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AN UNFORTUNATE DECISION 


By A. Lovepay 


Early last summer the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations took a decision which in the course of years is likely to have a 
very considerable and, in my opinion, a very damaging effect on its work 
and its efficiency. After a lengthy discussion it resolved by a majority 
vote that all its advisory commissions should be composed of government 
representatives — of persons, therefore, acting on government instruc- 
tions — rather than of persons acting in their individual capacity. 

The Economic and Social Council has constituted eight advisory bodies, 
the Economic and Employment, the Transport and Communications, 
the Statistical, the Human Rights, the Status of Women, the Social, the 
Fiscal and the Population Commissions.! These commissions are charged 
with the duties of studying questions submitted to them and of advising 
the Economic and Social Council on them and on any matter falling within 
their respective terms of reference. In certain cases the Council formed 
what it called Nuclear Commissions to examine the draft terms of refer- 
ence it had drawn up and to advise on the most appropriate compositions 
of the full commissions. In no case did a nuclear commission suggest that 
the full commission which was to succeed it should be confined to govern- 
ment representatives. The Nuclear Social Commission, it is true, recom- 
mended that ‘‘the majority (the number suggested is 13) should be rep- 
resentative of and appointed by Governments” ... and that “five 
Members should be non-governmental members appointed in their per- 
sonal capacity”. All the other nuclear commissions recommended that 
the permanent commissions should be composed of members serving in a 
personal capacity. Those concerned with Human Rights and Transport 
and Communications went out of their way to stipulate that the perma- 
nent commissions should be composed of “‘non-governmental representa- 
tives”’ or ‘‘experts not bound by instructions of their respective Govern- 
ments’’. The Nuclear Economic and Employment Commission gives two 
reasons for rejecting the principle of Government representation. ‘‘It is 
desirable,” it observes, ‘‘that the problems before the commission should 
A. Lovepay, former head of the Economic, Financial, and Transit Section of the League of 
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1T omit the Narcotics Commission which has its origin in certain conventions and is not 
exactly comparable with the others. 
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be considered not only from the standpoint of individual countries but 
from a world viewpoint, and that discussions should be as unhampered as 
possible by the ties of the members’’. 

In the face of the unanimous recommendation of all the Nuclear Com- 
missions that the permanent advisory commissions should not be com- 
posed wholly of Government representatives and in spite of the fact that 
all but one nuclear commission specifically advised against the principle 
of representation, the Economic and Social Council adopted for all the 
permanent commissions the same formula that ‘‘they should consist of 
one representative from each of (X) Members of the United Nations 
selected by the Council’’.? It thus ignored the vital consideration that it 
was desirable to view problems from a world standpoint and it is just be- 
cause the questions that arise will in future not be viewed from this stand- 
point that the decision taken augurs so ill for the future. What was the 
reason for this decision? 

I do not propose to recapitulate all the pros and cons of the debate 
which took place in the Economic and Social Council and of the prior 
discussions in the various nuclear commissions. Three views were ex- 
pounded: 

a) The view on which the USSR quite logically and uniformly insisted, 
that the commissions should consist wholly of government repre- 
sentatives bound by government instructions; 

b) The view on which the United States Government insisted, that they 
should consist wholly of experts or persons serving in their indi- 


vidual capacities; 
c) The view which was held at one stage in any case by the British 
Government, that the composition should be mixed. 


What lies behind these views? 

Obviously any communist or totalitarian government is bound to 
insist on its nationals being subjected to instructions, for it cannot admit 
that in international relations any of the citizens of the country it rules 
should hold or express views at variance with its own policies. It insists 
on a united front. The individual must subject his individuality and his 
opinion to that of the State. He must be informed what the government’s 
opinion is and instructed to do everything in his power to assure that 
this opinion prevails. 

Another argument in favor of representation, which is held in certain 
British quarters, is based on the experience of what were known as work- 
ing-parties during the war. The idea behind these working-parties was 
that a great deal of valuable preliminary work could be done if the officials 


?The Secretary-General was instructed, ments so elected before the representatives 
however, in order to secure a balanced rep- _— were finally nominated by these governments 
resentation in the various fields covered by and confirmed by the Council. 
the commissions, to consult with govern- 
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) 
- of one department or another were to meet their opposite numbers from 
en other governments and thrash out problems of common interest. There 
can be no doubt that these working-parties did in fact perform a useful 
sini service during the war. If this working-party idea could, it was argued, 
nia be combined with that of the independence of certain members serving in 
ae their individual capacity the ideal committee composition would be at- 
ple tained : hence the proposal to have commissions with a mixed composition. 
om This proposal in favor of mixed composition, which was debated at 
of length in certain of the nuclear commissions, was open to a specific 
an objection. Although the commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
it are advisory bodies, it is impossible for a government to bind its members 
a ae by instructions without at the same time binding itself to some extent by 
ry any recommendation approved by its representative. Were mixed com- 
ie missions constituted, the result would be that some governments would, 
and others would not, be committed by their reports. This inequality 
se would render those members who were representatives even more chary 
ie to commit their governments, even less likely to produce a constructive 
ies and useful report than they would be if all members were representatives. 
It was pointed out also that a working-party of officials was much less 
| likely to receive adequate powers in peace time than in war time when 
ed, rapid decision was imperative; governments had acquired exceptional 
= executive powers for the prosecution of the war, Parliamentary criticism 
ey was muffled if not muzzled, and Parliamentary consent generally un- 
di- necessary. 
3 But the case for composing commissions of persons serving in a per- 
ish? sonal capacity rather than of government representatives was not based 
and does not rest on these negative arguments. It is based on the belief 
that the function of an advisory committee is to advise. This function can 
to only be satisfactorily executed if first the best possible selection of mem- 
nit | bers is made and secondly those members are empowered to express their 
les own views unhampered by either restrictive instructions or national or 
sts | political prejudice. 
his Paradoxical as it may seem to some, national governments are not the 
it’s | best agency for the selection of their own nationals, either for an inter- 
at national civil service or for international advisory bodies. I shall not at- 
tempt to set out the reasons for mistrusting government nominees for 
4in \ permanent posts in an international civil service. One reason is immedi- 
rk- ately obvious, namely that governments are not likely to be willing to lose 
yas on their own proposal their most valuable officials. But there are many 
als others; suffice it to state that the evidence from the experience both of the 
a League of Nations and of the International Labour Office shows con- 
nts clusively that selections made by these international organs themselves 
have on the average proved far more satisfactory than selections from 
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governmental nominees. Governments are no doubt less influenced by 
consideration of loss of the services of some of their most valued personnel 
when selecting committee members. But they are liable to be affected by 
political considerations. I have known cases where one government or an- 
other has willingly agreed unofficially to the selection of an expert whom 
they on their own confession wouid have found it extremely embarrassing 
to propose, even though he was obviously the most highly qualified candi- 
date. Their embarrassment may be due either to political reasons, or to 
considerations of hierarchical claims within a civil service. It not infre- 
quently happens that the official whom a minister would feel compelled 
to consult regarding some committee vacancy holds himself the post in 
his own service which makes him the obvious, though he may not be the 
most suitable, candidate. That sort of difficulty can be much more easily 
overcome if the government is not responsible for making the nomination 
than if it is. Indeed, a wise government really interested in the work of 
international advisory bodies should welcome a system under which the 
appointments are made by a properly constituted international body on 
the advice of an experienced international secretariat rather than directly 
or indirectly by individual government nomination. 

But the probability of obtaining the best possible advice is still further 
reduced if the committee members are not only chosen by governments 
but tied by instructions. A really distinguished person in any field of 
knowledge may be wholly willing for reasons of social obligation to sacri- 
fice his time in serving on an international body and wholly unwilling to 
be tied by government instructions. Indeed the number of persons with 
any personal reputation as scientists or thinkers or business men who 
would be willing to be so tied must be quite limited. The principle of gov- 
ernment representation is likely to limit the membership of commissions 
to government employees, except in the relatively rare cases that govern- 
ments make it clear that owing to their disagreement with that principle 
they have refrained from giving any instructions to their nationals serving 
on international commissions. Not infrequently government employees 
are the most suitable candidates for committee membership. The United 
Nations Fiscal Commission for instance, which will have to deal with 
problems of public finance and presumably with the highly technical 
question of double taxation, should obviously be mainly composed of in- 
land revenue officials familiar with fiscal law and practice. But even in this 
case the commission is likely to benefit from the presence of one or two 
members, who can discuss, for instance, the question of double taxation 
from the point of view of the taxpayer. Is any government believing 
ardently in the principle of government representation likely to nominate 
such a person, and, if he were nominated, how could he act efficiently 
under government instructions? 
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The function of an advisory body is to make a careful study of the 
questions submitted to it and on the basis of that study and its own dis- 
cussions to submit the best advice on those questions that the collective 
wisdom of its members permits. An efficiently conducted commission 
should in my opinion never resort to a vote. A vote reflects and em- 
phasizes disagreement; in any body of thinking persons there is sure to 
be some measure of disagreement. But the purpose of an advisory body is 
not to register every passing note of dissonance but to draft an agreed 
report after a careful discussion of all the points that have to be covered. 
The report, and the recommendations it contains, should emerge grad- 
ually and logically from unprejudiced study and from unrestricted dis- 
cussion. 

Government instructions are given prior to any discussion. They are 
necessarily unenlightened. They are as a rule drawn up with an intimate 
knowledge of at the best one and only one aspect of the problem. An ad- 
visory body composed of persons acting under government instructions 
is therefore not really an advisory body at all. It is a body conducting 
diplomatic negotiations; and the advisory commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council will be organs conducting diplomatic negotiations at a 
low official level. They will be quite incapable of suggesting to the Council 
the ideal solution of any question because they cannot discuss freely. 
They cannot do more than inform the Council that they have reasons to 
believe that international agreement could be reached were such and 
such a course adopted. How far such and such a course may deviate from 
the optimum the Council is never likely to learn unless one member or 
another has the courage to write a minority report. If such minority re- 
ports are written, however, not only will they lack the weight of collective 
opinion, but they will be read with scepticism as representing nothing 
more than the narrow view of a particular government, since all members 
act under government instructions. 

The advisory commissions indeed will not be able to do anything more 
than the Council could do itself; on the contrary, they will be able to do 
less. In conception they are almost identical with the Council. It is true 
that their members are selected from a rostrum by the Council and cannot 
easily be changed, while governments on the Council can and do vary 
their representation from one meeting to another. But Council members 
and commission members are all, in the final analysis, government 
nominees acting under government instructions. There remains, however, 
one very important distinction. The Council members are or should be 
Ministers or persons of high political rank able to influence their govern- 
ments’ policies; the commission members are not selected on account of 
their capacity to influence policy at home but on account of their claim 
to a special knowledge of some subject. Now it is obvious that the com- 
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mission member, probably a government employee, appointed as an ex- 
pert and not as a policy-maker, is likely to feel himself much more closely 
bound by government instructions than a person of ministerial rank. If a 
difficulty arises he will be much more reluctant to request a modification 
of his instructions. In consequence the reports of these advisory commis- 
sions are likely to represent compromises among diverse government 
policies less constructive and less beneficial to mankind as a whole than 
the compromises which might have been reached by the Economic and 
Social Council had they sought no advisory opinion. But the Economic 
and Social Council has committed itself to obtaining advisory opinions, 
and for the reasons I have just set out may never receive any indication 
whatever of what the collective opinion of their commission might have 
been, had its members not been acting under instructions drawn up prior 
to the commission’s discussions. Indeed that collective opinion will never 
have emerged, for the discussions themselves will not have been free. 

After spending perhaps too much of my time during some twenty-five 
years in attending international committee meetings, I have never quite 
ceased to wonder at the rapidity with which a body of men with different 
backgrounds, of different nationality, speaking different languages, will 
when faced by common problems evolve not only a collective and con- 
sidered opinion about those problems but a sense of corporate unity and 
pride in that unity which enormously enhances their capacity as a cor- 
porate advisory body. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
this corporate sense and pride, and it is in my opinion wholly to be re- 
gretted that the Economic and Social Council should have deprived itself 
of the possibility of benefiting from it. The Nuclear Economic and 
Employment Commission quite rightly drew attention to the need for 
viewing world problems from a world point of view. This can be done by 
a body with a corporate sense as an international organ. It cannot be done 
by a meeting of instructed national delegates save on rare occasions. 

We must not anticipate therefore that the reports of the Council’s 
advisory bodies will indicate the optimum solution of any problem, we 
must not anticipate that adequate consideration will be given to common 
interests as distinguished from national interests, we must not anticipate 
even that the reports of these commissions will be as constructive as re- 
ports of the Economic and Social Council might have been had they been 
unencumbered by advisory bodies. Least of all can we anticipate that these 
commissions will be able through their reports to influence public opinion. 
The public and the specialist in the various fields of endeavour with which 
the Economic and Social Council is concerned will soon learn that these 
reports do not reflect the free play of the best available minds on the sub- 
jects they discuss, as they should, but merely the best compromise that 
not very highly placed government representatives can attain. 
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One of the criticisms that is frequently made of the international con- 
ventions concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations was that 
in the attempt to achieve unanimity the draft conventions were some- 
times so whittled down that they demanded less than the existing practice 
of the more advanced states and that they were in consequence rather a 
check on progress than a guarantee of it. This criticism no doubt was in 
certain cases not without justification. Now this danger of whittling down 
has been enormously extended. All the advice will and indeed must be 
whittled ; it will be of interest to the general public merely as an indication 
of the stage which governments on the average have reached not in their 
thought, but in their professed doctrine and policy — an indication which 
for the reasons I have given is likely to err slightly on the side of pessimism. 

It follows therefore that we shall seldom, if ever, see that very valuable 
type of report which proposes measures more radical than most govern- 
ments are prepared immediately to advocate, or measures which govern- 
ments know will be unpopular with their electorate. I have in mind re- 
ports for instance similar to those of the Financial Conference in 1920, 
which advocated retrenchment and increased taxation in order to check 
currency inflation. These reports proved of the greatest value to finance 
ministers, who could urge that their unpopular measures of reform were 
supported by the full concensus of international opinion and indeed could 
turn some of the inescapable odium caused by the reforms from their own 
shoulders on to those of the world at large. That is the sort of report that 
governments may secretly welcome, but not the sort of report for which 
governments can be expected to make themselves responsible — not 
democratic governments in any case. 

No, we may expect these instructed advisory bodies to be extremely 
cautious; and they will be all the more cautious because being almost 
identical in character to the Economic and Social Council, only at a lower 
level of competence, they will suffer seriously in reputation if the Council 
fails to adopt their advice. An independent body may prefer its advice to 
be adopted because it believes it to be sound; but even if its advice is 
rejected it can maintain the view, and the general public is perhaps more 
likely than not to maintain the view, that the advice was sound even if not 
at the moment politically acceptable. The advice tends to stand even after 
rejection once the advisory body has established its reputation, as an ideal 
for future political realization. But when government nominees working 
under government instructions fail to anticipate what will prove accepta- 
ble, they have failed in their job. The Economic and Social Council will 
therefore find itself faced by the predicament that it will have either to 
accept its Commission’s advice, although it knows that better advice 
might have been given, or to affect adversely the reputation of its com- 
missions by rejecting their advice. 
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I have endeavoured to set out above some of the considerations which 
governments had in mind in opposing the proposal that the advisory 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council should be composed of 
government representatives. I have deliberately left to the last the most 
obvious of all objections, because once it is stated the others seem scarcely 
to matter. 

If the advisory bodies are composed of persons working under gov- 
ernment instructions, who in fact is being asked to advise whom? The 
governments are clearly advising themselves and at the same time in- 
structing themselves about what advice they will be prepared to receive 
before any advice is given. To call commissions so composed advisory 
bodies is really an abuse of language, and to ask these bodies to advise, as 
in every case the Economic and Social Council has asked them, is to be 
open to the accusation of being ironical. The Economic and Social Council 
by its decision has indeed made it clear that it does not want advice and 
it is quite certain that it will not receive it. What it does want is not clear; 
perhaps not more than that someone else should chew the cud for it. 

From time to time national governments appoint special commissions to 
conduct enquiries for them and advise them. The device of Royal Com- 
missions for instance is a well-established practice in the United Kingdom. 
But to the best of my knowledge it has never occurred to any government 
to bind the members of these commissions by government instructions, 
though they are of course bound by their terms of reference. National 
governments understand that if they want advice they must ask for it 
and not for a puppet repetition of their own preconceived views. The 
members of the United Nations’ so-called advisory commissions are 
bound both by their terms of reference and by instructions. It has been 
said, I hope with more cruelty than justice, that one reason for this was 
that certain governments felt it was so unlikely that what they considered 
an adequate number of their own nationals would ever be selected on 
personal merits that they voted for government nomination. It is I think 
more probable that the decision of the Economic and Social Council was 
due in part to the fact that the USSR and governments of like mind were 
necessarily opposed to the airing of personal opinions, however eminent 
the person might be, and partly to a certain confusion of thought re- 
garding the nature of the advice to be sought. For obvious reasons the 
principle of personal competence or eminence cannot be applied to the 
selection of members coming from states whose governments do not recog- 
nise the individual’s right to express his private opinion on a problem 
under international consideration. In such cases the international organ- 
ization is compelled to accept government nominees and admit govern- 
ment instructions, for if commissions are to render sound advice they re- 
quire not only free expression of opinion in so far as that can be obtained 
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but as wide a coverage of knowledge and experience as possible. Faced by 
the necessity of having some commission members serving as government 
representatives, therefore, the Economic and Social Council (or a majority 
of its members) seems to have felt obliged to stipulate that all members 
should serve in that capacity, without realizing that by so doing it 
would no longer be able to expect advice on the merits of any question but 
only an indication of the highest common factor in government policies 
framed before international discussion in the dim light of national depart- 
ments. Some governments which disapprove of the decision may ignore 
it and refrain from giving instructions to their nationals. But they will not, 
unless they are numerous, be able thereby to affect the general nature of 
the commissions. If they are numerous, they should clearly reverse the 
decision. 

The probable effect of the decision as it stands on the work of the 
commissions can perhaps be best gauged by examining some of the 
classes of question with which the Economic and Social Council has 
charged its commissions. Let us begin with the exceptionally difficult and 
important question of “‘the prevention of wide fluctuations in economic 
activity and the promotion of full employment by the co-ordination of 
national full employment policies and by international action’’. Here we 
have a case not of a specific technical problem requiring analysis but of a 
vast range of economic and political issues on which the co-ordination of 
national policies is needed and may at any moment be needed with ex- 
treme urgency. I have personally always held the view that in this par- 
ticular case what was called for was not an. advisory body but a small 
high-powered committee composed of Ministers who could speak for their 
governments, who could influence all the departments of their govern- 
ments likely to be concerned with the maintenance of a high level of 
employment and who could act with authority and expedition — a com- 
mittee of persons that is who would, to a large extent, write their own in- 
structions after obtaining Presidential or Cabinet approval and when they 
returned home would be in a position to assure, in so far as such assurance 
is possible at all in political affairs, that the commitments entered into 
were implemented. Both the vital importance of avoiding depressions and 
the fact that the necessary policies are likely to demand the wholehearted 
co-operation of a number of ministers — finance, labor, trade, etc. — 
render some such rather exceptional international organ highly desirable. 
No doubt this organ would require the assistance of an advisory body, 
which would be responsible for following month by month and week by 
week the barometric changes in the economic atmosphere throughout the 
world and the domestic policies of national governments. Whether this 
advisory body should consist of a section of the Secretariat only or of 
such a section working under the guidance of a small group of very care- 
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fully selected economic experts is a detail which it is not necessary to de- 
bate here. What seems to me at any rate to be obvious is that an advisory 
commission composed of persons acting under government instructions, 
but not of persons able to exercise any real influence on their governments, 
is likely to prove rather an impediment than an aid. Imagine a situation 
in which economic activity is beginning to slacken, raw material prices 
are falling, the balance of payments of certain countries is threatened. 
The appropriate measures may be a combination of stimulating domestic 
policies by certain governments plus international executive action — the 
institution for instance of a buffer stock scheme or contracyclical lending 
by the International Bank. Assume that one important government, that 
of the United States or the United Kingdom, let us say, is, as at present 
advised, firmly opposed to a buffer stock scheme. What probability is 
there that an advisory commission of the composition proposed will pro- 
duce a report in which the establishment of a buffer stock scheme is even 
seriously discussed? What probability is there that it will so set out the 
arguments in favour of such a scheme as to influence the minds of the na- 
tional advisers of the particular government that has set its face against it? 
The representative of that government on the commission will be under 
an official obligation first to oppose any recommendation on this point 
being put forward, secondly to weaken such a recommendation and the 
arguments supporting it if he cannot prevent it altogether, and thirdly, if 
he considers that in spite of all his endeavours the report is too favorable, 
to append a dissenting view. When the question comes before the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, therefore, the chances of what I have assumed 
for the sake of argument to be the best solution being accepted have al- 
ready been weakened either by faint praise or by the fact that a govern- 
ment’s representative has registered formal dissent. 

This case of full employment policies is exceptional in the sense that it is 
one of vital importance to every citizen of almost every country. But even 
in matters of much less grave importance government representation at 
the level of these commissions is open to objection. Let us take by way 
of illustration an issue of quite minor significance and assume that it 
affects in fact only one or two governments. One of the major difficulties 
which any international organization has to face when attempting to 
improve national statistics and render them more comparable is the re- 
luctance of finance ministers to furnish the necessary funds. Assume that 
the Statistical Commission was attempting to improve the statistics of 
balances of payments throughout the world and to render them so far 
comparable that the data for one country could be employed to check the 
estimates for another. If the commission were composed of persons serv- 
ing in their personal capacity it would consider this matter as a scientific 
problem and put forward recommendations of a scientific character — 
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using its discretion in making these recommendations regarding the 
amount of detail that could reasonably be demanded. But, if it finds that 
one or two of its members have received formal instructions to oppose any 
change in existing practice on grounds of cost, the whole nature of its dis- 
cussion is changed. The commission has to begin by endeavouring to as- 
certain what paring of the best solution will be necessary to induce these 
one or two members to agree. The final recommendation will depend on 
the relative force of character of the members hampered by these instruc- 
tions, with which they may be in hearty disagreement, and the persons in 
their department of finance responsible for the restriction imposed on 
their discretion. 

In the two illustrations I have selected I have endeavoured to show the 
objections to the decision that the Economic and Social Council has 
taken, when advice is required on problems of immediate policy. The 
Human Rights Commission is concerned not so much with the framing of 
policies to meet immediate needs as with fundamental principles of 
conduct. If the United Nations is to draft a charter of human rights that 
drafting in its final stages must be an act of government. But the very 
nature of rights is that they are claims on the part of individuals that they 
should have liberty not only from other individuals but also from the 
state to act in the manner indicated by any particular right. That the 
Economic and Social Council should so arrange its constitutional pro- 
cedure that the individual as distinct from the state should take no part, 
or as I shall show, only a minor part in it, should have no constitutional 
opportunity of asserting his rights against encroachment by governments, 
would seem to be a most unfortunate break in historic tradition. The 
Nuclear Commission on Human Rights was as I have already mentioned 
quite explicit in its views. ‘‘It was generally felt,’”’ it said, ‘‘that as the 
Economic and Social Council was elected by governments represented in 
the General Assembly, and as the members of the Economic and Social 
Council, in their turn, represented governments, the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, appointed by the Council, should not again consist of repre- 
sentatives of governments’’. The Nuclear Commission was thus on its 
own showing genuinely concerned with human rights — with individual 
rights — and insisted with one dissentient vote (USSR) that ‘‘all the 
Members of the Commission should serve as non-governmental repre- 
sentatives’’. But the decision of the Economic and Social Council pro- 
vides opportunity for the expression of views unrestricted by government 
instructions only with regard to freedom of information and the press, 
protection of minorities and prevention of discrimination on grounds of 
race, sex, language or religion, and this only through the agency of sub- 
commissions. These specified subjects it will be observed relate rather to 
groups than to individuals. There is indeed no mechanism within the 
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United Nations for the discussion of the whole corpus of individual rights 
by other than government representatives. The problem of individual 
rights has thus been prejudiced from the outset. It remains only to hope 
that private organizations concerned with the rights of the individual 
will take the most active possible steps to bring their influence to bear on 
the deliberations of the Council. We may expect with confidence that in 
the United States at any rate where the spirit of individualism is still 
vividly alive this will happen. But to be heard even with courtesy, toler- 
ance and attention is a very different matter from being officially ap- 
pointed as an advisory body. 

I should perhaps add one further observation. The objection to gov- 
ernment representatives does not imply an objection to government 
servants as members of international advisory bodies. On the contrary 
government employees are frequently the obvious and the most suitable 
candidates for the majority if not for all the places on certain of such 
bodies. It is of vital importance that the advice given should be suffi- 
ciently in conformity with political possibilities to be of practical utility; 
it is no less important that it should receive the most serious consideration 
not only from the authority to which it is addressed — in this case the 
Economic and Social Council — but also from the national departments 
which will in their turn advise the various ministers on whom final action 
will depend. Frequently the most appropriate selection would be the offi- 
cial holding the key position at home in regard to the particular subject 
on which an international commission has to advise, though it may be 
wise not to confine the membership of any commission to such persons. 
The Fiscal Commission, as I have suggested, might appropriately be so 
composed, so might be, granted its present terms of reference, the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission. Civil servants on the other hand 
do not live in an atmosphere that makes them keenly alive to human 
rights. How much more pleasant a place the world might be if they did. 
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“H THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
ads } OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
t in by H. BeLsHAW 
still 
ler- 
ap- One of the first of the specialized agencies of the United Nations to 

| become active, the Food and Agriculture Organization has elicited interest 

ov- beyond the specialized field of agricultural economists. Attempting as it 
ent does to solve one of the very basic problems of the world, that of an ade- 
ary quate food supply, the organization represents a significant and hopeful 
ble international attempt to create a world in which there may actually exist 
uch “freedom from want.’’ The objectives of FAO, as formally expressed in 
iffi- | the preamble to the constitution, read as follows: 
ity; ; . : Aaya P , 
. 2 “The nations accepting this constitution being determined to 
_— promote the common welfare by furthering separate and collective 
the action on their part for the purpose of 
nts raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of the people 
10n under their jurisdiction, 
nffi- securing improvements in the efficiency of the production of all 
ject food and agricultural products, 

be bettering the conditions of rural populations, and thus contributing 
ms. toward an expanding world economy, 
es hereby establish the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
(CO- United Nations.” 
ind 
1an The Consumption Problem 
lid. These are long run objectives, and it is to them that we shall direct 


most attention, although the first major duty of the Organization was to 
take steps to alleviate the grave food crisis following on the termination of 
hostilities. This dramatically called attention to a tragic situation, but 
the World Food Survey, an analysis of the international food situation 
issued by FAO in July, 1946, outlined a long run situation scarcely less 
tragic, even though less dramatic. Even in wealthier countries, there are 
important sections which are inadequately fed, and over wide areas 
dietary standards are substantially lower than those necessary for health 
and efficiency. 

H. Beusnaw, Professor of Agricultural Economics at the University of California, was 
Secretary of the Committee on Marketing at the first FAO Conference. He was formerly 
Professor of Economics and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce at Auckland University Col- 


lege, and has also served as International Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 
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The Survey notes the obvious correlation between per capita income and 
food intake not only among the various income groups in the separate 
countries, but also between countries or regions. In the wealthier coun- 
tries, the problem is capable of solution by national policies; but the 
crucial international issue is to raise standards of consumption, especially 
of food, among “‘distressed areas,”’ including practically the whole of the 
Far East. 

Having examined the situation as it existed prior to the war, the Survey 
sets up dietary targets. It does not establish an ideal target for each coun- 
try, but adopts a “‘realistic view”’ by setting intermediate goals in coun- 
tries with a low calorie intake and in many with a medium intake. In the 
former, for instance, the goal is 2550-2650 calories per day per person, as 
against an average intake of over 3000 for the twelve countries with 
highest calorie consumption in pre-war years. Even in terms of such 
“‘realistic’”’ goals, and not of optima, it is estimated that global increases 
are necessary by 1960, on the assumption of a 25 per cent increase in 
population, of 163% in fruits and vegetables, 100% in milk and from 
twelve to eighty per cent in other basic foods.! 

The first problem in reaching these nutritional goals is to provide the 
technical means and the incentives, and to make the changes necessary 
to bring about this increase in world production; but it is a commonplace 
that global totals of production must be related to regional requirements. 
The second problem is, therefore, to promote such a geographical dis- 
tribution of production and trade as will cater to the needs of areas in 
which dietary deficiencies are most pronounced. 

Since low diet is primarily a condition of poverty, and since this is a 
concomitant of low per capita productivity, the food problem resolves 
itself mainly into the successful operation of a program of economic 
development, so that distressed regions may produce for themselves the 
food they need, or purchase it from abroad. The removal of the ignorance 
responsible for bad food habits is also connected with poverty, and hence 
from the outset the problem of FAO ramifies into all those operations, 
many outside the field of agriculture itself, which are among the require- 
ments of economic progress. Such over-all programs, involving interna- 
tional cooperation in almost every phase, are all the more important 
because the wealthier countries able to produce food for export are not 
likely forever to distribute largesse. 

But it will be sometime before even the modest goals set up in the 
World Food Survey can be reached, and meanwhile the pronounced dis- 
parities in income and diet are with us. The Survey itself, by re-emphasiz- 
ing these disparities in striking terms, serves to make the distressed re- 


1 Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, World Food Survey, Washington, 
July, 1946, p. 18. 
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gions more conscious of their plight; it seems inevitable that pressure will 
continue to be exerted to relieve the situation, even if it does mean 
largesse. The concentration of poverty and dietary deficiency in the Far 
East is of special significance from this point of view, not simply because 
the Far East generally is now in a ferment, but also because China and 
India are in a position to give vocal expression at the conference table to 
the mass needs of the Orient. It is highly probable that inability to obtain 
some international assistance toward achieving dietary goals will have 
an effect upon international relations, yet it is unlikely that such assistance 
will be forthcoming over a period of years, unless it can be represented as 
operating to the advantage of those countries which provide the funds or 
the food. In the interim period, FAO may have the difficult task of rec- 
onciling the interests of distressed areas, exporting countries, and those 
importing countries whose dietary standards are high enough to make 
them ineligible for cheaper supplies. These and other divergences of 
interest appear already to have been expressed in the discussions on the 
proposals to establish a World Food Board. 


The Production Problem 


In considering the potentialities for increased production, it is con- 
venient to distinguish between “advanced”’ areas of commercial agricul- 
ture and backward areas of (mainly) subsistence or quasi-subsistence 
farming. As to the former, there can be no doubt that a considerable 
expansion is possible, from the use of advanced techniques and methods 
of farm management.* In some cases, however, these must be interpreted 
as covering important institutional changes — in tenure, facilities for 
credit, marketing and the like. To some extent also there are possibilities 
of expansion by the transfer of resources into food production and out of 
crops for which the competition of manufactured substitutes is becoming 
more keen. 

Apart from the expansion of existing populations into new areas in their 
own or contiguous countries, there seems to be little prospect of a rapid 
expansion of food production by new settlement. Mass migration * on any 
substantial scale is ruled out by the problems of transport and the costs 
and administrative problems of settlement, or by difficulties of economic 
and cultural absorption. 

But expansion of production in “‘advanced”’ regions requires the in- 
centive of developing markets, for which an expanding world economy is a 





2 Theodore W. Schultz, Agriculture in an 
Unstable Economy, p. 80, New York, 1945, 
quotes a report of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which estimates enormous poten- 
tialities of increased production in the United 
States, provided that the incentives were 


sufficiently powerful. There is no doubt also 
that there are considerable potentialities in 
other parts of the world. 

3 Such, for example, as is advocated by 
Radhakamal Mukerjee in Races, Lands and 
Food, Dryden Press, 1946. 
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necessary condition, as well as some amelioration of the threat of sur- 
pluses. Economically backward areas, such as the Far East, are strategic 
areas from the point of view of world economic expansion, and their 
development is important, not only for this reason, but also to relieve the 
mass poverty with which they are afflicted. 

Such developments — and the expansion of good production so urgently 
needed — raise problems which are different from, and much more diffi- 
cult in character than, those in economically advanced areas. As elsewhere, 
the improvement in living standards in backward areas is contingent on 
improvements in per capita productivity. This may be achieved in part by 
technological and institutional improvements in agriculture itself, and in 
ancillary services; but the effectiveness of direct programs is closely 
circumscribed by the small holdings, poverty and ignorance which ac- 
company population pressure. A major requirement is occupational re- 
distribution, reducing the population engaged in farming and transferring 
them to other occupations, which might well increase the aggregate as well 
as the per capita yield of farm products. Such occupational redistribution 
is conditional on industrialization which, however, must be broadly inter- 
preted as covering transport and communications, TVA schemes to 
provide power, flood control and irrigation, and small scale, decentralized 
rural industries, as well as manufacturing and heavy industries on the 
western pattern. Moreover, even from the point of view of productive 
efficiency, any program for ‘‘backward”’ countries must appreciate the 
significance of health and educational development, the resolution of 
political conflicts, and the establishment of efficient government and 
administration. It is equally clear that success depends on international 
collaboration to provide finance for investment, provision of advisory 
services in various fields, and the reduction of trade barriers, so that such 
countries may service loans and build up exports as a means of payment 
for agricultural and industrial products and services from more advanced 
countries. Such policies can have only limited success unless they are 
associated with a declining rate of population growth, and this, unfortu- 
nately, is probably the most intractable of the problems to be faced. 


The Rural Welfare Problem 


This is not the place to note all the aspects of rural welfare with which 
FAO will be concerned.‘ It is sufficient to point out that while improve- 
ments are in large measure conditional on increases in per capita produc- 
tivity, these alone will not insure that the objectives of FAO are achieved. 
There will be ample scope and abundant necessity for direct measures 
relating to diet, health, education, rural amenities, conditions of labor, 


‘For a fuller discussion see the writer’s ‘‘Foundation of Rural Welfare,” International 
Labor Review, VI, No. 3, March, 1945. 
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tenurial relations and the like; these are imperative if the opportunities 
opened up by a given production situation are to be fully realized. In 
backward areas especially, the problems raised are more difficult to solve 
because of ignorance and superstitions, religious beliefs and the resistance 
of vested interests. The long continued contrasts even in so wealthy a 
country as the United States are sufficient to underline both the magni- 
tude and importance of this task. 


The Problem of Surpluses 


It is one thing to recognize the technical possibilities of a considerable 
expansion in food production, and quite another to discover and apply the 
incentives which will call it into being. Equally, it is naive to suppose 
that, since human needs are so poorly served, and the potential demand is 
so enormous, the objectives of improved welfare for farm producers can be 
met simply by producing more. While many parts of the world live under 
conditions of near starvation and the threat of famine, and while even in 
the more advanced societies many groups suffer hunger, farm producers 
know, from past experience, the depressing effects of over-supply and 
anticipate its recurrence. 

So FAO faces the dilemma that, even while it emphasizes the necessity 
for all possible improvements in farm production, it must prepare for the 
accumulation of surpluses. This threat is already apparent in war- 
devastated regions where agricultural recovery is proceeding. Agricul- 
tural industries in more fortunate countries which have responded to war 
and post-war incentives to produce more will soon be faced with the 
problem of disposing of supplies which cannot be marketea at profitable 
prices. But the problem is not simply one of the immediate future, and it 
may arise from a variety of causes for which a uniform remedy is not 
always appropriate. 

If the potentialities of expanding production are to be realized, so that 
the goal of freedom from want is to be brought within even approximate 
reach, the problem of expanding world purchasing power must be solved. 
This is a function of increasing industrialization, and of the successful 
application of programs for “‘backward” areas of the sorts outlined 
above. The demand for farm products would be helped substantially by 
nutritional programs in advanced as well as backward regions, but these 
alone would retard rather than eliminate the effects of increased produc- 
tive power in depressing the income of farmers. Paradoxically, it is proba- 
ble that the future, like the past, will require a declining proportion of 
people engaged in agriculture if the goals of adequate diet and farm 
prosperity are to be realized. The full application of modern technology 
may require larger holdings than are common even in areas of commercial 
farming, and even a mild extension of mechanization in backward areas 
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will demand an increase in size of holdings. In the past, institutional 
conditions in agriculture, as well as national policies which have aimed at 
producing more, have tended to maintain prices and the numbers engaged 
in farming. These impediments may continue. 

A progressive expansion of world purchasing power, associated with 
national policies which facilitate rather than impede necessary transfers 
of resources, provides the setting in which surpluses will be least depressing 
on price and most easy to handle; but even in this situation their possible 
recurrence cannot be disregarded. The problem is one in which innumera- 
ble producers make individual decisions to expand production in response 
to the price incentive. There is no divine hand to prevent them from 
overshooting the mark. The consequences tend to be the more serious the 
longer the gestation period of the crops and the greater and more spe- 
cialized the capital investment. Similarly, should changes in relative 
demand call for a decline in the production of any commodity, the well- 
known inelasticity in production of many agricultural commodities may 
prevent a sufficiently sensitive movement to avoid the surplus problem. 
Moreover, even if a higher average level of per capita production and 
consumption is sustained, we may still be plagued with those fluctuations 
in prosperity which we describe as the business cycle. 


FAO Functions and Procedures 


The primary function of FAO is to collect, analyze, interpret and 
disseminate information relating to its various fields of interest. In the long 
run this is also its most important function, since effective policies must 
be based on adequate knowledge. Moreover, if effectively performed; it 
may have an important moral effect, since it provides the basis of com- 
parative judgments, establishes the criteria for the determination of inter- 
mediary and long run targets, reveals the extent to which achievements 
in any country fall short of such targets or of achievements elsewhere, and 
indicates goals of international collaboration and the consistency of 
national programs and policies with the requirements of international 
collaboration. This moral influence is reinforced by the provision that 
member countries are to present periodic reports.’ The World Food Survey 
provides an excellent example of what may be done to bring needs into 
focus, while promoting sympathy and emphasizing the necessity for 
international assistance, rather than condemning the more unfortunate. 
Proposals to publish a yearbook of agricultural statistics, to undertake an 
agricultural census in 1950, to review national programs affecting food 
and agriculture, and to build up a central index of types of farming 


5 The Report of the FAO Commission on of such reports in every field, but especially in 
World Food Proposals, Washington, D. C., relation to commodity agreements. Cf., for 
February 1947, strongly urgesthe importance example, p. 52-53. 
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regions of member countries, together with a central subject index of 
institutions and professional workers, are other illustrations of important 
preparatory work of this character. 

In large measure the necessary information must be obtained from 
member countries and the task will be to obtain sufficient uniformity to 
permit international comparisons to be made. Since the results must also 
be disseminated, a two way service is required, involving the creation of 
the necessary machinery both in FAO and in the separate countries, and 
the countries most requiring help are precisely those in which dietary 
standards, productive efficiency and conditions of rural welfare are most 
in need of improvement. The establishment of FAO committees in member 
countries is under way as a means of establishing liaison, but the less 
advanced countries especially will require more positive methods of 
assistance. 

As a natural extension of its primary function, FAO is to promote, and 
where appropriate recommend, national and international action relating 
to research and the spread of knowledge. The Conference of the Organiza- 
tion which meets at least once a year to determine the policy of the 
Organization, may by a two-thirds majority make recommendations to 
member nations or submit conventions to them, or take action ‘‘ which 
may be assigned to it by governments or provided by any arrangement 
between the Organization and any other public international organiza- 
tion.” ® It may also establish technical and regional standing committees, 
or convene general or special conferences. These functions have already 
been exercised in the appointment of technical committees or working 
groups for which outside experts have been drawn upon; FAO committees 
have already been set up in a number of member countries to insure more 
effective liaison, and the establishment of regional offices is contemplated. 
The world food crisis presented the occasion for calling the first special 
conference and led to the establishment of the International Emergency 
Food Council. The Conference, and its Executive Committee, to which cer- 
tain of its powers may be delegated, thus provide the instruments whereby 
international collaboration, especially as it relates to policies and pro- 
grams, may be effected, and, also provide a means of formulating interna- 
tional public opinion and exerting of moral pressure. The proposed World 
Food Council, which would afford some element of continuity between 
Conference sessions, marks the most recent application of this principle. 

Since FAO deals with only one aspect of the problem of ensuring free- 
dom from want and promoting an expanding world economy, cooperation 
with other international or inter-governmental agencies must be pro- 
vided. This cooperation may take a variety of forms. As the body dealing 
with food and agriculture, FAO is clearly in the best position to advise 

* Report of First Session of the FAO Conference, p. 85. 
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operational agencies such as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development on food and agricultural questions. In some cases it 
may recommend inquiries or programs to other agencies (such as the 
ILO or ITO) on questions coming within their field, or collaborate in 
inquiries or services such as the sending of joint missions. 





The constitution empowers the organization “generally to take all | 


necessary and appropriate action to implement the purposes of the or- 
ganization as set forth in the preamble.’’’? This omnibus provision has 
been regarded as enabling FAO to take the necessary steps to set up 
international bodies to deal with such questions as commodity arrange- 
ments or credit for agriculture.* This is not interpreted by the Organiza- 
tion as empowering FAO itself to become an operational body since the 
report, Proposals for a World Food Board, states that such a board “‘ might 
be established as a new international agency, or the Constitution of FAO 
could be altered to enable it to set up such a Board.” An amendment to 
the FAO constitution was regarded as necessary to authorize it to operate 
the World Food Board, while the establishment of a World Food Council, 
which still falls short of being an operational agency, also requires similar 
constitutional revision.® It would appear, however, that FAO has full initi- 
atory powers, including those relating to the establishment of other inter- 
national bodies. Such were, in fact, exercised in the establishment of IEFC. 


World Food Proposals 


In the concluding pages of this article various questions are raised and 
attention is drawn to certain problems and difficulties. Before attempting 
this, it may be useful briefly to outline recent proposals concerning sur- 
pluses and the needs of regions suffering from dietary deficiencies. This 
interpolation gives some point to later discussions. 


The Proposed World Food Board. 


Acting through commodity committees, the World Food Board" 
would stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on world markets, 
establish a food reserve adequate for any emergency, such as crop failures, 
provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products 
on special terms to countries where the need was most urgent, and co- 
operate with organizations concerned with international credit for indus- 


7 Report of First Session of the FAO Con- _ sion, p. 50-55, especially p. 55. 
ference, p. 84. 10 For a full discussion cf. Proposal for a 

8 Introduction by Howard 8S. Piquot to World Food Board: Report to the Second 
“Text of the Constitution of the Food and Session of the Conference, Washington, Oct. 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 1, 1946; and Standing Advisory Committee 
tions,” International Conciliation, p. 418, on Economics and Marketing, First Report 
Carnegie Endowment for International to the Director-General, Con.2/Ec.2., Copen- 
Peace, New York, June, 1945. hagen, August 28, 1946, 

*° Report af the FAO Preparatory Commis- 
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trial and agricultural development and trade and commercial policy, in 
order that common ends might be more quickly and permanently achieved. 

The Board would hold buffer stocks of the most important storable 
commodities such as cereals, sugar, certain fats and some processed 
perishables, and would conduct investigations to determine what world 
price would call forth the quantities which could be currently marketed. 
These would be the basic prices and around them certain points analogous 
to the gold points, which might be set 10 to 15 per cent above and below 
the basic prices, would be determined. Whenever the market price fell to 
the lower “commodity points’ the Board would be required to buy. 
Whenever it rose to upper ‘“‘commodity points” the Board would be 
required to sell. 

This proposal was associated with one to provide food at a lower price 
to countries, regions or groups whose nutritional standards fell below an 
international minimum. There would, therefore, be a two-price market, 
possibly a several price market, a part of the supply being sold commer- 
cially, and a part at lower, subsidized prices. Funds to finance the sale at 
less than the commercial price might be obtained by a general levy on all 
the United Nations or by contributions from exporting countries, taking 
into account the commodities they exported and the general economic 
situation. The Second Session of the FAO Conference approved the 
objectives set out in the report and referred the proposals to a special 
committee, but left open the question of whether the Board should be a 
part of FAO, or a new agency. 


Commodity Agreements under ITO. 


The Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organization of the 
United Nations, submitted to the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment last October " recognizes 
that there are special difficulties in the relationship between the produc- 
tion and consumption of some primary commodities, and provides for the 
negotiation of intergovernmental commodity arrangements. These are 
set in the framework of a charter primarily designed to promote an ex- 
pansion of the world economy by removing or reducing the barriers to 
world trade. 

Such arrangements might be employed: ” 


1. To enable countries to find solutions to special commodity 
difficulties without resorting to action inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Charter. 


"For the full proposals cf. Suggested (unofficial) Preliminary copy of Re-draft 
Charter for an International Trade Organiza- Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, U.S. Department tion, U. S. Department of State, Washington, 
of State, Washington, September 1946, espe- December 1946, pp. 52-61. 
cially pp. 29-34, and amendments in the 13 Preliminary copy of Re-draft, Article 47. 
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2. To prevent or alleviate serious economic problems which may 
arise when production adjustments cannot be effected by the 
free play of market forces as rapidly as the circumstances require. 

3. To provide, during any necessary period, for the development 
of measures which will promote increased consumption, or a shift of 
resources and manpower out of over-expanded industries into 
new and productive occupations. 

4. To moderate pronounced fluctuations in the price of a primary 
commodity from the level which expresses the long term equilib- 
rium between the forces of supply and demand. 

5. To maintain and develop the natural resources of the world and 
protect them from unnecessary exhaustion. 

6. To provide for expansion in the production of a primary co- 
modity which is in such short supply as seriously to prejudice the 
interests of consumers. 


Agreements involving the regulation of production, trade, or prices, are 
not to be entered into save under specified conditions and in accordance 
with specified principles, which place them substantially in the category 
of temporary sheltering or salvage operations to promote adjustment or 
an expansion of consumption. Otherwise, the agreement must be as 
consistent as possible with the purposes of the Charter — for example, in 
the matter of non-discrimination. 

The procedures required for the adoption of a commodity arrangement 
are to include: 1) the request for a study of the commodity; 2) the ap- 
pointment of a study group by the Organization; 3) the prompt report of 
findings and recommendations to the Organization; 4) the calling of an 
inter-governmental Commodity Conference to discuss the report; 5) the 
recommendation by the Conference to members to adopt a commodity 
agreement. A commodity council is to be established for each agreement, 
and its rules of procedure and regulations are to be subject to the approval 
of a Commodity Commission to be set up by the International Trade 
Organization. 


The Preparatory Commission's Proposals. 


The World Food Board proposals envisage the establishment of a 
separate agency operating through buffer stocks, with the stabilization 
motive combined with the distribution of supplies at lower prices to re- 
gions suffering from dietary deficiency. This combination of principles 
has been endorsed by the Preparatory Commission, but with some signifi- 
cant shifts in emphasis.”* 

The World Food Board proposal advocates policies which place pri- 
mary and major emphasis on nutrition, agricultural efficiency and stabil- 
ity of returns to producers. ‘‘ The trade problem is an essential part of the 


13 Report of the FAO Preparatory Commis- February 1947, especially p. 21-30 and 
ston on World Food Proposals. Washington, 50-55. 
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food and agriculture problem because the market for foodstuffs depends 
largely on the purchasing power of those engaged in industries other than 
food production,” but . . . “the starting point for policy depends on 
what we are aiming for. If the welfare of the people be the objective, then 
the provision of food, the first essential of life, should be the first point.’’ 

The Suggested Charter, on the other hand, sets the commodity agree- 
ment proposals within a scheme designed purposely to promote the 
expansion of world production and trade by the reduction in trade bar- 
riers, and they must be read in conjunction with proposals which would 
commit members to this objective. Improved nutrition is a contingent, 
rather than a primary objective, and interest in the special difficulties 
with which primary producers may be faced arises mainly because they 
“may have such widespread repercussions as to jeopardize the effectua- 
tion of the general policy of economic expansion.”’ 

Moreover, while in general the Suggested Charter frowns on discrimina- 
tions in trade, and would direct ITO toward their removal, FAO proposes 
price discrimination as a means of improving the nutrition of “distressed ”’ 
areas. If the two approaches were fully worked out, they might result in 
virtually identical analyses of the long run problem, but the differences 
in emphasis might lead to quite divergent methods and results in any 
given situation. 

While still supporting the goals of nutrition, agricultural efficiency and 
stability of returns to producers, the Preparatory Commission moves 
toward the approach in the Suggested Charter by specifically endorsing its 
views (as amended in the Re-draft) on the objectives of commodity ar- 
rangements and substantially adopting its view of the problem. The 
Preparatory Commission recognizes that conditions affecting the separate 
commodities may differ widely, and require a number of methods varying 
all the way from regulatory agreements to arrangements which provide 
“merely for an annual consultation between governments interested in the 
particular commodity in order to review production trends and market 
prospects.’ By contrast with the proposal to establish an agency aiming at 
stabilization through buffer stocks, the Conference of FAO is to provide 
the occasion for inter-governmental consultations on “plans and programs 
for agriculture, for nutrition and for international trade in agricultural 
products” as ‘“‘an integral and important part of the regular sessions of 
the FAO Conference.” * FAO is, therefore, to extend its initiatory func- 
tions rather than to become a service or an operational agency; and by 
annual reviews is to ‘‘enable responsible officials of the member nations 
a) to consider how well their respective national programs fit together into 
a coherent world picture and b) to form an appreciation of how far 


4 Proposals for a World Food Board, p. 16 Report of the FAO Preparatory Commis- 
4-5 sion on World Food Proposals, p. 22. 


18 Suggested Charter, Article 41. 
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changes might be needed in national programs or inter-governmental 
commodity operations to make them more consistent with one another.” 

It is proposed to establish a World Food Council to function between 
sessions of the Conference ‘‘a) to keep under constant review matters 
within the competence of the annual program review . . . and b) to 
tender advice on such matters to member governments of FAO, to inter- 
governmental commodity councils or other authorities and, through the 
Director-General, to other specialized international agencies.” 1” 

The Preparatory Commission favors a two-price system, but over a 
more limited range than in the World Food Board proposal. While recog- 
nizing that the primary problem for countries with undernourished popu- 
lations is to obtain a general increase in their food supply, the Preparatory 
Commission emphasizes that it will be many years before the problem is 
solved. Meanwhile, exporting countries — for example, the United States, 
Canada and Australia in respect of wheat — have farms equipped and 
organized to produce efficiently at the current level of output; and con- 
siderable expense will be involved if plantings are restricted and land 
diverted to other uses when world production expands from the present 
levels. Instead of diverting supplies to low nutrition areas financed by 
some kind of general levy, such countries may be disposed, in their own 
interest, to bear the costs of such diversions of supply. 


Questions, Difficulties and Conflicts 


Since resources available are not unlimited, FAO will not be in a position 
to give complete service in every direction and at all levels at the same 
time. The relative attention to be given to different aspects will vary 
from time to time, and might be affected by quite justifiable considera- 
tions of political tactics, as well as by the shifting urgency of different 
needs. The determination of balance both in personnel and activities is one 
of the basic judgments the Director-General and the Organization will be 
required to make. 

Moreover, as the Organization is clearly aware, the effective perform- 
ance of its duties will demand the use of outside experts and institutions 
for research, committees, missions and other services. The proposed 
compilation of an index of experts and institutions is a necessary begin- 
ning, but there are difficulties to overcome. Questions of finance, staffing, 
and leave are important, and there will be a natural tendency to draw on 
American institutions which are closer at hand, better staffed and 
equipped and more affluent, and this may limit the range of experience 
and viewpoint. Moreover, the idea must be sold that to serve the world 


17 Report of the FAO Preparatory Commis- had in mind in its reference to Commodity 
sion on World Food Proposals, p. 53. It is Councils. 
not clear what the Preparatory Commission 
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through FAO is a public function which is a proper responsibility for 
universities and research institutions, and which will add to their own 
prestige and effectiveness. The working out of procedures (including, for 
example, the maintenance of personal contacts), by which these condi- 
tions may be fulfilled and a wide range of experience, viewpoints and 
ability drawn upon, is likely to pay handsome dividends. 

The same applies also to the manner in which various FAO activities 
are organized. For example, it may be that sending missions of experts 
which report after a brief visit will be less effective than to send a smaller 
number of survey groups which not only recommend but assist in or watch 
the operation of programs in selected areas, over a longer period, or to 
follow up missions in this way. The writer has had sufficient experience in 
commissions and committees at the national level to remember many 
which are little more than exercises in inquiry, and whose reports are 
pigeonholed. 

It is necessary also to hold close to the primary functions of collecting, 
analyzing, and interpreting information, and to extend this gradually as 
member countries, providing the basic material, build up their services. 
As the Preparatory Commission points out, member reports must be 
prepared and presented in time. This may impose some strain on the 
resources of the very countries where reports are most necessary if help 
is to be given, especially if other agencies require similar services. Again, 
the importance of FAO activities must be sold to member countries, and 
the appeal to national self-interest effectively presented. The establish- 
ment of national FAO committees and of regional offices assumes some 
importance in these respects. 

While to the scholarly investigator, the collection and interpretation of 
objective data may appear as the most laudable, if not the most innocuous 
of undertakings, it may, and frequently will, involve the revelation of 
serious deficiencies or the injurious effects of policy, about which members 
are sensitive, or which appear likely to give advantages to competitors. 
The former might well occur, for example, in examining the effects of 
social institutions such as tenancy or metagage on the economic status of 
different groups, the latter in respect of methods of packing or processing. 
These difficulties are common enough in local or national investigations 
and must be faced in the international field, where only the recognition 
that cooperation in such matters is in the national self-interest or the 
response to moral suasion, rather than coercion, is possible. 

It follows that, in the process of building up good will for its primary 
task, FAO must proceed with circumspection especially in the early 
years, both in the selection of subjects for investigation and in the method 
of presentation. The experience of ILO shows that a great deal may be 
achieved while yet recognizing the limitations imposed by political sensi- 
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tivities, and by and large the scope seems substantially greater for FAO 
than for ILO. It is worthwhile again to refer to the World Food Survey as 
an excellent example of what may be done. 

The whole problem has a bearing also on the extent to which pressures 
to extend the functions of FAO should be resisted, not simply in terms 
of making the best use of personnel and resources, but also in terms of the 
attitude of member countries toward FAO, as this may affect its primary 
function. The question as to whether FAO should be an operational 
agency has already been raised, and may well be raised again, while it will 
rightly exercise again the responsibility to initiate in a variety of ways and 
by a variety of methods. No clear cut answer can be given in advance as 
to what should be the proper policy at any given time; but it is a valid 
principle to weigh carefully the extent to which political objections may 
prejudice cooperation in the primary function of the discovery and spread 
of knowledge. This is not to say that prompt and even bold action may 
not sometimes be called for, as for example in the establishment of 
IEFC, but rather that a careful appraisal of consequences to the Organiza- 
tion is necessary when a problem involves sharp economic and political 
difficulties among members. 


Jurisdictional Problems 


The large number of international agencies raises problems in the 
delimitation of fields of activity and the determination of procedures to 
promote effective collaboration. It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
numerous issues involved nor to consider in detail the questions of pro- 
cedure, but certain issues are worth pointing up. 

A real difficulty arises, for instance, in the competition for personnel 
on a market already becoming depleted, and for finance in a world by no 
means affluent. In view of the desire, perhaps even the over-anxiety, of 
each nation to be adequately ‘“‘represented’”’ on the personnel of each 
organization, the large number of existing agencies is already making it 
difficult for sufficiently competent personnel to be recruited with a wide 
enough geographical distribution to satisfy everybody. Moreover, the 
separate countries will also have to expand their civil services if they are to 
fulfill their obligations to the United Nations and its agencies, and take 
advantage of the operations of the latter. It is natural that the separate 
agencies should develop a vested interest in their particular fields and 
that there will be internal pressures toward expansion. While some dupli- 
cation or overlapping is inevitable and sometimes even desirable, it 
is clearly important that this should be kept to the minimum consistent 
with effective operation and the avoidance of important gaps. This is not 
simply a question of wastage of personnel and finance through duplication, 
but also of the strain imposed on human and financial resources, particu- 
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larly in the smaller countries. Moreover, there can only be confusion if 
there is jurisdictional competition or if different agencies present reports 
on the same problem, differing in emphasis and even in the solution 
proposed. 

This last problem is illustrated in the World Food Proposals and Sug- 
gested Charter in relation to commodity arrangements. As has been shown, 
these differ not only in emphasis in relation to primary objectives, but 
also in method and procedures. Differences were, in large measure but not 
entirely, resolved in the Report of the Preparatory Commission, but there 
is still the question as to where jurisdiction is to lie, and the relationship 
between FAO and ITO has still to be clarified. The problems which came 
to light in the report referred to may well be recurrent, and they strongly 
underline the importance of coordinating the activities of the various 
agencies. This responsibility rests with the Economic and Social Council, 
and is one of the most important, and perhaps most difficult, tasks in the 
formative period. 


Economic and Political Problems 


Policies and procedures must be worked out in an environment in 
which economic and political differences are to be expected. Moreover, 
even objectives may be so interpreted as to conflict, while aims of policy 
must often be stated in terms which lack precision. 

The last point is illustrated in the affirmation of the Copenhagen Con- 
ference that stabilization policy should aim at prices ‘“‘fair to producers 
and consumers” alike. This is an ethical concept which cannot be ex- 
pressed uniquely in terms of any objective economic criteria. There 
is also a certain ambiguity in the statement that, under a two-price system 
which diverts cheaper supplies to low nutrition areas, “‘the cost to the 
exporter of providing supplies at special prices must not be recovered by 

718 
Given a certain supply at any time, it is difficult to see how the diversion 
of a part of it to a low price market can fail to “transfer any part of the 
burden to the prices of commercial exports.’’ These examples raise two 
important points: First, that in a given situation any criteria expressed 
in general terms must be given concrete reality on the basis of compromise 
judgment; second, that any international program is likely to involve a 
cost, which cannot be avoided by a form of words, and which it is just as 
well to analyze and place. 

The necessity for compromise may also exist in the reconciliation of 
objectives. It has already been pointed out that the FAO proposal for a 
World Food Board and the proposals for commodity arrangements in 


| the Suggested Charter differ in primary emphasis; and that while the 


8 Report of Preparatory Commission, p. 29. 
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analyses of the long run problem may be identical, the step by step proc- 
esses and their short run or intermediate effects might be different. In 


; 


———— 


consequence, even long run developments might diverge under the two | 


methods. It would not be difficult to illustrate other possible conflicts in 
objectives. It is perhaps just as well, therefore, to formulate such consider- 
ations explicitly and recognize that there are questions which in practice 
will be answered, not simply in terms of the expert balancing of desider- 
ata, but partly at least in terms of political compromise. 

The issues involved in these must not be lightly dismissed, nor the fact 
that there can be no nice balancing of costs and responsibilities on the one 
hand and benefits accruing on the other. In the economic sphere it is very 
likely that the countries which benefit most through international coopera- 
tion are the ones which can contribute least to the common benefit, at 
least directly. As in the Security Council, it must be expected that coun- 
tries with the power and the resources will exercise the greater influence. 
It is an open secret that modifications in the World Food Board proposals 
are connected with the official United States attitude. While we cannot 
cavil at this association of influence with responsibility, nevertheless, 
the situation is both difficult and touchy; for, as in other aspects of inter- 
national cooperation, it is important to have the full and active support of 


the lesser countries which taken in the aggregate, can wield a powerful | 


influence. Even in the best of circumstances, the smaller countries are at a 
disadvantage. They have smaller personnel resources to draw on for 


conferences and participation in other ways, and delegates or representa- ! 


tives may suffer from the language difficulty. These also may well limit 
their effective participation and lead to a certain sensitiveness which it is 
well to assuage wherever possible. 

Moreover, every country is bound to be called upon to make some 
sacrifice in domestic policy — for example, in the modification of trade 


barriers or price maintenance programs — and incur some additional , 


burdens in the interests of international cooperation. The basic problem 
in international relations arises from the fact that the sacrifices and 
burdens involved in international cooperation are immediately obvious 
and direct, and frequently fall on influential vested interests, while the 
benefits are usually long run, indirect, not immediately apparent and 
dispersed. There is a sense in which the basic task is to create a general 
awareness of where such long run interests lie. 
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THE MIDDLE POWERS IN THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


by G. pET. GLAZEBROOK 


The term ‘“‘middle power” is a convenient one that has come into 
general use as a means of avoiding the unreality of a simple division of 
states into ‘‘great’”’ and ‘‘small.’’ While attempts to find a yardstick for 
the measurement of states have been fruitless, there can be some agree- 
ment on the categories. For practical purposes the great powers at the 
present time are those which hold permanent seats on the Security Coun- 
cil, just as during the war they were those which participated in the 
meetings of heads of government on high policial and military policy. 
There are clearly also a number of smaller states which, because of limited 
resources or small population, or both, are commonly ranked as small 
powers. In between lie a number of countries which make no claim to the 
title of great power, but have been shown to be capable of exerting a 
degree of strength and influence not found in the small powers. These are 
the middle powers. There is no agreed list because, while there is a 
fixed, if arbitrary, boundary between them and the great powers, there 
are, as it were, marginal powers which might be classified as ‘‘middle”’ 
or “small.’’ Probably, however, the following members of the United 
Nations would generally be recognized as middle powers: in Europe — 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Poland; in the Americas -—— Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, and Mexico; in the Pacific — Australia, and India. 

Conscious of their position in the world and of their stake in peace, 
order, and prosperity, the middle powers have been concerned to see 
that they should have what they consider a suitable voice in world affairs. 
During the period of hostilities the primacy of the great powers in all 
major questions of common interest was in principle accepted by the re- 
maining allies, though on occasion not without misgivings. When, how- 
ever, the period was reached when a peace settlement was to be made 
and permanent international organizations established, the lesser powers 
felt that they should have a part in the decisions. The problem as it 
relates to the preparation of the treaties of peace has been examined in an 
earlier issue of this journal.'! The purpose of the present article is to de- 
scribe the policies and practices of middle powers in relation to the United 
Grorce DeT. GuLazeBrRooK, Professor of History at the University of Toronto, served during 


the war with the Department of External Affairs of Canada. He is the author of Canadian 
External Relations and Canada at the Paris Peace Conference. 


1 Philip E. Mosely, ‘‘ Peace-making, 1946’’ International Organization, I, February, 1947. 
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Nations and related organizations. In doing so it must be recognized that, 
on general questions of status, the efforts of the middle and small states 
are often indistinguishable, and that the place of the middle powers 
emerges only by adding together three factors: their opposition to undue 
great-power control, their growing tendency to act together, and the 
influence they have individually come to exert. 

Following the Moscow Conference of the four great powers in 1943, 
the statement issued expressed a belief in the necessity of establishing an 
international organization ‘“‘based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states.’’ Planning then followed on the nature 
of the general organization that was to replace the League of Nations. In 
this early period some misgivings were felt by middle powers — the 
Netherlands and Canada amongst them — that adequate provision 
might not be made for themselves. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
August 4, 1944, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
indicated this outlook and stressed the importance of function in defining 
the position of lesser powers: 


“The simple division of the world between great powers and the 
rest is unreal and even dangerous. The great powers are called by 
that name simply because they possess great power. The other 
states of the world possess power — and, therefore, the capacity to 
use it for the maintenance of peace — in varying degrees ranging 
from almost zero in the case of the smallest and weakest states up to 
a military potential not very far behind that of the great powers. 

In determining what states should be represented on the Council 
with the great powers, it is, I believe, necessary to apply the func- 
tional idea. Those countries which have most to contribute to the 
maintenance of the peace of the world should be most frequently 
selected. The military contribution actually made during this war 
by the members of the United Nations provides one good working 
basis for a selective principle of choice.”’ 


While the principle suggested in the last sentence of the above speech 
would not be equally acceptable to all the middle powers, the ‘‘functional 
idea’”’ in general comes perhaps as near as any formula that has been 
advanced to the common basis on which the middle powers build their 
claims of status in relation both to great powers and small states. 

The first opportunity afforded to the middle states for open discussion 
of the general international organization came with the San Francisco 
Conference in April, 1945. That conference, called by the four great 
powers to draw up a constitution, took as its starting point the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals which the same powers had agreed on at their 
meetings in the summer of 1944. As far as the relations between states of 
various sizes were concerned, the deliberations at San Francisco rested 
on two agreed assumptions. The first of these was that membership 
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should include all ‘‘ peace-loving states.’’ The second was the principle, 
first enunciated at Moscow, that such states should enjoy ‘‘sovereign 
equality.’’ This phrase, with a misleading appearance of exactness, is not 
easy to interpret. If applied to the terms of the Proposals it could not be 
construed to mean that sovereign equality implied equality of function. 
On the contrary, one of the fundamental beliefs of the great powers was 
that the chief responsibility for the maintenance of peace must be theirs. 
It followed as a corollary that greater responsibility required a greater 
measure of control of policy. The organization was to be based on power: 
it was to be in a position to prevent war by the possession of overwhelming 
force that would deter, or if necessary arrest, any aggressor. There could 
be no doubt that, by definition, force was chiefly to be found in the hands 
of the great powers. Consequently a special position must be designed for 
the great powers. 

Neither assumption was in itself unsatisfactory to the lesser powers. 
The first provided for general membership within the ranks of all states 
that had any proper claim. As for the second, the lesser powers were pre- 
pared to recognize the greater responsibility, and therefore the greater 
authority, of the great powers; and had, indeed, no desire to transfer 
to their own shoulders that burden which equality of function would 
involve. The questions at issue in drawing up the Charter were not the 
principles agreed on at Moscow and Dumbarton Oaks, but the degree to 
which the interpretation of those principles as applied to the wording of 
the clauses of the Charter would result in inequalities greater than the 
middle powers were prepared to accept. 

The activities of the middle powers in the formulation of the Charter 
may be regarded as of two kinds: concern over their own position in the 
organization, and contributions to the working out of the machinery in 
general. On the first aspect it may at once be said that the middle powers 
never attempted to secure for themselves a status distinct from that of 
the small powers in the sense that they would be specifically identified in 
the Charter, as were the great powers, and given special privileges. Such 
an attempt would almost certainly have run foul of the virtual impossi- 
bility of reaching an agreed list of middle powers. Furthermore, such a 
course would have had the added objection of cutting more lines across 
the membership of the United Nations. They did, however, aim to avoid 
what they considered to be undue control by the great powers both over 
the organization as a whole and over the performance of their own duties 
arising out of its decisions. The actual ground on which a division of 
opinion appeared at the conference was the relative powers of Assembly 
and Security Council, and the privileged position of the great powers 
within the latter. 

The decision that the Assembly should, in dealing with major political 
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questions, play second fiddle to the Council was a basic one, and reflected 
perhaps the main difference in thinking as compared to 1919. It followed 
from the principle, generally accepted, that the great powers controlled 
the force required and must make the decisions which they themselves 
would have to enforce. But it did not follow that the lesser powers were 
prepared to accept either a complete control of the Council by the great 
powers or the complete divorce of the Assembly from problems of security. 
To ensure that this latter situation should not obtain, the Australian 
delegation advocated a change in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals which 
resulted in a compromise on phraseology appearing as Article 10 of the 
Charter. The effect of the new article was to empower the Assembly to 
discuss and make recommendations on any question within the scope of 
the Charter which was not being handled by the Council. Chapter IV was, 
in fact, completely revised and amplified, with the result that the Assem- 
bly’s functions and its relation to the Council were of a character gen- 
erally satisfactory to the lesser states. ) 

While the middle powers provided the initiative on the changes in 
the position of the Assembly, it was more in connection with the com- 
position of the Security Council that they appeared as expressing views 
different from those of the small states. Under the Proposals the Council 
was to be composed of representatives of the five great powers, together 
with an additional six representatives elected by the Assembly for a term 
of two years. When this chapter came under discussion, a large number of 
amendments were proposed. These fell roughly into three main groups. A 
number of delegations, particularly those from the smallest states, argued 
that the number of non-permanent seats should be increased. Several of 
the Latin-American delegations suggested that a portion of the seats 
should always be filled by their group. Some of the middle powers, how- 
ever, sought by various means to distinguish, in the elections to the 
Council, between the middle and the small states. The Netherlands 


amendment was simply that the middle powers should always have 

adequate representation. Mexico (as well as supporting the Latin-Ameri- — 
can plan) argued that election should be on a basis of responsibility. Aus- | 
tralia and Canada more fully expressed the view earlier described by the | 
latter as the functional principle. The result of a prolonged series of dis- | 


cussions led to an amendment proposed by the sponsoring powers and 
forming part of Article 23 of the Charter: 
“*. , . The General Assembly shall elect six other members of the 


United Nations to be non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, due regard being specially paid, in the first instance to the con- 


tribution of members of the United Nations to the maintenance of 


international peace and security and to the other purposes of the 
Organization, and also to equitable geographical distribution.” 
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The phrase ‘‘in the first instance”’ indicated that geographical distribu- 
tion was a secondary consideration. 

A related question, which was only partially settled at San Francisco, 
was that of the right of veto by the great powers. The argument which led 
to the decision on a power of veto was in itself defensible. It was rightly 
believed that the League of Nations was from the first seriously weakened 
by abstention of great powers, and that it was necessary in the United 
Nations to achieve a position under which all eligible great powers would 
feel themselves able to join without making commitments for which they 
were unprepared. Opposition by a great power to any major policy would 
in itself render that policy impossible of attainment, and it was therefore 
concluded that unanimity of the great powers in the Council must be 
preserved. The Yalta formula was carried over to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, where it met opposition from middle and small powers alike, and 
reluctant acceptance by some of the great powers. While no change was 
accepted and the veto remained, there was another side to the question in 
which the middle powers did have their way. The veto, as the New Zea- 
land delegate pointed out, allowed to the great but not to the lesser powers 
individual decisions on peace or war. The Canadian delegation pointed to 
the same anomaly. In plenary session in April, Mr. Mackenzie King 
explained his government’s view: 


“The powers which the proposals would vest in the Security Council 
to call upon all members to join in the imposition of sanctions — 
military, economic and diplomatic — raise especially difficult prob- 
lems for secondary countries with wide international interests. It is 
likely that if sanctions have to be imposed against an aggressor, the 
active collaboration of some states not on the Security Council will 
be needed. Let me contrast the position in this respect of the great 
powers on the one hand and of the secondary countries with world- 
wide interests on the other. Each great power is assured not only 
of full participation in the consideration of the dispute from the 
beginning, but it can itself prevent any decision to impose sanctions, 
even if it be in a minority of one in the Security Council. All the 
other members of the Organization are asked to obligate themselves 
in the Charter to carry out any decision of the Security Council, 
including decisions which might require them to send into action the 
forces which they are all expected to place at the Council’s disposal, 
as well as decisions which might gravely disrupt their economic life.” 


Following this argument the Canadian delegation proposed an amend- 
ment (subsequently embodied in the Charter as Article 44) by which a 
lesser state should have the right of participating in the decisions of the 
Council concerning the employment of the contingents of that state’s 
armed forces. ‘‘ No taxation without representation,” the American report 
later aptly labelled this point of view. By the end of the Conference, there- 
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fore, whatever special status was acquired by the middle states was to be 
found in Articles 23 and 44 taken together. 

The signature of the Charter in June, 1945, was followed by a period of 
further organization in London. At San Francisco an important part in 
shaping the Charter was taken by the Co-ordination Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of fourteen states: the five great powers, five 
middle powers (Australia, Brazil, Canada, Mexico, and the Netherlands), 
and four smaller states. Similarly in London the Executive Committee of 
the Preparatory Commission — made up of the same states — was an 
important element in laying the foundations of the United Nations. The 
Assembly following the Preparatory Commission gave attention also to 
immediate questions of policy, but the réle of the middle powers is best 
seen in the meetings of the various organs of the United Nations as they 
proceeded thereafter. 

On the Security Council as elected at the first part of the first session of 
the Assembly, in London, five out of six non-permanent members were 
middle states — Brazil, Mexico, Poland, the Netherlands, and Aus- 
tralia.2 These powers, therefore, could and did play an active part in the 
proceedings of the Council. On the Spanish question, for example, the 
subject was introduced by the representative of Poland, and the com- 
mittee to collect information and report was both proposed and chaired 
by Australia. In the various stages of discussion of this and other ques- 
tions the representatives of the middle powers took their full part. In 
particular Australia carried a major share throughout. There did not, 
however, appear any tendency for the middle powers to act as a bloc, and 
a study of a series of votes will show great variety in the list for and 
against any motion. 

The General Assembly, for the second part of its first session, went to 
New York where it sat from October 23 to December 15, and a diversity 
of subjects was brought before it. Representing as it did all members of 
the United Nations, it included powers of all sizes. On many of the major 
questions the middle powers are found to have voted in the same way, but 
the significance of their contribution was not found in this but in the 
individual parts they played in the work of the Assembly. Like the Se- 
curity Council, the Assembly devoted a good deal of time to the Spanish 
question. To indicate the activity of the middle powers, it was to be noted 
that Belgium proposed two of the major decisions that were later taken to 
the Assembly: the recommendation for withdrawal of ambassadors from 
Madrid, and the recommendation to the Security Council that if the 
Franco régime was not in a reasonable time replaced by a more acceptable 
government the Council should consider ‘‘the adequate measures to be 


2 The balance has slightly changed in 1947 with the election of Colombia, Syria, and Belgium 
to replace Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands. 
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taken in order to remedy the situation.”’ A further example taken from a 
different field is the action of Canada in discussions of the relief question. 
In view of the approaching end of UNRRA activities its council had 
discussed at Geneva in August, 1946, what steps could be taken to deal 
with subsequent relief needs. Following a difference between certain 
European countries on the one hand and the United States and the 
United Kingdom on the other, the UNRRA council recommended to the 
General Assembly that the matter should be further studied. There again 
differences developed. Mr. LaGuardia proposed an international body 
with powers only to make recommendations. He further expressed his 
willingness to accept ‘‘sight unseen”’’ any plan that Canada might put 
forward. The Canadian response took the form of amendments to a plan 
advanced by the United States, United Kingdom and Brazil, and the 
accepted arrangement for a technical committee embodied all the amend- 
ments. The final solution to a difficult question was thus achieved with 
the aid of two middle powers. The committee of nine, as named, included 
four middle powers — Argentina, Brazil, Canada and Poland — and four 
great powers. 

The general question of disarmament was in part the responsibility of 
the Assembly and of the Atomic Energy Commission. The latter is made 
up of representatives of the states holding seats on the Security Council, 
with the addition of Canada because of its special connection with the 
subject. In the somewhat vigorous discussion in the Commission it is 
noticeable that the middle powers were active, and in particular that the 
Canadian representative put forward constructive proposals which con- 
tributed to the agreements reached. Within the Assembly the middle 
powers might be regarded as having less responsibility than the great 
powers because of the fact that the latter, by virtue of their being great 
powers, held the keys to military strength. On the other hand it was 
evident that most of the middle powers had been heavily involved in the 
recent hostilities and had reason, both because of their interests and of 
their comparatively large capacity to contribute to warfare, to seek means 
to reduce armaments. One incident may be mentioned as illustrating the 
intervention of the middle powers in the proceedings. At the end of 
November, following an interval between the Soviet proposals in the 
Assembly and committee consideration, the basis of further consideration 
of the problem proved to be a Canadian draft which, in fact, became an 
acceptable basis for the final resolution. 

Most of the examples so far given of the place of the middle powers in 
the United Nations have been drawn from the political sphere. In the 
other organs of the United Nations, however, their activities have been no 
less marked. The Economic and Social Council, as constituted by the 
General Assembly in London, included three middle powers — Belgium, 
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India, and Canada — out of a total of eighteen members. On the com- 
missions set up by the Council, however, the middle powers were more 
fully represented. On the Economic and Employment Commission, for 
example, Belgium, Brazil, Poland, Canada, and Australia were to name 
representatives. Similarly the Preparatory Committee of the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment includes Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, and the Netherlands. Membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is open to all govern- 
ments of the United Nations; in working out its constitution the repre- 
sentatives of the middle powers were notably interested and were active 
on its various committees. 

On some of the specialized agencies with wide membership, such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the World Health Organization, 
the middle powers have, with other states, opportunity for membership. 
Thus the middle powers were placed in a position in which they would 
exert influence in non-political fields, and in general it may be said that 
they have availed themselves of these opportunities. Examples need not 
be multiplied of such activities. Canada contributed materially to the 
development of the World Health Organization, and a Canadian became 
the executive secretary of its Interim Commission. In the Food and 
Agriculture Organization the European middle powers were concerned 
primarily as consumers, and the remainder — particularly Argentina and 
Canada — as producers of food. 

Little more than an indication need be given of the réles of the middle 
powers in non-political aspects of the work of the United Nations, since 
in that field they have, generally speaking, found no serious obstacles in 
the way of taking their full part and exerting influence commensurate 
with their capacity and interest. Much undoubtedly can be accomplished, 
and is being accomplished, in the social, economic, and cultural fields 
that not only in itself benefits humanity but alleviates international 
friction. Yet it is by its capacity to deal with direct political problems — 
particularly control of armaments, sanctions, peace and war — that the 
United Nations, like the League of Nations, will ultimately be judged. It 
is only in this latter field that the great powers reserved special privileges 
for themselves, and that the middle powers have from the first raised the 
question of status. Partly by revisions of the draft charter and partly by 
convention and practice the middle powers have to some degree secured 
in political questions an authority related to their place in the world. 
There remains, however, the dispute over the exercise of the veto — over 
the exercise, rather than over its existence. 

It has already been suggested that although the middle powers 
achieved a slightly separate constitutional position for themselves they 
have not acted as a unit in questions under discussion by any organ of the 
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United Nations. The latter may be explained in part by the cross-current 
of bloc-voting which has been evident from the first. At San Francisco, for 
example, the Latin-American States voted as a bloc over the admission of 
Argentina, and in the Assembly the Arab States voted as a bloc over the 
presence of French troops in Syria. The elections of last November to the 
Security Council and the Economic Council further showed the influence 
of regional blocs. On a number of occasions it has been evident that there 
is a Soviet bloc, which includes one of the middle powers, Poland. On the 
other hand, there are numerous examples to indicate that the countries 
of the British Commonwealth — including three middle powers — have 
not acted in the same way. 

So long as such blocs continue to exist it is unlikely that the middle 
powers will act as a unit merely on the ground that they are middle 
powers; and while the particular cause is not a happy one, it is certainly 
desirable that delegations should judge the issues at stake and not make 
lines across the Assembly and other organs based either on regions or 
questions of status. Should the middle states become discontented with 
the means open to them of exercising their authority in the United Nations 
they could consider constitutional revisions which would be designed to 
ensure their relative position. One way would be by limiting the member- 
ship of some or all of the organs of the United Nations, and the other 
would be by introducing weighted voting. Either course would involve a 
major change in the present character of the United Nations, and either 
would be open to grave objections. 

As the situation stands now it appears that the middle powers have not 
only demonstrated their value in the United Nations in almost every 
activity of which they have exhibited leadership, but also have had rea- 
sonably adequate methods of taking that part in its decisions to which 
they feel their position in the world entitles them. Once the question of 
status was cleared up at San Francisco, however, there has been little 
evidence of a middle power interest which, as such, causes them to vote 
together as a block. The present tendency is toward a development of 
practice rather than constitutional revision, and if that road can be 
successfully followed the pitfall of the necessarily arbitrary distinction 
between great, middle and small powers may perhaps be avoided. One 
touchstone of the middle power will be the responsibility it is ready to 
accept and the sacrifices it is prepared to make whenever such may 
become necessary. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The principal documentation of the United Nations which has so far appeared 
has been issued in mimeographed form, although a few important documents, 
together with the Official Records of the General Assembly, the three Councils, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, have been printed. 

Most of the mimeographed documents are issued in English and French, the two 
working languages of the United Nations, although some have also appeared in 
Russian and Spanish. They appear in three main groups: unrestricted, restricted, 
and secret; only unrestricted documents are generally available, and no system for 
declassifying documents in the other two groups has yet been worked out. Docu- 
ments of the International Court of Justice are issued separately at the Hague 
and have their own numbering system, following that used by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

For each of the main organs of the United Nations a basic symbol or component 
has been adopted: A/, General Assembly; S/, Security Council; E/, Economic and 
Social Council; T/, Trusteeship Council; and AEC/, Atomic Energy Commission. 
In general, documents submitted for consideration bear the symbol of the organ 
by which they are considerea, plus a series number; thus document A/258 indicates 
the 258th document submitted to the General Assembly. 

Documents of subordinate groups of these main organs follow this breakdown 
and are now being issued according to a standard system. Standing and ad hoc 
committees, commissions, and conferences convened by the United Nations will 
be numbered according to the order of their establishment, and will carry this 
number following their basic component: standing committees, /C.1/, /C.2/, 
etc.; ad hoc committees, /AC.1/, /AC.2/, etc.; commissions, /CN.1/, /CN.2/, 
etc.; conferences, /CONF.1/, and so on. Subcommittees and subcommissions 
will also follow this system; thus A/C.4/Sub.2/6 would be the sixth document 
submitted to the second subcommittee of the fourth committee of the General 
Assembly. 

Verbatim reports of each meeting of the main bodies carry the basic symbol plus 
the component /P.V., denoting proces-verbal, and a series number. These PV’s 
are usually not issued for meetings of subordinate bodies, but summary records 
appear instead; these may appear either as a part of the basic document series, or 
may carry this basic component plus the symbol /SR/ and the number of the 
session. The summary records of the Fourth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council contain merely the basic symbol E/, while those of its subordinate com- 
missions carry the symbol /SR/. 

Other standard symbols are: /PC/, Preparatory Commission; /INF/, informa- 
tion series; /Rev./, revision; /Add./, addendum; and /Corr./, corrigendum. Spe- 
cial series which deserve mention are those of the General Committee of the General 
Assembly, issued under the symbol A/BUR/, and petitions to the Trusteeship 
Council, issued under the symbol T/PET. plus a number to indicate the trust 
territory from which they come. Papers issued for the use of the Secretariat may 
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carry the symbol SGB/, denoting the Secretary-General’s Bulletin, or AI/, denoting 
an administrative instruction. 
Document symbols for the principal series issued are: 


A/ Assembly 


A/BUR/ General Committee 
A/C.1/ Political and Security Committee 
A/C.2/ Economic and Financial Committee 
A/C.3/ Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee 
A/C.4/ Trusteeship Committee 


- A/C.5/ Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
ve A/C.6/ Legal Committee 
ad if £E/ Economic and Social Council 
i E/C.1/ Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 
[wo E/C.2/ Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Nongovern- 
| in mental Organizations 
ed, E/CN.1/ Economic and Employment Commission 
for E/CN.2/ Transport and Communications Commission 
cu- E/CN.3/ Statistical Commission 
gue E/CN.4/ Commission on Human Rights 
ent E/CN.5/ Social Commission 


E/CN.6/ Commission on the Status of Women 
E/CN.7/ Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


_ E/CN.8/ Fiscal Commission 
an E/CN.9/ Population Commission 
10n. E/CN.10/ Economic Commission for Europe 
we S/ Security Council 

S/C.1/ Committee of Experts on Rules of Procedure 
owh S/C.2/ Committee on the Admission of New Members 
hoc S/C.3/ Commission on Conventional Armaments 
will T/ Trusteeship Council 
rey T/Pet/ Petitions Relating to the Trust Territories 
4, AEC/ Atomic Energy Commission 
ions 


: These documents are now available in a number of centers throughout the 
nent United States as follows: 


eral 
Harvard University Library Princeton University Library 

plus Cambridge, Massachusetts Princeton, New Jersey 
PV's Yale University Library University of North Carolina 
ords — ng cep Chapel Hill, N. C. 
3, or rown University Library Joint Uadecntter ttheast 

’ . y Libraries 

on eee ee Nashville, Tennessee 
cial New York Public Library parr Uni ‘ty Lib 
nen 476 Fifth Avenue uisians University Labrary 
— New York. New York University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
.na- | Columbia University Libraries University of Texas Library 
mn New York, New York Austin, Texas 
onal Johns Hopkins University Library University of Washington Library 
ship | Baltimore, Md. Seattle, Washington 
com Cornell University Library University of Chicago Libraries 
wa Ithaca, New York Chicago, Illinois 
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Northwestern University Libraries 


Evanston, Illinois 

Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Louis Public Library 

St. Louis, Missouri 

General Library 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, Illinois 

University of Minnesota Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Denver Public Library 
Denver, Colorado 


University of California Library 
Berkeley, California 


Stanford University Libraries 
Stanford University, California 


University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 


Los Angeles Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 


World Peace Foundation 
Boston, Massachusetts 








I. THE UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


el 
ian On April 2, 1947, the United Kingdom transmitted a message to the United Na- 


tions requesting the Secretary-General to place the question of Palestine on the 
agenda of the next annual session of the General Assembly and to call a special 
session ‘‘as soon as possible”’ in order to constitute a special committee to study the 
Palestine situation and report thereon. Within eleven days a total of 28 concur- 
rences, the necessary majority, was received, thus making possible the convocation 
of such a session. Consequently, the General Assembly’s first special session con- 

' yened on April 28, with a provisional agenda containing one substantive item: 
“constituting and instructing a special committee to prepare for consideration of 
the question of Palestine at the second regular session.” ! 

Communications, dated April 21 and 22, to the Secretary-General from the 
governments of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia requested that an 
additional item, “the termination of the mandate over Palestine and the declaration 

| of its independence,” be placed on the agenda of the special session.? 


M. B. 


1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, p. 2 Documents A/286, A/287, A/288, A/289, , 
423-424. A/290, A/291. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 89th meeting, on 
January 7, 1947, to the 131st meeting on April 18, 1947. 


Acceptance of the Statute of Trieste 


By a letter of December 12, 1946, from James F. Byrnes, Chairman of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers ' the Security Council was asked to approve the articles of the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy establishing the Free Territory of Trieste. The matter 
was debated at the 89th and 91st meetings of the Security Council on January 
7 and 9, 1947, and approved on the latter date by a vote of 10 in favor with one 
abstention (Australia) .? 

The Australian representative (Makin) expressed doubt that under the Charter 
of the United Nations the Security Council was vested with sufficient power to 
accept the responsibilities given it in connection with Trieste. He did not believe 
that either Article 24, nor Chapters VI and VII of the Charter, at any point specifi- 
cally granted to the Security Council the requisite authority, and he suggested, 
therefore, that the matter could better be resolved by special treaty arrangements.’ 

After a two-day delay in order to permit the Belgian and Syrian representatives 
(Silvercruys and El Khouri) to consult their governments on this, to them, new 
matter, the other representatives opposed this restrictive interpretation of the 
powers of the Security Council. The Secretary General (Lie) submitted a memo- 
randum on the legal questions raised by the Australian position in which he stated 
that an examination of the records of the San Francisco Conference, particularly 
Document 597, Committee III/1/30, led to the conclusion that all the delegates to 
that Conference recognized that “‘the Security Council was not restricted to the 
specific powers set forth in Chapters VI, VII, VIII and XII”’* but had powers 
commensurate with its responsibility for the maintenance of peace and security, 
limited only by the fundamental principles and purposes contained in Chapter I 
of the Charter. 

After some disagreement between the Chinese and Soviet representatives (Quo 
and Gromyko), as to whether the phrasing of the final paragraph of the American 
resolution did or did not infer that China was not a member of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, had been resolved by the elimination of the controversial sentence, the 
Security Council passed a resolution recording its approval of 1) the instrument for 
the provisional regime of the Free Territory of Trieste, 2) the permanent Statute for 
the Free Territory of Trieste, and 3) the instrument for the Free Port of Trieste.’ 


The Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 
On January 9, 1947, the Security Council at its 90th meeting began its discussion 
of the resolution of the General Assembly on the “ Principles Governing the General 


1 Document 8/224/Rev. 1. ¢ Document S/P.V. 91. 
? Document S/P.V. 91. 5 Ibid. For text of the Permanent Statute, 


* Document S/P.V. 89. see this issue, p. 410 f. 
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Regulation and Reduction of Armaments” * with two draft resolutions before it. 

[ The Soviet resolution suggested that the Security Council, in view of the fact that 

the reduction of armaments was paramount to strengthening international peace 

and security, should a) proceed to work out practical measures to implement the 

Assembly’s resolution and b) establish a commission of representatives of the 

ng, on countries members of the Security Council charged with the responsibility of sub- 
mitting within a three month period proposals for practical steps to be taken.’ 

The American resolution proposed that the Council resolve that, pursuant to the 

Assembly’s resolution, which gave first priority to the establishment of international 


‘ouncil control over atomic energy, the Security Council would consider and act upon the 
of the report of the Atomic Energy Commission and thereafter consider the practical 
matter measures and the order of priority for the implementation of other aspects of the 
\nuary Assembly resolution.* 
th one After the initial discussion on these two drafts, in which the Soviet representative 
, (Gromyko) charged that the United States was seeking to delay consideration of the 
harter reduction of armaments by insisting on prior agreement on the control of atomic 
wer to energy and the American representative (Johnson) countered by claiming that the 
yelieve Assembly itself had placed priority upon questions of atomic policy in the wording 
pecifi- of its resolution,® three other draft resolutions were submitted by France, Australia 
rested, and Colombia. 
nents.’ The French resolution suggested that the Council decide 1) to formulate practical 


tatives measures for the establishment of international control to bring about the reduction 
1, new | of armaments and armed forces as well as information on armed forces; 2) to con- 





of the sider ‘“‘as soon as possible” the report of the Atomic Energy Commission; 3) to 
nemo- | set up a committee of representatives of the countries members of the Security 
stated | Council to prepare and submit the proposals it would be in a position to formulate 
‘ularly on the Assembly’s resolution, including proposals on the studies which might be 
ites to undertaken by the Military Staff Committee; and 4) to request the Military Staff 
to the | Committee to submit within three months a) its recommendations on the organiza- 
owe»>s tion of an international force under Article 43 of the Charter and b) its reeommenda- 
curity, tions on the last two paragraphs of paragraph 7 of the Assembly resolution." 
pter I The Australian draft resolution called for 1) the establishment of a Disarmament 
Commission, 2) a request to the Atomic Energy Commission to proceed with the 
; (Quo drafting of a convention or conventions for the creation of an international system 
ericaD of control and inspection, 3) a request to the Military Staff Committee to report 
oreign ’ proposals for the special agreements under Article 43 plus the information to be 
ve, the required from members in regard to the withdrawal and reduction of armed forces." 
ont for The Colombian resolution, emphasizing the need of proceeding concurrently 
ute for with the various points of the Assembly resolution, proposed the postponement of a 
rieste.* final decision on the various items on the agenda for a three month period during 
which the report of the Atomic Energy Commission, the report of a Disarmament 
. , *For text of resolution see International 1° Document 8/243. The paragraphs in 
ussi0n Organization, I, p. 223. question dealt with the withdrawal of armed 
eneral 7 Document S/229. See S. C. Official Rec- forces in ex-enemy territories, and a progres- 
ords, Second Year, Supplement No. 2, p. sive and balanced reduction of national armed 
29-30. forces. See International Organization, I, 
‘tatute, * Document 8/233. See Ibid, p. 33. pp. 53 ff, and p. 225. 


* S. C. Official Records, Second Year, No. 2. 11 Document 8/249. 
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Commission, and a report of the Military Staff Committee on the implementation of 
Article 43 would all be submitted for consideration.” 

In the course of the debate during the 90th Meeting, the Security Council voted 
unanimously to accept formally the resolution of the General Assembly. In the dis- 
cussion running through the next two meetings, Mr. Lange (Poland) indicated 
support of the French resolution, the Brazilian (Gomez) and Belgian (Silvercruys) 
delegates gave general support to the American proposal, with the Syrian representa- 
tive (El Khouri) indicating preference for either the French or Australian resolu- 
tions. On January 15, 1947, the new American representative (Austin) introduced a 
resolution postponing discussion of the whole matter until February 4 on the 
grounds that both he and the new Secretary of State (General George C. Marshall) 
needed additional time to study the substantive problems. After a discussion in 
which the Soviet delegate (Gromyko) opposed the postponement, it was agreed 
by a vote of 10 in favor to approve the American resolution. The Soviet Union 
abstained." 

When discussion reopened on February 4, Senator Austin (United States) intro- 
duced a new resolution calling for 1) the establishment of a commission, composed of 
the members of the Security Council, to make recommendations regarding the 
practical measures, including safeguards, for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, except as regards the matters coming within the 
competence of the Atomic Energy Commission; 2) the creation of a committee made 
up of representatives of each member of the Council to make recommendations for 
the terms of reference of such a commission including its relations with the Security 
Council, Military Staff Committee, and Atomic Energy Commission; and 3) agree- 
ment that the Council should consider at its next meeting the First Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, particularly the recommendations in Part III. 

In supporting this resolution, which represented a change in the earlier American 
insistence on a solution of atomic energy matters prior to any discussion at all of the 
general problem, Mr. Austin emphasized 1) the dangers of unilateral disarmament 
and the overwhelming importance of control of atomic energy; 2) the relationship of 
general disarmament plans to the conclusion of peace treaties with Japan and Ger- 
many; and 3) the importance of carefully defining the functions and duties of the 
disarmament commission to permit of rapid work and to prevent duplication of the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The new resolution was opposed by Mr. Gromyko on the grounds a) that the 
first paragraph merely repeated what the Soviet resolution had originally stated, b) 
that the appointment of a committee was unnecessary and would lead to delay since 
the functions of the commission were already defined in the Assembly resolution; c) 
that it was quite unnecessary to reiterate a decision already made to consider the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission; and d) that Mr. Austin’s contention that 
the United States could not proceed to reduction of armaments until a complete 
system of security with safeguards was established posed a false problem since “the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces is an essential, an integral part of the 
security system that is so ardently desired by all peace-loving people.” * 

Mr. Hasluck (Australia), stating that his government could support neither the 


12 Document 8/251. 4 Document 8/264. 
# Document S/P.V.95. 1% Document 8/P.V.98. 
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American nor Russian proposals, and emphasizing that the “true cause of the 
trouble is simply a lack of confidence,” pointed to the French and Australian resolu- 
tions as compromises which might resolve the deadlock and proposed that the 
President (van Langenhove) call together an informal committee of the members 
who had proposed resolutions in an effort to resolve the differences. After the Chi- 
nese delegate (Quo Tai-chi) indicated support of the American resolution, and Mr. 
Zurayk (Syria) reiterated the importance of implementing Article 43 of the Charter, 
it was agreed that the President should call together the informal committee. 

This committee reported at the 102nd Meeting on February 11, 1947.'* Of the 
four paragraphs, agreement had been reached on all but one, for which alternative 
texts were submitted. The agreed portions stated that the Council resolved 1) to 
work out practical measures for giving effect to the Assembly resolutions on the 
reduction and regulation of armament and armed forces and information on armed 
forces; 2) to consider as soon as possible the report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and 3) to request the Military Staff Committee to submit as soon as possible 
the recommendations requested from it on February 15, 1946. The disputed para- 
graph contained what essentially comprised the essence of Soviet and American 
differences. The shorter text called for the creation of a Commission to report within 
three months proposals for a) general regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces, and b) for practical and effective safeguards therefor. The longer ver- 
sion, representing the American position, added to the above four stipulations: 1) 
the report should cover the implementation insofar as the Assembly resolution re- 
lated to armaments within the new commission’s jurisdiction; 2) the commission 
should submit a plan of work for approval; 3) matters coming under the Atomic 
Energy Commission were specifically excluded from consideration; and 4) the 
new group was to be called the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

During the discussion, which extended through four meetings until approval of 
the resolution at the 105th Meeting on February 13th, the arguments went over 
much the same points as previously, with the Soviet Union arguing that it was not 
necessary to define the functions of the new Commission, and the United States 
insisting that the definition be included to prevent any possibility that information 
on atomic energy might be sought by the new group. An Australian amendment 
seeking to soften the flat declaration of mutually exclusive jurisdictions by the two 
commissions was defeated when supported only by Australia and Syria.'? A Soviet 
amendment stating that the work and reports of the two commissions should be the 
basis for working out measures for regulation and reduction of armaments was de- 
feated when supported only by Russia and Poland. A Soviet proposal to vote on the 
disputed paragraph in two parts was defeated when supported only by Australia, 
Colombia, Poland, and Syria, with the United States and Brazil opposed and the 
other powers abstaining. The controversial paragraph, containing the American 
definitions, was thereupon approved by a vote of 9 to 0 with Poland and the Soviet 
Union abstaining.’* 

The final paragraph was then amended to request a report from the Military 
Staff Committee ‘with regard to the basic principles which should govern the or- 
ganization of the United Nations Armed Force” not later than April 30, 1947, by a 


% Document 8/268. 18 Thid. 
17 Document S/P.V.104. 
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vote of 9 to 0 with Poland and the Soviet Union abstaining. With the abstention 
of the Soviet Union, the resolution as amended was approved by a vote of 10 
to 0.19 


Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 


The Security Council discussed the First Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 2° in seven meetings between February 13 and March 10, 1947. The Report had 
been approved in the Commission by a vote of 10 to 0 with the Soviet Union and 
Poland abstaining. 

In the preliminary discussion in the Security Council, many of the statements pre- 
viously gone over in the Commission were repeated. The Soviet delegate (Gromyko) 
sharply criticised the continued production of atomic bombs by the United States as 
a ‘‘kind of lever for political pressure on some other nations’’,?! and insisted that the 
Report of the Commission was deficient in that it stated that control should be estab- 
lished within the framework of the United Nations rather than the Security Council, 
where the unanimity principle would apply. He submitted twelve proposed amend- 
ments to the Report modifying some of the findings and recommendations.”? Apart 
from changes dealing largely with phraseology, three amendments 1) placed the ad- 
ministration of an enforceable international convention within the framework of the 
Security Council; 2) emphasized the importance of a convention as distinguished 
from a system of control and inspection; 3) stated that the control organs should 
provide for the adoption of decisions “‘in appropriate cases by majority vote” instead 
of specifying, as did the Report itself, that the veto should be completely abolished 
in regard to all control or inspection activity. 

After some discussion, running through two meetings, as to whether the Security 
Council was in fact entitled to amend the report of a Commission established by the 
Assembly, the French delegate (de la Tournelle), suggested that the Council should 
vote only on that portion of the Report on which there was agreement and that the 
balance should be referred back to the Commission for further study.** In the course 
of this discussion, France, the United Kingdom, Brazil, and Australia indicated their 
approval of the Report as submitted, and disapproved, with varying severity, the 
Soviet amendments. So, too, did the new members of the Security Council, Belgium, 
Colombia and Syria. Mr. Austin (United States), emphasizing that the Soviet pro- 
posals showed widespread agreement with the Report except in regard to the rights 
of the Security Council and the use of the veto, proposed a resolution referring the 
matter back to the Atomic Energy Commission 1) noting the wide area of agreement 
reached in the Commission and the Security Council on the preliminary broad prob- 
lems, 2) recognizing that agreement expressed on some portions of the Report by 
members of the Council was preliminary and conditioned upon acceptance of all 
parts of the final control plan, 3) transmitting the record of Council discussion, and 
4) urging the Commission to continue its inquiry and to develop as quickly as possi- 

19 Document S/P.V.105. Washington, 1947, 101 p. For excerpts from 

20 Official Records of the Atomic Energy the text of the Report, see this issue, p. 389 f. 
Commission, Special Supplement, December, See also International Organization, I, pp. 
1946. This document also appears as S/239, 99-102. 
and has been printed separately as the United 21 Document S/P.V.106. 


States and the United Nations Report Series 22 Document 8/283. 
8, Department of State Publication 2737, 23 Document S/P.V./110. 
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ble for submission to the Security Council the treaties or conventions called for in 
Section 5 of the General Assembly resolution of January 24, 1946.™ 

At this point Mr. Gromyko (USSR), although indicating his general acceptance 
of the American resolution, stated that he thought no useful purpose could be served 
by overemphasizing the amount of agreement reached by the Commission without 
at the same time stating the major unsolved problems. So far as the Soviet Union 
was concerned, the Report was unsatisfactory for the following reasons: 

1. American opposition to the oft-repeated desire of Russia to develop a conven- 
tion for the prohibition of atomic weapons arose because one country desired “‘to 
impose its will in questions of atomic energy on other countries, ”’** with the purpose 
of strengthening its monopoly position. The prohibition of atomic weapons “should 
constitute by itself the first important stage” in carrying out the Assembly instruc- 
tions. 

2. The Soviet Union favored strict international control and inspection. Un- 
limited control, however, would mean unlimited interference in the economic life 
and internal affairs of countries in which this control was exercised, contrary to the 
principles of sovereignty in the Charter. 

3. The Baruch proposals, accepted by the Commission, ignored the interests of 
other countries and subordinated them to the interests of the United States. The 
provisions in regard to licensing, control, and management clearly established an 
international trust capable of arbitrary, unlimited domestic interference. This 
would, furthermore, be done by majority vote — ‘‘a majority on whose benevolent 
attitude toward the Soviet Union the Soviet people cannot count.” 

4. Therefore, to grant the unlimited rights of possession and management of 
atomic establishments to the control organ ‘‘ cannot be looked upon as anything but 
an attempt by the United States to secure for itself world monopoly in the field of 
atomic energy.’’ * 

In reply, Mr. Austin (United States), cited the history of the development of the 
Commission, emphasizing particularly the initiative taken by the United States to 
internationalize control of atomic energy. He stated that the majority of the Council 
was seeking to cooperate in the development of “effective international control by a 
genuinely international cooperative development of atomic energy,” and that the 
Soviet criticisms were not constructive and did not “satisfy any of the conditions 
which are minimal and essential” 2? for real security. Mr. van Langenhove (Belgium) 
admitted that the Report of the Commission ran counter to traditional ideas of free 
enterprise and state sovereignty, but indicated general approval of the “bold idea.” 

The French delegate (Parodi) expressed his disappointment at Mr. Gromyko’s 
statement and “‘the fear that arises in our mind as the result of the negative char- 
acter [of it] which does not seem likely to help this Council in its work,” ** pointing 
out that the Soviet criticism was aimed as much at the other delegations whose rep- 
resentatives had approved the Report as directly at the United States. 
After Mr. Austin accepted a suggestion that the resolution should call for another 
report by the Atomic Energy Commission before the next session of the General 
Assembly, the resolution to refer the question back to the Commission was ap- 


24 Document S/P.V./112. 26 Ibid. 
25 Document S/P.V.115. for text of Mr. 27 Document S/P.V.117. 


Gromyko’s speech, see this issue, p. 395 f. 28 Ibid. 
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proved unanimously with no abstentions at the 117th Meeting on March 10, 
1947.28 


The Corfu Channel Dispute 

On January 10, 1947, Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom), requested the 
Secretary-General (Lie) to place the dispute regarding events in the Corfu Channel 
between the United Kingdom and Albanian Government upon the agenda of the 
Security Council.** The British Government supported this request by attaching 
copies of a note from the British to the Albanian Government, dated December 9, 
1946, and the Albanian reply of December 21, 1946. 

The British complaint covered the following points: 1) after a number of German 
mines had been swept in 1944 and 1945 from the Corfu Channel, without objection 
by the Albanian authorities, an International Central Mine Clearance Board, com- 
posed of representatives of the USSR, ‘he United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France was created to direct additional sweeping operations, responsibility for 
which in the Mediterranean was delegated to a Zone Board to which were added 
representatives of Greece and Yugoslavia; 2) the Mediterranean Zone Board, 
through its monthly publication of routing charts, thirty copies of which were 
sent to Albanian authorities, certified publicly that the Corfu Channel was free 
of mines and could be used as an international waterway, and it was so used until 
May, 1946; 3) on May 15, 1946, two British cruisers, using this international 
waterway, were fired upon by Albanian shore batteries using live ammunition; 
4) no satisfactory answer had been received about this matter from Albania, and on 
October 22, 1946, two British destroyers, proceeding through the same channel, 
struck mines which caused damage to the vessels and the loss of 44 British seamen; 
5) although the Albanian Government attempted by telegrams to the United Na- 
tions to delay sweeping operations in the Corfu Channel on the grounds that such 
action would be a violation of Albanian sovereignty, the British, after approval by 
the Central Mine Clearance Board, swept the area on November 22, 1946, and 
found 22 newly-laid German mines; 6) in view of the close watch kept on the channel 
after May 15 by the Albanian coastal authorities, ‘It is certain that no minefield 
could have been laid in the channel. . . . without the connivance or at least the 
knowledge of the Albanian authorities” * and the British Government therefore 
demanded an apology for the attacks, reparation for the damage to the ships, and 
full compensation to the relatives of the British seamen killed in the explosion. 


The question was first mentioned in the 96th Meeting of the Council on January | 


28, 1947, but because difficulty in securing transportation postponed the arrival of 
the Albanian representative (Mr. Hysni Kapo), actual discussion on the merits of 
the complaint did not begin until the 107th Meeting on February 18. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, presenting the British case, restated the basic assertions already men- 
tioned, and charged 1) the laying of a clandestine minefield in the Corfu Channel 
was a violation of Articles 2 through 5 of the 8th Hague Convention of 1907; 2) the 
laying of an unnotified minefield was a crime against humanity; 3) the minefield, 
portions of which came as close as 300 yards to the Albanian shore, could not have 
been laid without the knowledge of the Albanian authorities; 4) the Albanian Gov- 


2 Document S/P.V.117. 31 Jbid. 
30 Document S/247. 32 Document S/P.V. 107. 
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ernment’s replies indicated an unwillingness on its part to settle the matter by 
diplomatic means. Sir Alexander suggested that the Council should adopt the 
following conclusions: 1) that an unnotified minefield was laid in the Corfu Channel, 
by the Albanian Government or with its connivance; 2) that the two governments 
should settle the dispute between themselves on the basis of this finding; 3) that the 
matter be retained on the Council agenda; and 4) that the Council remind all other 
states of their responsibility to sweep or permit to be swept all parts of their terri- 
torial waters where there was reason to suspect the presence of mines. 

In reply to the British charges, Mr. Kapo made the following points: 1) although 
the Albanian Government respected the right of innocent passage, a) the Corfu 
Channel lay within the territorial waters of Albania, b) prior to the recent war the 
channel had been limited to coastal vessels and had not figured as an international 
channel of navigation, c) the right of innocent passage through territorial waters did 
not extend to warships flying no flag and passing in battle array with troops at 
battle stations as had the British ships on May 15 and October 22; 2) the Albanian 
Government had been informed that the Central Mine Clearance Board had given 
permission for mine sweeping on November 14, 1946, only if the prior approval of 
Albania were obtained, so that the sweep of November 22 was a unilateral action by 
the United Kingdom in violation of Albanian sovereignty; 3) the demand made 
by the British in this instance was no more than another portion of a crusade carried 
on by Great Britain to defeat the development of democracy in Albania, to protect 
Albanian collaborationists who had escaped to British controlled areas, and to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Albania; and 4) the Albanian Government had no 
knowledge of the presence of mines in the Corfu Channel nor how they got there. 

In the ensuing discussion, the Soviet representative (Gromyko) emphasized the 
exclusion, through the opposition of the United Kingdom and Greece, of Albania 
from the international mine sweeping bodies as evidence of an unfriendly attitude of 
Great Britain toward Albania, and opposed the British proposals. The Polish repre- 
sentative thought that the Council could not handle a problem where there existed 
such differences in regard to fact and suggested that either both parties should be 
instructed to settle the argument between themselves or the problem should be 
referred to the International Court of Justice. Mr. Hasluck (Australia) introduced 
a resolution calling for the appointment of a subcommittee to examine the available 
evidence and to make a report on the facts of the case to the Security Council. The 
Brazilian, Chinese, and Colombian representatives (Aranha, Quo and Zuleta Angel) 
supported the Australian proposal. After Mr. Gromyko (USSR) had raised but not 
forced a vote on the question of whether the voting procedures of Article 27 (3) of 
the Charter applied to the appointment of the proposed subcommittee, the Council 
voted by 8 to 0 with 3 abstentions (Poland, Syria and USSR) to approve the Aus- 
tralian resolution. After some groping as to whom should be named, it was voted on 
February 27, 1947, 8 to 0 to name Australia, Colombia and Poland to the sub- 
committee (the three states abstained from the vote).™ 

The subcommittee held ten meetings and prepared its report on March 12, 1947.% 
British, Albanian and Greek representatives had appeared before it, and the Syrian 
representative had presented questions to the two parties. Both disputants had 


33 Document S/P.V. 109. 35 Document 8/300. 
*% Document S/P.V. 114. 
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maintained their previous statements as to the facts of the case. The subcommittee 
had therefore addressed itself to defining what it believed to be the relevant issues: 
1) whether the British naval vessels did sustain damage in the Corfu Channel on 
October 22; 2) whether or not a minefield existed in the swept channel opposite 
Saranda Bay on that date; 3) whether or not this minefield was laid by Albania or 
with the connivance of the Albanian Government. On the first point the subcom- 
mittee agreed; on the last two it disagreed. 

In submitting the report each member stated his own conclusions on the last two 
questions. Mr. Zuleta Angel (Colombia) believed there could be no doubt that a 
minefield existed in the Corfu Channel which had been laid within the previous six 
months and which had caused the damage and loss of life to British ships and person- 
nel. He could not, on the evidence, vote in favor of a resolution stating that the 
Albanian Government itself laid the mines, but he would vote for a resolution saying 
that these mines could not have been laid without Albania’s knowledge. The 
Australian member (Hasluck) agreed with the conclusions of the Chairman (Zuleta 
Angel). Mr. Lange (Poland) agreed that there were mines in the area, but felt that 
no evidence presented proved that it was a true minefield or that the Albanian 
Government had either laid it or known of it. Among possible explanations were 1) 
the mines were part of an old German field; 2) the mines found on November 13 
might have been laid after the October 22 incident by Albanian emigrés or Greeks 
intent on stirring up trouble. Mr. Lange thought that Article 33 (2) of the Charter 
should be invoked and the parties asked to settle the dispute between themselves.” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan then introduced a formal resolution by which the Council 
would 1) find that an unnotified minefield was laid in the Corfu Strait by the Al- 
banian Government or with its connivance; 2) recommend that Albania and Great 
Britain settle the dispute on this basis; 3) keep the matter on the Council agenda; 
and 4) remind all states of their responsibility to clear mines from their territorial 
waters. Mr. Johnson (United States) proposed an amendment by which the Coun- 
cil would find that the minefield was laid “with the knowledge of the Albanian 
Government” rather than by it or with its connivance.** 

This was subsequently modified by the French delegate (Parodi) to read that the 
minefield ‘could not have been laid without the knowledge of the Albanian Gov- 
ernment.’’ ** In the discussion on the resolution, the Belgian, French, Colombian, 
United States’, Chinese and Australian representatives indicated their general 
approval. The Polish delegate (Lange) insisted there was no positive proof, and the 
Syrian delegate (El Khouri) felt that a sufficiently reasonable doubt existed to 
prevent him from “accusing an independent sovereign state, contrary to her declara- 
tion of faith.” «° In the final vote upon the resolution on March 25, 1947, as amended, 
Poland and the USSR voted against, Syria abstained, and the rest of the Council 
approved. The motion therefore, was lost by the negative vote of the Soviet Union. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, in continuing the discussion at the 125th Meeting of the 
Council, voiced strong criticism of the Soviet vote, pointing out that ‘‘we might 
remember this example of the exercise of the veto next time we are told that the 
principle of unanimity must apply to enforcement action, for example, against a 


36 Document S/P.V. 120. March 20, 1947. 39 Document §/P.V. 122. 
37 Ibid. 40 Thid. 
38 Document $/P.V. 121. 
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violator of any convention for the control of atomic energy. This is a case of the vi- 
olation of an international convention and the violation is protected for the moment 
by the Soviet vote.” “ After stating the British version of the origin of the veto, Sir 
Alexander introduced a resolution by which the Security Council would recommend 
that the United Kingdom and Albanian Governments should immediately refer the 
dispute to the International Court of Justice. This resolution was immediately 
supported by the United States. 

The Brazilian representative (Aranha) stated that he supported the resolution. 
His support was given only after a statement, later questioned by the Chinese and 
other delegates, that in his opinion a) the Security Council in this case had been 
asked to function as a tribunal, which it was not; b) the resources of Article 33 had 
not been exhausted by the parties to the dispute; and c) therefore the provisions of 
the Charter had not been observed when the Council originally agreed to place the 
item on its agenda. After the Council refused by a vote of 5 to 3 with 3 abstentions 
to accept a Polish adjournment motion on the grounds that the United Kingdom 
had started an irrelevant discussion of the veto, the Council adjourned on a Soviet 
plea for time to study the British resolution.“ 

After a plea by the Albanian and Soviet representatives to reject the British 
resolution as motivated by political considerations, the Council on April 9, 1947, 
agreed by an 8 to 0 vote (Poland, the USSR, and the United Kingdom abstaining) 
to refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice.“ 


Disposition of the Japanese Mandated Islands 


On February 17, 1947, the American representative (Austin) requested the 
Secretary-General (Lie) to put on the agenda the United States proposal that the 
Security Council approve, under Article 83 of the Charter, placing the former 
Japanese Mandated Islands under trusteeship to the United States.* At the 113th 
Meeting on February 26, 1947, Mr. Austin stated, in support of the American 
proposals: 1) that these islands had never belonged to Japan since they were held 
under mandate from the League of Nations; 2) that the islands were now occupied 
by the United States; 3) that they were, as shown by the events of the war, of con- 
siderable strategic importance; 4) that the United States proposals stated the condi- 
tions upon which the United States would administer these areas as a trust territory, 
conditions considered to be in conformity with the Charter. After the Soviet Union 
indicated its general support of the United States proposals, and submitted amend- 
ments by which a) the statement that the United States would administer these 
areas ‘‘as an integral part of the United States” would be omitted; b) independence 
would be accepted as a goal as well as self-government; and c) the Security Council 
would reserve the right to alter or amend the agreement, discussion was postponed 
to a later date.‘7 


“1 Document S/P.V. 125. 

42 At the 127th Meeting of the Council 
there was some criticism of this statement as 
being too restrictive an interpretation of the 
competence of the Security Council. Al- 
though no agreement was reached some 
delegates suggested that the Council ought 
to consider this statement as a regular agenda 


item at some unspecified point in the future. 
43 Document 8/P.V. 125. 
# Document S/P.V. 127. 
45 Document 8/281. 
4¢ For original U.S. proposals, see Inter- 
national Organization, I, p. 219. 
47 Document S/P.V. 113. 
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When the matter was reopened on March 12, the Security Council had before it 
telegrams from New Zealand and [ndia.. The former suggested that all governments 
members of the Far Eastern Commission be invited to present their views and the 
latter requested the privilege of attendance under Article 31. After the United 
States representative indicated no objection to these two requests, the Australian 
delegate (Hasluck) proposed, as an amendment, that the United States agreement 
submitted to the Council would be subject to confirmation in the treaty of peace 
between Japan and the Allied powers.** 

At the 119th Meeting, on March 17, 1947, the Australian amendment was modi- 
fied to read that “this agreement will enter into force on the date on which . . . the 
treaty of peace between Japan and the Allied powers . . . becomes binding on 
Japan.”’ The representatives of Canada (R. G. Riddell), India (Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar), Netherlands (E. N. van Kleffens), New Zealand (Walter Nash) and the 
Philippines (Salvador P. Lopez) took seats at the Council. After Mr. Austin (United 
States) and Mr. El Khouri (Syria) had opposed the proposed Australian amend- 
ment, the latter on the grounds that introducing a third party to the agreement was 
beyond the legal capacity of the Council, Mr. Hasluck stated that the primary aim 
of Australia, which approved of the American proposal, was to straighten out the 
legal situation in regard to the islands and to permit other belligerents against Japan 
to participate in the final decisions. Although the British representative (Cadogan) 
supported the Australian amendment, the Polish, French, and Chinese representa- 
tives indicated that they thought it unnecessary.‘® At the 123rd Meeting on March 
28, the Australian amendment was thereupon withdrawn. 

The New Zealand representative (Sir Carl Berendsen) 1) supported the Russian 
proposal to delete “‘as an integral part of the United States” from Article 3; 2) sug- 
gested a reference to Article 76(b) of the Charter in Article 6 of the American pro- 
posal; 3) took exception to the preferential position given the United States in 
regard to trade under Article 8; 4) supported the idea that the effective date of the 
agreement should be the peace treaty with Japan. The Indian representative (Mu- 
daliar) strongly supported Sir Carl Berendsen’s first, third, and last point, and 
agreed also with the Soviet proposal that independence be added to self-government 
as a goal of the trusteeship. The Philippine, Canadian and Netherlands representa- 
tives indicated that they were in general satisfied with the agreement as proposed.* 

After the American representative (Austin) indicated willingness to a) accept the 
goal of independence in accordance with Article 76(b) of the Charter; and b) ac- 
cepted a Polish amendment, opposed by the Soviet Union, to the preamble, by which 
it was inferred that Japan’s violation of the mandate agreement gave justification to 
the United States proposals, discussion centered on whether the Polish amendment 
was, in fact, good law. After some inconclusive arguments and votes, it was finally 
unanimously agreed to accept the original United States’ preamble. Only two other 
matters required votes. First, the Council by a vote of 6 against and three in favor 
(Poland, the United Kingdom and the USSR), with China and the United States 
abstaining,“ voted down the British proposal to remove the most favored nation 


48 Document S/P.V. 118. concerning this agreement the United States 
49 Document 8/P.V. 119. would abstain from voting and therefore 
50 Document S/P.V. 123. prevent the possibility of a veto 


51 Mr. Austin emphasized that on votes 
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treatment accorded the United States in Article 8. Second, the Council refused by a 
vote of 8 to 1 with France and the United States abstaining, to adopt the Soviet 
amendment to Article 15, stating that the agreement could be altered or amended by 
the Security Council, and approved the original United States proposals by a vote 
of 8 to 0 with Poland, Syria and the USSR abstaining. The agreement as a whole was 
then approved unanimously on April 2, 1947.8 


The Greek Dispute 


The Greek question was before the Security Council twice in the period under 
review. The first time was when, on February 7, the Commission of Investigation 
Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents requested the Security Council to advise it as 
to whether its action in informally requesting the Greek Government to postpone 
the execution of 11 persons condemned by military tribunals (partially acceded to 
by the Government) was covered by the terms of reference establishing the Com- 
mission. After the Council voted 8 to 3 against inviting the representatives of 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania to take part in the discussion (favored by 
the United States, the USSR and Poland)* it discussed an American proposal that 
the Commission be informed that it was not empowered to request the postpone- 
ment of executions in any of the countries involved unless i+ believed an examination 
of the persons concerned would assist it in its work. Although opposed by the Soviet 
Union and Poland, whose representatives wanted the action of the Commission 
approved, it was adopted on February 10, 1947 by a vote of 9 to 0, with Poland and 
the USSR abstaining. 

The second occasion for the discussion of Greek affairs arose on March 28, 1947, in 
response to a request by the United States representative (Austin). Mr. Austin, after 
stating that the United States was concerned that the Greek Commission leave 
representatives in Greece who could report immediately should any violations of the 
border occur, referred in detail to President Truman’s message to Congress of 
March 12, 1947, requesting $400,000,000 for the aid of Greece and Turkey, stat- 
ing that t’\ United States, in this policy, ‘was giving momentum to the United 
Nations.” °’ 

Mr. Austin’s statement was considered, starting with the 126th Meeting on April 
7, with the Bulgarian (Athanassov), Greek (Dendramis), Yugoslav (Krasovec) and 
Albanian (Kapo) representatives present. Mr. Gromyko (USSR) charged that the 
American proposals, far from strengthening the United Nations, undermined the 
organization by acting without prior notification and without awaiting the report 
of the investigation commission. Further, to send military instructors to Greece was 
to intervene in the internal affairs of a country. Although aid to Greece could be 
justified, the same did not apply to Turkey.* 

After Great Britain and Australia indicated their support of the position of the 
United States, Mr. Austin introduced a resolution that the Commission “maintain 
in the area a subsidiary group composed of a representative of each of the Members 
of the Commission.” 5* The French delegate (Parodi), emphasizing the temporary 


52 Document S/P.V. 124. letin, XVI (March 23, 1947), p. 534. 
53 Document 8/266. 57 Document S/P.V. 123. 

54 Document S/P.V. 100. 58 Document 8/P.V. 126. 

55 Document S/P.V. 101. 59 Ibid. 


5¢ For text see Department of State, Bul- 
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character of the resolution, suggested that the group should remain in the area 
“pending a new decision of the Security Council.’’ Mr. Austin accepted the amend- 
ment. 

Considerable discussion ensued lasting through the 128th, 129th, 130th and 
131st sessions. The American resolution was opposed on varying grounds. Dr. Lange 
(Poland) pointed out that the United States, opposing the continuation of UNRRA, 
pled lack of funds for relief, yet was now providing funds unilaterally, and, in his 
opinion, to support an irresponsible, corrupt, inefficient and unpopular regime 
which was itself creating instability; such aid constituted a direct violation of the 
Charter.** The Bulgarian and Yugoslav representatives favored a Russian sugges- 
tion that aid be administered under the United Nations rather than unilaterally. 
The Albanian representative believed the United States proposals weakened the 
United Nations, although Albania favored saving the Greek economy, and opposed 
having the Commission leave a group in Greece. Mr. Gromyko (USSR) attacked 
the proposal on the grounds that the work of the Commission and the question of 
American aid to Greece were two separate problems to be discussed separately. He 
opposed leaving a group of the Commission behind, and wanted a new commission 
created to see that American aid was administered solely for the benefit of the Greek 
people. 

Mr. Austin, replying to these points, emphasized the Vandenberg amendment 
to the Congressional legislation authorizing the aid, an amendment by which the 
United States agreed to cease its aid should a majority of the Security Council so 
recommend. The French, Brazilian, and Syrian delegates supported the United 
States, as did the Colombian representative (Lopez), who indicated his general 
concern at the explosive character of the Balkan situation following the British 
declaration of its intention to withdraw from Greece, and suggested that the Secur- 
ity Council might appropriately recommend a general Balkan settlement through a 
committee to work for the resolution of all pending points of tension. 

At the 131st Meeting of the Security Council, on April 18, the American proposal, 
as amended, was approved by a vote of 9 to 0 with Poland and the USSR abstaining. 
At the same meeting the Soviet resolution to establish a commission of supervision 
for the American aid program for Greece failed of passage when supported only by 
Poland and the USSR, with Australia, Belgium, Brazil and the United Kingdom 
opposed and the other members abstaining.” 


The Commission on Conventional Armaments 


The Commission on Conventional Armaments, created by the Security Council on 
February 13, 1947, held five meetings in the period from March 24 to April 
9, adopted as its rules of procedure those of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
created a subcommittee composed of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council to prepare a draft of the plan of work which the Commission was to submit 
to the Security Council for approval.” 

This action occurred after a series of general statements by the members of the 
Commission on the procedure and approach to the problem within their jurisdiction. 
The British and American delegates (Cadogan and Johnson) emphasized the impor- 


6 Document S/P.V. 128. 62 Document S/C.3/SR.5. 
61 Document S/P.V. 131. 
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tance of establishing a viable security system with verification procedures prior to 
any general disarmament, the former basing his case in part upon pre-war experience 
under the League.* The Russian representative (Gromyko) thought that too much 
emphasis had been laid upon the prior achievement of security which would, in his 
opinion, be the result of disarmament." 

Since these stands merely repeated positions taken earlier during the Security 
Council discussions, the Colombian delegate (Lopez) suggested that time would be 
saved if the subcommittee mentioned above were appointed. Although the Belgian 
representative (van Langenhove) indicated some fear the small and middle powers 
might be accused of shirking their responsibilities by acquiescing in the creation of a 
committee of this character, the Commission approved the Colombian proposal by a 
vote of 6 to 3 with 2 abstentions. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The only meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission in the period under review 
occurred on March 19, 1947. At this meeting the Commission considered the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council, passed on March 10, 1947, on the First Report of 
the Commission. It then voted “that its committees — and, in particular, the 
Working Committee and Committee 2 * — consider the questions following from 
the Resolution and, in particular, the questions relating to the establishment of 
international control of atomic energy on which agreement among its Members had 
not yet been reached.” *7 


8 Document 8/C.3/SR.1. 6 See International Organization I, p. 99. 
* Document 8/C.3/Corr. 1. 87 Document AEC /21. 
55 See this issue, p. 324 f. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Fourth Session of the Economic and Social Council, which met at Lake Suc- 

cess from February 28 to March 29, 1947, considered matters which were mainly 
substantive in character, most of its organizational work having been completed at 
the third session. Questions discussed ranged from urgent short-term problems, such 
as the reconstruction of devastated areas, to those of a long-range nature such as 
world freedom of information and an international bill of rights. 
Organization: At the first meeting of the Council, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(India), who had served as President of the Council for its first year of existence, was 
reelected for a second term. Dr. Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia), and Mr. Arca 
Parro (Peru), were chosen as vice-presidents for the coming year. 

The Council amended its rules of procedure to correspond with those of the Gen- 
eral Assembly regarding terms of office of members and provisions for financial 
estimates in connection with Council resolutions.’ ECOSOC also confirmed members 
of its commissions not previously approved, made provision for alternates for Com- 
mission members, and approved a calendar of Council, commission, and subcommis- 
sion meetings for the year 1947. It was decided that the Economic and Employment, 
Social, Human Rights, and Transport and Communications Commissions would 
normally meet twice a year, and the Statistical, Population, Status of Women and 
Fiscal Commissions should hold one session annually. During 1947, however, the 
Statistical and Population Commissions will meet twice.? 


Reconstruction and Relief Questions 

Economic Commission for Europe: Upon the recommendation of the General As- 
sembly,* and after considering reports from the Economic and Employment and 
Transport and Communications Commissions,‘ the Council voted to establish an 
Economic Commission for Europe composed of the European members of the United 
Nations and the United States. Subject to general supervision by ECOSOC, and 
provided that the commission took no action in respect to any country without 
prior agreement by that country, the Commission was directed to a) initiate meas- 
ures for raising the level of European economic activity and strengthening economic 
relations among European states and with other countries; b) collect, evaluate and 
disseminate economic, technical and statistical information; c) consult with the 
member governments of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, the 
European Coal Organization, and the European Central Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion, with a view to the termination of the first and the absorption of the essential 
activities of the second and third; d) make direct recommendations to member or 
consulting governments or to specialized agencies, provided proposals affecting 
world economy were submitted in advance to ECOSOC; and e) establish appropriate 
subsidiary bodies, and admit European governments not members of the United Na- 
tions and representatives of the Free Territory of Trieste to consultative status. It 


1 Document E/P.V. 51. 3 International Organization, I, p. 61 
2 Document E/431. 4 Documents E/255 and E/270. 
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was agreed that the Council would make a special review of the work of the Economic 
Commission for Europe before 1951. The commission was to have headquarters in 
Geneva, was to be convened as quickly as possible, and was to report at the Fifth 
Session of ECOSOC on the functions and organizational arrangements necessary for 
the commission to deal with problems of European transport.' The First session of 
the commission met on May 2 in Geneva. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: At the same time that it created the 
Economic Commission for Europe, ECOSOC established the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, under substantially the same terms of reference as the 
former. The territories to be considered by the commission in the first instance were 
British North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indo- 
Chinese Federation, Hong Kong; Malayan Union and Singapore, Netherlands Indies, 
the Philippine Republic and Siam. Membership of the commission was to include 
Australia, China, France, India, Netherlands, Philippine Republic, Siam, USSR, 
United Kingdom and the United States, plus any other states in the area which 
subsequently became Members of the United Nations. Headquarters temporarily 
were to be in Shanghai, and the commission was instructed to report at the Fifth 
Session on a) membership of the commission, including provisions which might be 
made for associating with its work territories or groups of territories, b) geographical 
scope, and c) changes or additions in its terms of reference.* 
Devastated Areas in North Africa and the Middle East: The terms of reference of the 
Temporary Subcommission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, 
on whose report the new commissions were based, had included North Africa and 
Ethiopia. The Lebanese representative (Malik), assisted by the Indian and Cuban 
representatives (Kirpalani and Cisneros), sought to extend the jurisdiction of the 
European Commission to these areas. To handle this question, ECOSOC passed a 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General to make a field survey of these areas 
and to report at the Fifth Session of the Council.? The Lebanese delegate also an- 
nounced that at the Fifth Session he would sponsor a resolution calling for the 
establishment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East.* 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: The Council approved the program for 
work for 1947 of the International Children’s Emergency Fund, which had been 
created by the General Assembly for the benefit of children and adolescents of 
countries which had been victims of aggression, in order to assist in their rehabilita- 
tion. It was recommended that priorities be given to 1) supplementing essential food 
and other supplies needed to alleviate malnutrition and disease, 2) encouraging the 
reestablishment of children’s institutions and services destroyed by the war, and 3) 
enlisting cooperation of the United Nations and the World Health Organization in 
the training of health and welfare personnel for children’s work.* The Council also 
designated Switzerland, in view of its aid to children of devastated countries, as a 
member of the Executive Board of the Fund. 

Following a Norwegian proposal, the Council approved in principle the suggestion 
of a special appeal for voluntary contributions to meet emergency relief needs of 


: 5 Document E/CN.10/1. The final resolu- * Document E/405. 

tion was based on a United States draft 7 Document E/407. 

resolution, originally introduced in the 8 Document E/P.V. 80. 

Economic and Employment Commission ® Document E/411; see also Document 
(Document E/CN.1/26.) E/P.V.83. 
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children and adolescents, through collection of ‘‘one day’s pay” from workers in 
countries throughout the world. Despite some objections because the plan as orig- 
inally presented to and accepted by the General Assembly envisaged collection to 
pay to meet relief needs in general rather than specifically for the ICEF,'* the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to continue to explore the most appropriate procedure 
to carry forward the collection, and to report to the next Council session. He was 
authorized to fix a date for the collection. 

Other Relief and Reconstruction Matters: The Council took note to a report of the 
Special Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief Needs, prepared last January and sub- 
mitted directly to Members of the United Nations. ECOSOC also asked the Secre- 
tariat to make a study of the availability of freely convertible foreign currency in 
relation to import programs of the devastated countries, recognizing the importance 
of their foreign exchange position in determining financial needs." 


Employment and Economic Development 


Stressing the interdependence, on an equal level, of employment and economic 
development, ECOSOC directed the Economic and Employment Commission to 
report on “the most appropriate forms of international action for . . . the better 
utilization of world resources of manpower, materials, labor, and capital in order to 
promote higher standards of living throughout the world, more particularly in 
undeveloped and underdeveloped areas,” emphasizing the fact that scarcity of 
labor today should not detract from provision against unemployment in the future. 
The commission was also asked to report on international action required to main- 
tain full employment and economic stability, and to keep constant watch on world 
economic conditions.” 

Agreeing with a commission recommendation, the Council decided that a Sub- 

commission on the Balance of Payments was not needed at present, and directed the 
Secretariat to continue its study of these problems. 
Recommendations to the ITO: Following inclusion in the draft ITO Charter of a 
provision by which the International Trade Organization would advise member 
nations on making and carrying out plans for economic development, the Council 
was asked whether this provision would be in accordance with the Council’s view on 
allocation of functions relating to economic development. The Council, while de- 
ciding that such ITO action was appropriate, requested that in the final drafting of 
the ITO charter consideration would be given to activities of other agencies and 
organs in the field, and took the view that it was too early for the Council to attempt 
any rigid delimitation of functions of organizations operating under the aegis of the 
United Nations.’* 

The ITO Preparatory Committee also asked the Council to help secure coordina- 
tion in the field of international commodity agreements, pending establishment of 
the International Trade Organization. ECOSOC recommended that all United 
Nations Members take the principles of the draft ITO charter as a guide when 
negotiating commodity agreements, and instructed the Secretary-General to appoint 
an Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. 


10 See International Organization, I, p. 12 Document E/403. 
60, 65. 18 [bid. 
11 Document E/P.V.82. 
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This committee, “‘to keep informed of and to facilitate’’ international consultation 
or action, was to consist of a chairman representing the ITO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, a person nominated by FAO, and a member concerned particularly with non- 
agricultural primary commodities.” 

Expert Advice to Member Governments: Following out the ITO request, and imple- 
menting a General Assembly resolution, the Council instructed the Secretariat to 
establish machinery to assist member governments in obtaining information about, 
and securing upon request, expert personnel, facilities, and resources available in the 
United Nations or specialized agencies."* 

Other Economic Matters: In view of urgent timber needs for reconstruction, partic- 
ularly housing, the Council decided on participation, and urged that members of 
the United Nations take part also, in the first of a series of regional timber con- 
ferences to be held under FAO auspices, scheduled to meet in Czechoslovakia in 
April. ECOSOC also decided to call a United Nations Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Natural Resources sometime in 1948.'* 


Transport and Communications Matters 

International Shipping Conference: Acting on the recommendation of the Transport 
and Communications Commission, ECOSOC decided to call an International Ship- 
ping Conference, which would meet in the fall of 1947.17 The Council widened the 
scope of the meeting, however, by giving the Conference the latitude to consider 
creation of an international maritime organization without giving it a mandate to 
do so, and by empowering it to discuss ‘‘ removal and prevention of unfair restrictive 
practices by shipping concerns.’”}* The commission’s original proposals had sug- 
gested that the conference deal with technical matters only, and that it base con- 
sideration on the draft Statute for an International Shipping Organization, drawn 
up in October, 1946, by the United Maritime Consultative Council. 

Inland Transport: Reversing a decision of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, the Council decided that European inland transport should be dealt with 
within the framework of the newly established Economic Commission for Europe; it 
did, however, make no decision as to the amount of autonomy which the transport 
body within this commission might be accorded.'* Inland transport problems in Asia 
and the Americas will form the subject of a special study to be undertaken by the 
Secretariat. 

Travel Matters: The Council decided that the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission should be the body to advise the Council on travel matters. 


Statistical and Population Problems 


Statistics: With a view to developing an international standard of statistical classifi- 
cation, the Council voted to convene a World Statistical Congress in Washington in 
September, 1947, to consider a limited program focused on the statistical activities 
of the United Nations, specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations. 

The Council also took steps to ensure better coordination of the statistical work of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and authorized the Statistical 


14 Ibid, 17 Document E/408. 
1 Document E/423. 18 Ibid. 
16 Document E/403. 19 Tbid. 
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Commission to invite not more than seven individual experts to make proposals to 
the commission on standard industrial classifications. The publication of three 
technical statistical papers which had been prepared by the League of Nations 
Committee of Statistical Experts was also approved.?¢ 

Demography: The Council endorsed several recommendations of the Population 
Commission relating to population studies and statistics, and asked the Secretary- 
General to offer assistance to all Member states planning population censuses in or 
around 1950, with a view to standardization. The publication by the United Nations 
of a Demographic Year-Book was also authorized.# 


Human Rights 

The International Bill of Rights: Council action resulted in the enlargement of the 
drafting committee of the Commission on Human Rights to eight members, those 
representing Australia, China, Chile, France, Lebanon, United States, United 
Kingdom, and USSR. On the basis of documentation supplied by the Secretariat, 
this committee will prepare a preliminary draft of the bill, which will be submitted to 
the Commission on Human Rights and then to all Members of the United Nations. 
The bill will then be returned to the Commission for redraft, and will then be con- 
sidered by the Council with a view to recommending an International Bill of Rights 
to the General Assembly in 1948.” 

Freedom of Information: As requested by the Human Rights Commission, the Coun- 
cil selected a twelve-man Subcommission on Freedom of Information and the Press, 
with power to examine what rights, obligations and practices should be included in 
the concept of freedom of information, and to report to the Commission of Human 
Rights on any issues which might arise from this examination.?* The subcommission 
was also requested to prepare a draft agenda for the International Conference on 
Freedom of Information authorized by the General Assembly; proposals to be 
submitted concerning the conference are to include suggestions on invitations to 
states not members of the United Nations, and plans by which the cooperation of 
the specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations may be enlisted. 
Discrimination and Minorities: The Council also established a twelve-man Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities.* 

Status of Women: ECOSOC requested the Commission on the Status of Women to 
prepare recommendations on promoting women’s rights in political, economic, civil, 
social, and educational fields. The commission’s immediate program will be to ex- 
amine legal and customary discrimination against women as regards political and 
educational opportunities. Members of the commission were given the right to pre- 
sent their opinion on the drafting of those sections of the International Bill of Rights 
concerning the rights of women, and the commission was further invited to assist in 
the development of UNESCO’s program of basic education without distinction as 
to sex, race, or creed. At future sessions of the commission observers from non-gov- 


ernmental organizations in the field of women’s rights will attend in an advisory 


capacity. 
20 Document E/409 74, March 29, 1947. 
21 Document E/400. 24 Document E/P.V.82. 
22 Document E/P.V. 82. 25 Document E/412 
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sals to Genocide: The Secretary-General was asked to undertake studies to draw up a draft 
f three | convention on the crime of genocide, to be submitted to the next session of the 
vations General Assembly. The draft convention is to be considered by the Committee on 

the Development and Codification of International Law and the Commission on 
ulation Human Rights, and will be discussed at the next session of the Council.” 
— Social Questions 
Settee Report of the Social Commission: Following a recommendation of the Social Com- 
' mission, the Economic and Social Council requested the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary steps to transfer to the United Nations the functions formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations, relating to the suppression of traffic in women and 
of the children and the circulation of obscene publications.?? The Secretariat was asked to re- 
thoes port on the possibility of establishing an Eastern and other regional bureaux to com- 
United bat this traffic, and to resume study of a 1937 draft League convention on the subject. 
arias, | The Council also requested preliminary studies of social welfare administration in 
tted to _ different countries, and methods by which advice and information might be fur- 
atleiia nished to interested governments, as the first stage in the development of a long- 
an atl term program of social welfare. The problems of providing assistance to indigent 
Rights foreigners, and development of effective machinery for the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, were also to be considered. The Council approved the 
Cou» action of the Social Commission in not giving effect to its previous request that it 
Press, | consult with the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, since Spain is 
dedin | member of this organization.** 
Semmens Migration: The Council deferred for further study a proposal of the Social Commis- 
nission | 8100, which had been endorsed by the Population Commission, that an ad hoc tech- 
on ia | nical committee to consider the question of migration be established, with repre- 
te be sentatives from these two commissions and from the appropriate specialized agen- 
ons to | “ies The Council requested the two commissions to submit to it a practical plan for 
Now of | allocation, among the various organs concerned, of functions in this field.?® 
" Housing and Town Planning: The Secretary-General was instructed to arrange for 


" Sub- | a study of housing problems and to submit a proposal regarding an international 
conference of experts on rural and urban housing and town planning to the Social 
and Economic and Employment Commissions.*° 


men to 

» abel Other Social Questions: Other social questions considered by the Council included a 
+ aa Peruvian proposal for a new calendar, which was deferred for consideration at the 
al and | next session, and a Lebanese suggestion for translation of world classics, which was 
to pre- | transmitted to UNESCO with a request for its recommendations.” The Council 
Rights also voted to admit to membership in UNESCO three states not members of the 
ssist in United Nations: Austria, Italy, and Switzerland, postponing consideration of Hun- 
ioe os gary’s application until the next session.* 

n-gov- | Control of Narcotic Drugs 

visory Having noted that 49 members of the United Nations had signed the protocol 


transferring to the United Nations the functions of the League under various nar- 


2% United Nations Press Release ECO- 29 Document E/401. 
SOC/74, March 29, 1947. 30 Document E/424. 

27 Document E/412. 31 Document E/426. 

28 Ibid. 32 Document E/P.V. 78. 
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cotics control agreements, ECOSOC requested the Secretary-General to invite all 
the parties to the conventions who were not members of the United Nations to be- 
come signatories to the protocol, with the exception of Spain so long as Franco re- 
mained in power. The Council approved a commission decision to ask countries 
affected by the war to resume collaboration on control of narcotic drugs, approved 
the preparation of an analytical digest of the national legislation on dangerous drug 
control of participating countries, and requested the Secretary-General to undertake 
the revision of the list of dangerous drugs covered by the various conventions. It 
also approved the despatch of a questionnaire to all signatories of conventions on 
raw opium and on the cocoa leaf, and requested the Secretary-General to invite all 
countries where the use of opium for smoking was still legal to take steps to prohibit 
the manufacture and internal traffic in opium for this purpose. 

ECOSOC was also concerned to see that governments obligated by Article 10 of 
the 1925 Convention to send drug statistics to the Permanent Central Opium Board 
should do so promptly, giving detailed estimates of requirements.* The Secretary- 
General (Lie) was requested to bring to the attention of the governments of France, 
United Kingdom, USSR and the United States the importance of effective control 
of narcotic drugs in Germany and to invite them to recommend to the Allied Control 
Authority the initiation of effective steps in this direction.* In regard to Japan, 
which had flagrantly violated its obligations under the 1931 Geneva Narcotics 
Limitation Convention by manufacturing in a small Korean factory over 5,000 
pounds of heroin in 1938 and 1939,* ECOSOC approved a commission decision to 
ask General MacArthur for accurate statistical information and to recommend the 
inclusion of stringent control provisions in the peace treaties. 

Finally, the Council drew the attention of the General Assembly its concern that 
adequate funds be made available for dangerous drug control, and named Prof. J. 
Bougault of France to a vacancy in the Permanent Central Opium Board. In con- 
nection with this latter action, the Secretary General was instructed to initiate 
studies to amend or delete the provision of Article 19 of the Convention of 1925 
requiring that members of the Permanent Central Opium Board should not hold 
any office putting them in a position of direct dependence on their governments.* 


Relations with Other Organizations 


Relations with the Trusteeship and Security Councils: A three member committee of 
ECOSOC, to confer with a similar committee of the Trusteeship Council, was set up 
by the Council. The question of relations with the Security Council was deferred 


until a later date.37 


33 Reports received during the war dropped 
from 1,547 from 164 countries and territories 
in 1937 to a low of 1,013 from 125 countries 
and territories in 1942. Although marked- 
ly on the increase in 1946, full information was 
still lacking, particularly from countries of East 
and Southeast Europe, from Bolivia, Brazil, 
Ecuador and Nicaragua, with no reports 
from Peru — one of the largest exporters of 
crude cocaine in the world — in 1945 or 1946. 
Permanent Central Opium Board, Report on 
the Work of the Board, October 21, 1946. 


34 Although the Permanent Central Opium 
Board had taken this matter up in 1945 and 
1946, no information had been transmitted 
from the Allied Control Authority in Berlin, 
although British, American, and French Zone 
commanders had sent some information. [bid. 

35 Ibid. 

36 For a discussion of the general problem 
of official representatives on international 
bodies see the article by A. Loveday, ‘An 
Unfortunate Decision,”’ this issue, p. 279. 

37 Document E/P.V. 82. 
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Specialized Agencies: The Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 
was directed to open negotiations, at the proper time, with the International Tele- 
communications Union and the Universal Postal Union, in order to bring these 
organizations into relationship with the United Nations.** The question of the mem- 
bership of Franco Spain in these organizations must be settled before any action is 
taken. 

Non-Governmental Organizations: During the course of the Fourth Session of 
ECOSOC, the International Federation of Agricultural Producers, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, and the Inter-Parliamentary Union were 
granted consultative status in category “‘ A,” 32 other organizations were accepted 
in category “‘B,” and three in category ‘‘C.’’ 

To fulfill the intention of the General Assembly resolution recommending that 
organizations in category ‘‘A”’ should receive treatment similar to that given spe- 
cialized agencies, ECOSOC revised its Rules of Procedure and added two new sec- 
tions, calling for, first, circularization of the provisional agenda of each session to 
non-governmental organizations as well as members of the Council, Members of the 
United Nations, and specialized agencies; second, preliminary consultation between 
the Secretary General and the non-governmental organization prior to acceptance 
of an item proposed by the latter for inclusion in the agenda; and, third, the ap- 
pointment of an Agenda Committee composed of the three officers and two other 
elected members, to make recommendations as to the priority to be given items, 
their inclusion or deferment in the final agenda. The Committee drafting these new 
rules was comprised of the representatives of Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Lebanon, Netherlands, Norway, USSR, United Kingdom, and United 
States.*° 

To conform to the Assembly resolution on Spain “ as it applied to non-govern- 
mental organizations with branches in that country, the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for Consultation with Non-Governmental Organizations (China, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom and the United States) recommended, and the Council 
passed, a resolution stating 1) that organizations having legally constituted Spanish 
branches whose policies were determined and controlled by the Franco government 
would be barred from consultative status; 2) that such organizations would not be 
barred if a) they had only individual members in Spain, b) if their branches served 
the interests of the Spanish people rather than the Franco government, or c) if the 
branches were presently inactive. This resolution was introduced by the United 
States, and was opposed by the Soviet Union which wanted a blanket prohibition of 
consultative status to any organization with Spanish branches.* The Soviet Union 
unsuccessfully sought to establish as a primary qualification for relationship under 
Article 71 the fact that non-governmental organizations had branches in ten or 
more countries who were Members of the United Nations. 


38 Document E/408. 361, or Document E/370. 

39 For definition of categories, see Inter- # Document E/321. 
national Organization I, p. 113. For list of 41 See International Organization, I, p. 322. 
organizations granted consultative status, 42 Document E/298. 


see United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The last of the main organs of the United Nations to begin functioning, the Trus- 
teeship Council met for its first session at Lake Success on March 26, 1947. Repre- 
sentatives were present from five powers administering trust territories (Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand and United Kingdom) and four non-administering 
states (China, Iraq, Mexico, and the United States); the USSR, although automati- 
cally a member of the Council by virtue of her permanent membership on the Se- 
curity Council, did not designate a representative and took no part in the activities 
of the Council. 

By April 28, when Council meetings were adjourned so that there would be no 
conflict with the First Special Session of the General Assembly, the Council had 1) 
completed its basic organizational arrangements, 2) accepted a detailed list of rules 
of procedure, 3) drawn up a draft questionnaire on administration of trust territories, 
4) considered several sets of petitions from these territories, and 5) discussed ar- 
rangements for cooperation with the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the specialized agencies. 

At the first Council meeting on March 26, Francis B. Sayre, American representa- 
tive on the Council, was elected president, and Sir Carl Berendson (New Zealand), 
vice-president. Under the rules of procedure adopted later, they will serve for one 
year; they are not eligible for immediate reelection. 

Other rules of the Council, as formulated by a special drafting committee and 
accepted by the Council, included provision for two regular sessions of the Council 
each year, one in June and one in November; special sessions could be held at the 
request of a majority of the members, the General Assembly, or the Security 
Council “acting in pursuance of the relevant provisions of the Charter.” ' These 
two organs, together with Members of the United Nations not members of the 
Council, and the specialized agencies, were to have the right to propose items for 
consideration by the Council, and member states and the specialized agencies would 
be entitled to representation at meetings of the Council. 

Rules regarding preparation of questionnaires by the Council, receipt of annual 
reports from administering authorities, and examination of these reports, were also 
established, together with a section governing petitions. These petitions, it was 
agreed, ‘‘may be accepted and examined by the Trusteeship Council if they con- 
cern the affairs of one or more Trust Territories or the operation of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System as laid down in the Charter, except that with respect to 
petitions relating to a strategic area the functions of the Trusteeship Council shall 
be governed by Article 83 of the Charter and the terms of the relevant Trusteeship 
agreements,” ? and they might be submitted directly to the Council, to the Secre- 
tary-General, or to the administering authority for transmission to the Council. 
Provision for periodic visits to each of the trust territories is to be made by the 
Council. 

Following the report of an ad hoc Committee on Questionnaires, the Council 


1 Document T/AC.1/8, Rule 2. 2 Ibid., Rule 76. 
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approved a provisional model questionnaire containing sections dealing with the 
status of the territory and its inhabitants, international and regional relations, 
internal law and order, political, economic, social and educational advancement, 
publications, research, and suggestions and recommendations of the administering 
authority, together with a statistical appendix. The Council also invited admin- 
istering authorities to forward with their first annual report on each territory a 
brief summary outlining developments in the territories during the war years, when 
no reports were submitted to the League of Nations. Two reports by New Zealand 
on the administration of Western Samoa, covering the years 1941 to 1946, were 
noted by the Council.‘ 

Petitions considered by the Council included a number submitted by German and 
Italian inhabitants of Tanganyika, appealing against repatriation, and one from 
native authorities in Western Samoa, asking for self-government. The Council 
upheld the repatriation policy of the United Kingdom in Tanganyika,‘ and, at the 
request of the New Zealand delegate, established a special committee to visit West- 
ern Samoa in the summer of 1947, to make a thorough study of conditions and to 
recommend to the Council action to be taken on the Samoan petition.* Several 
general petitions on draft conventions on social policy in non-metropolitan territo- 
ries were referred to ILO, and one referring to British and French Togoland was 
placed on the agenda for the next session of the Council.’ 

As regards cooperation with other agencies, the Council approved the creation 
of a special committee of three to consult with a similar committee from ECOSOC 
concerning arrangements for consultation on matters of mutual concern. Relations 
with the Security Council regarding supervision of strategic areas were to be dis- 
cussed later.* 


3 For details of the model questionnaire, * Documents T/P.V.21 and T/P.V.23. 
see Document T/AC.2/1. 7 Document T/P.V.22. 
# Document T/P.V.21. 8 Document T/P.V.21. 


5 New York Times, April 29, 1947, p. 8. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


Recognized by Article 7 of the Charter as one of the principal organs of the United 
Nations, the Secretariat of the United Nations occupies a key position in the work of 
the organization. It is entrusted with the essential task of preparing the ground for 
decisions taken by the policy-forming organs of the United Nations, and with execut- 
ing those decisions. International in scope, it must ‘“‘enjoy the confidence of all the 
Members of the United Nations,” and it serves as a center and integrating body for 
the multifarious activities of the organization. 

Although the United Nations Charter did not go into great detail concerning the 
functions and organization of the Secretariat, it set up several criteria for it: staff 
members were not to seek or receive instructions from any authority outside the 
United Nations, and their international character was to be respected by the Mem- 
ber states. The paramount consideration in their employment, and in determining 
conditions of service, was to be the necessity of securing high standards of efficiency, 
competence, and integrity, but due regard was to be paid also to ‘‘the importance of 
recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible.”’ 

Following these provisions, the Preparatory Commission submitted in December, 
1945, a report concerning the organization of the Secretariat, which was accepted 
by the First Part of the First Session of the General Assembly as providing the 
basis on which the Secretariat would be built.’ Certain changes have since been made 
in its organization and administration, in the light of experience since that time, and 
on the advice of the Advisory Group of Experts on Administrative, Personnel, and 
Budgetary Questions;? however, organizational arrangements are still not final or 
definitive, and changes are being made from time to time. 

The Secretary-General: At the head of the Secretariat is the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, appointed by the General Assembly on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. Although he is recognized by the Charter as “‘the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the Organization,” the Secretary-General has been assigned func- 
tions which may be grouped under six headings: general administrative and execu- 
tive, technical, financial, organizational and administrative (as regards the Secre- 
tariat), political, and representational.’ As head of the Secretariat, he (or his deputy) 
is expected to be present at all meetings of the General Assembly and the three 
Councils, and to perform such functions as may be assigned to him by these organs. 
Reporting annually to the General Assembly, he appoints the entire staff, under 
regulations established by the General Assembly. 

The first Secretary-General is Trygve Lie, former foreign minister of Norway, 
who was elected to the office on February 1, 1946, by the Assembly. He was ap- 
pointed for a term of five years, the appointment being open to renewal for another 


1 See the Report of the Preparatory Commis- _— Personnel and Budgetary Questions to the Sec- 
sion of the United Nations, PC/20, December __retary-General of the United Nations, New 
23, 1945, particularly pp. 81-103. York, April and October, 1946. 

2 See the First and Second Reports of the 3 Report of the Preparatory Commission, p. 
Advisory Group of Erperts on Administrative, 86. 
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five years at the end of this period; the Security Council and the General Assembly 
are free to modify this provision, however, if they desire. 

The Departments: Serving directly under the Secretary-General are eight assistant 
secretaries-general, in charge of the eight departments of the Secretariat. Following 
the report of the Preparatory Commission as approved by the Assembly, the depart- 
ments were organized on a functional basis so as to be able to serve any organ of the 
United Nations which had need of their services, and to avoid confusion and over- 
lapping which might result if departments were tied exclusively to one specific 
organ. This latter proposal had been suggested by the Russian delegation to the 
Preparatory Commission, but had been rejected for the above reasons.‘ 

The departments, and their current heads, are: 

1) The Department of Security Council Affairs (Arkady Sobolev, USSR), which 
serves the Security Council in the fulfillment of its functions under the Charter, and 
the General Assembly when it deals with matters relating to the maintenance of 
peace and security. It contains a) a general political division, with sections on re- 
gional affairs, a section on regional arrangements and agencies, and a section dealing 
with general political problems and procedures of pacific settlement, b) an enforce- 
ment measures division, which has sections on military affairs, nonmilitary enforce- 
ment measures, and the trusteeship of strategic areas, c) an administrative and gen- 
eral division, and 4) a group serving the Atomic Energy Commission. 

2) The Department of Economic Affairs (A. D. K. Owen, United Kingdom), 
which deals with general economic, financial, transport and communications ques- 
tions and with statistics. Divisions of the department deal with a) economic stability 
and employment, b) economic reconstruction and special studies, c) economic de- 
velopment, d) transport and communications, and e) fiscal matters. In addition, a 
joint division of the Departments of Economic and Social Affairs, which provides 
for coordination and liaison with the Specialized Agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, has been created, as well as a statistical division, which deals mainly 
with statistics of an economic and financial character, but which also undertakes 
statistical work for other departments. The Secretariat for the Economic and Social 
Council has been administered through this department, as has that of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment. 

3) The Department of Social Affairs (Henri Laugier, France) works with questions 
of health, social welfare, cultural and educational matters and human rights. Estab- 
lished within the department are divisions on a) human rights, with sections on 
minorities and discrimination, freedom of information, and the status of women, 
b) education, science, and culture, c) demography, d) social activities, with sections 
on social policy, protection of the family, and prevention of crime, e) narcotic drugs, 
with sections on the application of international conventions, and international 
conferences and conventions, and f) public health. The divisions of human rights, 
social affairs, and narcotic drugs also have commission secretariat sections, and a sec- 
tion on studies and research is directly responsible to the office of the assistant secre- 
tary-general. The joint Economic and Social division of coordination and liaison is 
part of the administrative arrangement here also. 

4) The Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (Victor Hoo, China), which discharges the functions falling on the Secretariat 


4 Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory Commission, p. 84. 
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under Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter. The department has two divisions, 
those on a) trusteeship, with sections dealing with trusteeship agreements, question- 
naires and territorial reports, visits, petitions, and research and analysis, and b) 
information from non-self-governing territories, with regional sections and one on 
general research. 

5) The Legal Department (Ivan Kerno, Czechoslovakia), whose function is to 
advise the secretariat and other United Nations organs on legal and constitutional 
questions, particularly the drafting of agreements, and which deals with questions of 
privileges and immunities and treaty registration. Its three divisions deal with gen- 
eral legal problems, the development and codification of international law, and im- 
munities and registration of treaties. 

6) The Department of Public Information (Benjamin Cohen, Chile), which is or- 
ganized ‘to promote to the greatest possible extent an informed understanding of the 
work and purposes of the United Nations among the peoples of the world.” ® Divi- 
sions have been set up to deal with the press, radio, films and visual media, and refer- 
ence and publications. There are also external and headquarters liaison services. 

7) Conference and General Services (Adrian Pelt, Netherlands). Organized under 
the Bureau of Technical Services are a) the library, including a reference section, b) 
the editorial division, with sections on verbatim reporting, and editing, c) the 
languages division, with translating, interpreters, and linguistic research and train- 
ing sections, d) the document and sales division, including sections on sales, distri- 
bution, reproduction, printing, and documents reference, and e) the presentation 
service. The Bureau of General Services contains a) a communications and records 
service, including the archives, b) transportation services, c) a maintenance and 
engineering service, d) a conference division, and e) a division of purchase and 
supply. An overseas office division also has been established directly under the office 
of the assistant secretary-general. 

8) Administrative and Financial Services (Byron Price, United States), contains a) 
the bureau of administrative management and budget, including the budget, proce- 
dures, salary administration, and estimates and organization divisions, b) the bureau 
of personnel, including divisions on policies and procedures, staff relations and ap- 
pointments, and training, and c) the bureau of the comptroller, with divisions on regu- 
lations and inspections, audit, treasury, general accounts, tax and staff pensions, 
and budget control and accounts. In addition, the Headquarters Planning Staff, 
formerly under Conference and General Services, has been transferred to this 
department,* as has a special employees’ housing group. 

Selection and Training of Staff: Following a resolution of the General Assembly on 
February 13, 1946, which called for “appropriate measures of recruitment . . . due 
regard being . . . paid to recruitment on as wide a geographical basis as possible,” 
attempts have been made to set in motion a long-range recruiting program.’ Be- 
cause a working Secretariat was necessary immediately, most of the staff was origi- 
nally hired on a short-term, temporary basis, and the overriding proportion of them 
were United States citizens. During the last few months, however, deliberate steps 
have been aimed at formulating a policy which, in the next two year period, would 

5 “Recommendations of the Technical Ad- Report of the Preparatory Commission, p. 102. 
visory Committee on Information concerning * Document SGB/55/Rev. 1, April 16, 


the Policies, Functions, and Organization of 1947. 
the Department of Public Information”’, in 7 Document A/162. 
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give reasonable security to the staff, as well as consider factors of geographical 
distribution, age, and competitive recruitment. 

It is hoped that eventually, through the creation of an International Civil Service 
Commission which would serve the specialized agencies as well as the United Na- 
tions, a uniform recruiting system, involving written tests, public advertisement of 
posts, international recruitment representatives, inservice training, etc., may be 
developed, and a working party to consider this question has been created.* A start 
towards such a system has already been taken by the Bureau of Personnel, and some 
overseas representatives have already been appointed. A program of training and 
orientation is also being worked out. 

Appointments and Promotions: Appointments to the staff are divided into three 
classes: 1) indeterminate appointments subject to a probationary period, and re- 
viewed every five years, 2) fixed term appointments, and 3) short-term appoint- 
ments either bearing no expiration date and subject to termination on thirty days’ 
notice, or valid for periods up to two years: Indeterminate appointments are made 
by the Secretary-General upon recommendation by the Personnel Selection Com- 
mittee ;* as yet few appointments of this type have been made, and most of the staff 
hold only temporary appointments. 

A general policy of promoting persons already on the staff of the United Nations 
or the specialized agencies, rather than employing new personnel, will be followed 
wherever possible by the organization. 

As of November 4, 1946, when the Secretary-General reported on its organization, 
the Secretariat consisted of 2992 persons, of whom 1611 were Americans. Other large 
national groups represented were the United Kingdom, with 448 staff members, 
France, with 297, and Switzerland and Canada with 121; forty other states also were 
represented.!° Following the General Assembly session, the staff was cut and there 
are now about 2600 Secretariat members. 

Salaries, Allowances and Benefits: Salary scales run from approximately $1340 a 
year, the lowest rate for those not paid on an hourly basis, to $11,000 a year, plus 
allowances, for a ‘‘top-ranking” director. Allowances given include cost-of-living 
“‘per diem” allowances, children’s allowances, and education allowances, as well as 
mission allowances for officials travelling on United Nations business or assigned to 
temporary duty at some distance from their homes. All official salaries and allowances 
are given in net terms, that is tax free, and there is no differentiation in rates of pay 
for men and women of equivalent rank. A staff retirement scheme and pension fund 
has also been established. 

Staff Regulations: Members of the staff are governed by the Provisional Staff 
Regulations, approved by the General Assembly at the First Part of its First 
Session, and by the Staff Rules drawn up by the Secretary-General to implement 
these regulations. The regulations and rules establish the status of the staff as inter- 
national civil servants, the basic terms of appointment and dismissal, annual or 
special leave, and disciplinary measures." 

Administrative Tribunal: After a report on the creation of an administrative 
tribunal '* was considered by the Assembly, an Appeals Board of five members was 


8 Document A/115. 11 Document A/64. 
® Document SGB/37/Rev. 1l. 12 Document A/91. 
10 Document A/162/Rev. 1. 
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established by the Secretary-General. The Board has the power “‘of advising the 
Secretary-General, with whom final decision will rest, with respect to appeals by 
members of the staff”, on allegations of non-observance of terms of contract, or 
administrative decisions regarding termination of appointment." 

Privileges and Immunities: Under the terms of the draft convention on privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations, all members of the secretariat are accorded 
these privileges and immunities ‘‘with the exception of those who are recruited 
locally and who are assigned to hourly rates”. These immunities include a) exemp- 
tion from legal process with respect to acts performed by officials in their official 
capacity, b) exemption from taxes on salary paid by the organization, c) immunity 
from national service obligations, d) immunity, together with wives and minor 
children, from immigration restrictions and alien registration, e) privileges as re- 
gards exchange facilities similar to those accorded to officials of the same rank in the 
diplomatic corps, and f) repatriation facilities in times of international crisis. The 
Secretary-General has the power to waive these immunities, and he is instructed to 
do so when the interests of the organization permit." 

Branch offices: Plans for branch offices of the United Nations, especially in the 
European and Far Eastern areas, were submitted by the Secretary-General to the 
Assembly. The offices in Geneva, London, Paris, Copenhagen, Rio de Janeiro, 
Shanghai, and New Delhi have now been set up, and arrangements for other cen- 
ters in the Middle East, South Africa, Central Europe, Eastern Europe, and Latin 
America are now being made. Eventually it is hoped to have small information 
offices in other areas as well. 


1 Document SGB/64. 14 Document A/64, 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
rileges 
ae New Parties to the Statute: Afghanistan, Iceland, Siam and Sweden became parties 
ruited to the Statute during 1946 when they joined the United Nations. Switzerland, as a 
non-member of the United Nations, inquired as to the conditions on which Switzer- 


rem 
ree land might become a party to the Court’s Statute, and these conditions were es- 
unity tablished by a resolution of the General Assembly on December 11, 1946.1 
minor Compulsory Jurisdiction: Under Article 36, declarations under Article 36 of the 
as re- Statute of the old Permanent Court were still in force if the terms had not expired. 
in the Previous declarations made by Australia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Dominican 
. The Republic, Great Britain, Haiti, India, Iran, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
ted to Panama, El Salvador, Siam, South Africa and Uruguay were in force throughout 
1946; renewal has been made by the Netherlands and Norway; declarations made 
n the by Bolivia and Sweden expired during 1946 and were not renewed. Declarations of 
‘o the adherence to the optional clause of the International Court have been submitted 
neiro, by China, Denmark, France, Guatemala, the United Kingdom (limited acceptance 
r cen- as regards treaties relating to boundaries of British Honduras), the Netherlands, 


Latin Norway and the United States.? 

Advisory Opinions: The Sixth Committee of the General Assembly, on November 
20, recommended that requests for advisory opinions by the Economic and Social 
Council be authorized ‘‘on legal questions arising within the scope of its activities”’. 
The term ‘“‘scope”’ was interpreted to include legal questions relating to relationship 
between the United Nations and the specialized agencies. A clause concerning rela- 
tions with the Court was incorporated into the draft agreements concluded with the 
specialized agencies by the Economic and Social Council.’ 

Corfu Channel Dispute: On April 9, with the Soviet Union and Poland abstaining, 
the Security Council voted to refer the Corfu Channel mine dispute between Great 
Britain and Albania to the International Court of Justice. The procedure by which 
the Court would receive its first case was not as yet determined. 

Although the United Kingdom offered last year to submit to the Court the bound- 
ary dispute between Guatemala and British Honduras, no word has been received 
from Guatemala accepting the Court’s jurisdiction. The proposal that the Indian 
minority complaint in South Africa be referred to the Court was rejected by the 


| General Assembly.‘ 


ation | 


! United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, p.11. Court of Justice. 

2 Manley O. Hudson, ‘‘The Twenty-Fifth 3 Document A/C.6/71, November 15, 
Year of the World Court,” The American 1946; Manley O. Hudson, “The Twenty- 
Journal of International Law, January, 1947, ‘Fifth Year of the World Court,”’ The Ameri- 
p. 9-15; also, from information furnished by can Journal of International Law, p. 14-15. 
E. Hambro, Registrar of the International 4 N.Y. Times, April 10, 1947, p. 10. 
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Il. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals 

The Second Session of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) Conference, 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from September 2 to 13, 1946, created a preparatory 
commission to consider the proposals of the Conference and any other suggestions 
relative to the establishment of a World Food Board.! The Preparatory Commission, 
made up of representatives of sixteen member nations of FAO — Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
Netherlands, Philippine Republic, Poland, the United Kingdom and the United 
States — and representatives of four United Nations organizations — the Economic 
and Social Council, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Labor Office and the International Monetary Fund — began its 
sessions at Washington October 28. Siam, although not a member of FAO, par- 
ticipated as a full member in all the discussions concerning rice; the Soviet Union 
and Argentina, also non-members of FAO, were invited to participate as full mem- 
bers of the Commission but did not designate representatives, although Argentina 
named two observers. Fifteen FAO members, not members of the Commission, and 
the International Emergency Food Council (IEFC) also sent observers. The repre- 
sentative of Australia (Bruce) was appointed by the Director-General of FAO (Orr) 
to serve as chairman of the Commission.? 

The Report of the Preparatory Commission stated that large increases in both 
production and consumption would be necessary in order to raise the diet level of the 
world to the health standards discussed at the Copenhagen Conference. Measures to 
this end included the annual review of national agricultural and nutritional programs 
by the FAO with the view to producing better coordination, expansion of industry 
in under-developed areas in order to provide increased purchasing power and em- 
ployment for excess farm populations, and efforts on both the national and inter- 
national level for financing such developments.* For the expansion of world trade 
and the stabilization of prices the Commission recommended inter-governmental 
consultation and joint action, especially through commodity agreements which 
would include provision for famine reserves, price stabilization reserves, and special 
sales at ‘‘special” prices to undernourished countries.‘ The Commission did not 
advocate the establishment of a new international agency to effect its reeommenda- 
tions but proposed the inclusion, as a part of FAO, of a World Food Council.® 

The World Food Council, as outlined by the Commission, would be composed of 


1 For information on the work of the 3 FAO, Report of the FAO Preparatory Com- 
Copenhagen Conference and its proposals mission on World Food Proposals, Washington, 
for a World Food Board, see International D.C., U. S. A., 28 October 1946-24 Jan- 
Organization, I, p. 122. uary 1947, Chapters II, III and IV. 

2 FAO Preparatory Commission on World 4 Ibid., Chapter V. 

Food Proposals, Summary 1, November 4, . 5 Tbid., p. 52. 
1946, 
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representatives of eighteen of the member nations of FAO, elected by the Conference, 
and of delegates of the following intergovernmental specialized agencies: the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the World Health Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the International Monetary Fund. 
The Council would be empowered to: 1) aid the Director-General and the FAO staff 
in preparing the Report and the Agenda for the annual intergovernmental policy 
consultations recommended by the Commission, 2) examine current developments 
in proposed and existing commodity agreements, 3) promote consistency and co- 
ordination of national and international agricultural commodity policies, 4) initiate 


ran and authorize groups to study agricultural commodity situations which threaten to 
tions become critical and to propose appropriate action, 5) advise on emergency measures 
sion, and 6) consider any other matter within its terms of reference submitted to it by its 
sum Chairman or by the Director-General.* With regard to financing agricultural and, in 
ndia, some cases, industrial development, the Commission concluded that much of the 
nited necessary capital would be available within countries in the process of development 
omic ° if their domestic finances were well organized. However, in the case of under- 
nent, developed countries, domestic finances would prove inadequate. In the latter case, 
mn ite a great amount of the responsibility for financing development might fall to the 


par- International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.’ 
The Commission reported that commodity agreements should be motivated by 


ren genuinely multilateral considerations in order to meet three essential requirements: 
atime 1) they should contribute to the stabilization of agricultural prices at levels fair to 
oat both consumer and producer, 2) they should avoid restriction of production and 
opre- stimulate expansion of consumption and improvement of nutrition, and 3) they 
(Orr) should encourage shifts in production to areas in which the commodities in question 
could be most economically and effectively produced. The objectives of world trade 
both as enunciated in Articles 46 and 47 of the proposed Charter of the International 
.f the Trade Organization with regard to commodity agreements were endorsed in prin- 
esto | Ciple by the Commission.’ The Report of the Commission included also a list of 
rams | Specific conclusions and recommendations with regard to the following com- 
ustry >  modities: wheat, sugar, rice, livestock products, oils and fats, fish, fruits and vege- 
| om tables, tea, cocoa, cotton, wool and timber.® 
inter The Report of the Preparatory Commission was transmitted to the Director- 
trade General of FAO and, subsequently, to the forty-seven member nations. At the 
ental meeting of the FAO Executive Committee in Rome, March 3, the Committee ac- 
vhich cepted the Commission’s Report and approved the setting up of a World Food 
vecial Council. The FAO Constitution must be amended in order to provide for a World 
i not Food Council within its structure, and four months’ notice of such a proposed 
wade change required by the FAO Constitution was given the member governments. The 
" date for the next FAO Conference, at which the recommendations of the Preparatory 
- of Commission would be considered, was set for August 26, in Geneva. 
has | The FAO Mission for Greece 
Sele On January 2, 1946, the Greek Government requested FAO to establish a special 
mission, as provided in the Constitution of FAO, “to make a reconnaisance study of 
6 Ibid., p. 53. ® Ibid., Chapter VI. 
7 Ibid., Chapter IV. 10 United Nations Press Release FAO/32, 
8 Ibid., Chapter V. March 11, 1947. 
j 
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major Greek agricultural problems . . . and to develop and recommend to the 
Greek Government a program for the rehabilitation and future development of 
Greek agriculture, land and water potentialities, and related industries.” The 
Report of the Mission was to ‘‘cover recommendations for long-range development, 
practical means of carrying the recommendations into effect, and initial steps that 
might be taken toward beginning to put them into effect at least during the 1947 
crop year.”’“™ The Mission appointed by the Director-General (Orr) was composed 
of experts on crops, livestock, reclamation, nutrition, and agricultural economics, 
and was headed by Franklin S. Harris, President of the Utah Agricultural College, 
at Logan, Utah.’? Dispatched in May, 1946, the Mission submitted a preliminary 
report of its principal findings and recommendations to the Copenhagen Conference 
of FAO in September, 1946, and its final report was released on March 17, 1947. 

The Report is divided into two main sections: 1) the exposition and explanation 
of the major recommendations of the Mission, and 2) detailed appendices prepared 
by the various members of the Mission giving suggestions on the specific problems 
of water resources, livestock, crops, soils, seed production, phytopathology, fisheries 
and economic development. In considering the immediate problems which Greece 
faced, the Mission called attention to the current food shortage, the need for outside 
aid to maintain essential imports after the withdrawal of UNRRA assistance, the 
necessity for continuing special feeding programs for some sections of the Greek 
people, the urgent need for rehabilitation of transportation facilities and industry 
as well as agriculture, and to positive measures to avoid further inflation and restore 
export sales and shipments.'* The Mission recommended a broad program for the 
development of water resources, envisaging the irrigation of one-fifth of all the crop 
land of Greece, and the provision of resources for a great expansion and moderniza- 
tion of both agriculture and industry.“ The Report stressed means of increasing 
both the volume and the quality of farm output and proposed a gradual shift to 
more intensive agriculture and from farming to other industries. Technical measures 
to improve agriculture and forestry recommended by the Mission included strength- 
ening of agricultural education and increased research in seed production, cultiva- 
tion practices, adaptability of labor-saving devices, soil conservation and soil types, 
the protection of forest areas, research in livestock husbandry, and dissemination of 
information through demonstrations, the press, radio and motion pictures. The 
Greek Ministry of Agriculture, reorganized and strengthened, should assume 
primary responsibility for the supervision of these projects." 

The Mission also advised the placing of the entire administrative responsibility 
for fisheries in the Ministry of Merchant Marine, and recommended a program of 
strong research and education in fisheries, the improvement of facilities for mar- 
keting fish, increased financial support by the Government of cooperative organi- 
zations of fishermen, and a general modernization of legislation on the regulation 
of fisheries. The Report further recommended that the Greek Government provide 
increased technical and financial facilities for farm and village cooperatives, and 
that the Agricultural Bank of Greece be expanded and strengthened to this end. 

11 FAO, Report of the FAO Mission for Greece, p. 5-13. 

Greece, p. 1. 14 Ibid., p. 14-19. 


12 FAO Press Release 59, March 17, 1947. 15 Tbid., p. 20-51. 
13 FAO, Report of the FAO Mission for 
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the The study of strip cultivation methods was proposed as a means of reducing labor 
it. of waste and inefficiency in the use of tools and machinery. Accompanying this im- 
The | provement in agricultural economy, the Mission advocated the development of 
ent, the economy as a whole through improvement of education, expansion of industry 
that and development of opportunities for emigration to other countries.’* 

1947 In support of measures to be undertaken by the Greek Government, the Mission 
osed urged action by FAO and other international agencies. It was recommended that 
nics, | a United Nations Advisory Mission for Greece be established, representing the 
lege, Economic and Social Council, FAO, the International Bank, the International 
nary Monetary Fund, and other specialized organizations, to give technical aid and 
ence advice to the government for putting into effect the proposed program. In addition 
7. to an immediate loan of $100,000,000, the Mission went on to recommend later 
tion international loans for the importation of materials, equipment, supplies and services 
ared for rehabilitation and development of transportation and communications, of 
lems | hydroelectric projects, of farms and marketing and of private industry.!” 
Ties 
eece Other Activities 
side Relations with Member Governments and the United Nations: The FAO Executive 
the Committee met in Washington from December 16-18, 1946, to consider the question 
reek of relations with member governments, relations with the United Nations and the 
stry permanent site of FAO. Actions looking toward closer relations with the member 
tore | governments included the establishment of National FAO Committees and plans to 
the appoint special regional advisers to the Director-General to report on special prob- 
crop lems within their particular regions and maintain close liaison with National FAO 
1iza- Committees. The Director-General reported that the draft agreement with the 
sing United Nations, including the provision giving access to the International Court of 
t to Justice, had been approved by the General Assembly without change and that 
ures signature of the agreement by the FAO Director-General and the Secretary General 
gth- of the United Nations was expected shortly.’* The agreement was subsequently 
jiva- signed on February 4, 1947.!* The Director-General was asked to consult with the 
pes, » United Nations as to provision for specialized agencies at the United Nations head- 
n of quarters and to report to the next FAO Conference a comparative study among 
The possible sites relative to costs, technical facilities, and the need for close working 
ume relations with the United Nations. 

Commodity Activities: The third quarterly appraisal of the world food situation 
ility was issued by FAO on December 26, 1946. The figures of the survey indicated that 
n of the food position for the world as a whole during the period from June 1946 to 
nar- June 1947 showed little improvement over the preceding year, and pointed out the 
ani- urgency of implementing the recommendations made by the Special Meeting on 
tion Urgent Food Problems in May, 1946.2° On February 2, 1947, FAO submitted to the 
vide governments of the world a list of items to form the basis of the proposed World 
and Census for Agriculture to be undertaken in 1950, a project regarded as a coordinated 
a 16 Ibid., p. 55-58. 133. 

17 Ibid., p. 60-62. 20 For the recommendations of the Special 

18 FAO Information Service, Bulletin, II, | Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, see Inter- 

January 23, 1947, p. 7. national Organization, I, p. 121. 


19 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
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effort by the various countries rather than as an individual effort by FAO itself. 
However, since FAO plans to issue world tables summarizing the information 
received as a result of the census, specifications for statistical uniformity both in 
method and interpretation were laid down in the request. 

A conference on forest statistics was held under FAO auspices in Washington, 
February 11 to 14, 1947. Fourteen nations were represented and reviewed the ques- 
tionnaires which FAO plans to use in gathering information on forest inventory and 
forestry products. Some progress was made toward agreement on forest statistical 
measurements and proposals for a 1950 World Census for Forest Industries were 
discussed. A regional timber conference was held April 28, 1947, in Marianske- 
Lazne, Czechoslovakia. 

A review of the world wheat situation, together with an analysis of the factors 
affecting the current world position of wheat demand, supply, and price was released 
by FAO on March 18. A conference 0’ fisheries experts was held in April. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Eugene Meyer of the United States, elected June 4, 1946, by the Executive 
Directors of the International Bank to serve as its President, announced on Decem- 
ber 4, 1946,! his resignation from that position, effective December 18 or on such 
earlier date as his successor might be elected. Mr. John J. McCloy, also of the 
United States, was named as his successor by the Executive Directors on February 
28, 1947. Mr. McCloy assumed his duties on March 17.2 

On January 30, 1947, the Bank released a financial statement including a balance 
sheet of the Bank as of December 31, 1946. Of its potential assets of $7,709,500,000, 
the Bank, at the end of 1946, held immediately available for checking purposes a 
cash balance of $83,231,627.23. In addition it held United States Treasury Certif- 
icates of Indebtedness in the amount of $147,316,172.95, which had been purchased 
in the open market in order to provide income for overhead. The Bank held, also, 
notes of its member states, immediately on call, worth $538,503,289.68, and would 
receive, by the end of 1947, other sums totalling $797,529,160.64. All of these sums, 
when paid, leave a potential demand against members of the Bank of more than 
$6,000,000,000.# 

As of March 25, 1947, loan applications had been filed by eight governments.4 A 
ninth government, Greece, had announced its intention to submit a formal applica- 
tion upon the completion of its plans for reconstruction projects. The formal and 
preliminary applications being considered by the Bank on that date totalled $2,310,- 
000,000.' Signatories to the Articles of Agreement of the International Bank during 
the past few months were: Colombia, December 26, 1946; Venezuela, December 30, 
1946; Turkey, March 11, 1947; and Italy, March 27, 1947, Syria, April 10, 
1947, and Lebanon, April 14, 1947. 


21 FAO Information Service, Bulletin, II, 8 Ibid., 27, January 30, 1947. 
February 21, 1947, p. 10. 4 See International Organization, I, p. 127. 
1 International Bank for Reconstruction 5 International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development Press Release 21, Decem- and Development Press Release 32, March 
ber 4, 1946. 25, 1947. A later request by Mexico brought 


2 Ibid., 28, February 28, 1947. this total to $2,518,875,000. 
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As in the case of the International Monetary Fund, no further attempt has been 
made in the establishment of the International Bank as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, although informal cooperation continues.‘ 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


On March 11, 1947, the United States Department of State announced that there 
had been deposited the number of instruments of ratification of the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation! necessary, under the terms of the Convention, to bring 
it into force. Accordingly, on April 4, the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) came into being. The First Assembly of ICAO met in Montreal, May 6, 
1947, to take up the problems of air transport which had been handled, pending the 
establishment of the permanent Organization, by the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO), created June 6, 1945, for a period not to 
exceed three years. 

Activities: During the early months of 1947, prior to the creation of ICAO, the 
bulk of the technical work in the field of international civil aviation was performed 
through PICAO’s three technical committees on Air Navigation, Air Transport, and 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation, and through the Air Navigation 
and Air Transport Bureaus of the PICAO secretariat. Of somewhat more general 
interest, however, was the work of the Interim Council which met for its Seventh 
Session in Montreal on January 7.* The greater part of the Session was devoted to 
preparations for the meeting of the First Assembly of ICAO, scheduled for May 6, 
and to plans for the inauguration of the permanent Organization. The agenda, pre- 
pared during this Session by the Interim Council and for the First Assembly, in- 
cluded the consideration of: 1) constitutional and general policy questions, including 
the draft agreement with the United Nations and relations with non-member states 
and other organizations; 2) technical questions such as a general review of the work 
of the Organization in the technical field; 3) economic questions; 4) legal questions, 
particularly those dealing with conventions on international air law; 5) administra- 
tive and financial questions; and 6) technical and financial aid to be rendered by 
ICAO In its meeting of March 11 the Council unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling upon the First Assembly to “give priority on its agenda to the question of 
the draft agreement with the United Nations,” * which involved the question of 
relations with Franco Spain. The Council also discussed recommendations to be 
made to ICAO on the basis of experience during PICAO’s existence and concluded 
that 1) the Air Navigation and Air Transport Committees should be continued for 
one year after the dissolution of PICAO; 2) a Committee on International Air Law 
should be established by ICAO to draft conventions leading progressively to the 
unification and codification of international air law and to advise the Council on 
questions thereon; 3) certain committees of the Interim Council, particularly those 
on Credentials, Finance, Personnel, Publications and Public Information, Accom- 
modations and Legal Status, and Joint Support of Air Navigation Services, 


6 See International Organization, I, p. 127. 4 PICAO Document 2681, C/315, and UN 


1 Jbid., p. 128. Press Release ICAO/1, April 3, 1947. 
2 Department of State Press Release 180, 5 PICAO Monthly Bulletin, April 1, 1947, 
March 11, 1947. p. 2. 


§ PICAO Document 2582, C/298. 
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should be continued under the permanent Organization; and 4) the Presidency 
should retain its international character.* PICAO’s program of regional conferences, 
initiated at the Second Session of the Interim Council in the autumn of 1945, was 
continued with the convening on February 4 of the South Pacific Air Navigation 
Regional Conference at Melbourne, Australia.’ A similar conference for the South 
American area, originally scheduled for May, 1947, at Lima, was postponed until 
June 17, in order to avoid conflict with the meeting of the First Assembly. Other 
regional conferences were scheduled as follows: South Atlantic area, Rio de Janeiro, 
July 15, 1947; South East Asia area, India, February, 1948; and North Pacific area, 
China, March, 1948. A conference for the African-Indian Ocean area was proposed, 
the date and place of meeting to be determined later.* 

Relations with the United Nations: Pending the consideration by the First Assembly 
of ICAO of the draft agreement designed to bring the organization into relation with 
the United Nations as a specialized agency, informal cooperation between PICAO 
and the United Nations continued. Certain functions in the field of international 
civil aviation, formerly performed by the League of Nations, are entrusted to ICAO 
upon its establishment as a specialized agency. The discussions of the Transport and 
Communications Commission of the Economic and Social Council were closely 
watched by PICAO, as was the work of CITEJA, the International Air Transport 
Association, the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale, and other international 
agencies in this field. PICAO was represented on or sent observers to various work- 
ing parties and technical committees of the United Nations, such as the Consultative 
Committee on Public Information, certain administrative committees, the Statistical 
Commission of the Economic and Social Council and the Committee on Privileges 
and Immunities. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


As a result of an agreement concluded with the United Nations, the ILO became 
the first intergovernmental organization created before World War II to be inte- 
grated into the framework of United Nations. The 29th Conference of the ILO 
effected a revision of the Constitution in order to facilitate a working relationship 
with the United Nations.’ 


Governing Body of the ILO 


The 100th Session of the Governing Body met during October, 1946, and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Mr. G. Myrddin-Evans (United King- 
dom), Chairman; Mr. J. David Zellerbach (United States), Vice-Chairman, em- 
ployers; Mr. Leon Jouhaux (France), Vice-Chairman, workers. Work of the session 
included 1) authorization of an international conference of labor statisticians 
scheduled for August, 1947, 2) the establishment of a committee of experts on 
indigenous labor for the purpose of directing attention to conditions of Indian 
workers in Latin America, and 3) agreement to the effect that a regional meeting of 
countries in the Near and Middle East would be held in late 1947.2 


6 PICAO Document 2781, C/323. 1 For further information on the 29th 
7PICAO Monthly Bulletin, January 1, Conference, see International Organization, 
1947, p. 12. I, p. 117-118. 


§ Ibid., April 1, 1947, p. 12. 2 ILO Press Release 246/8/10/46. 
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Following February-March meetings of committees on budgetary allocations, 
staff questions and finance, the ILO Governing Body convened for its 101st Session 
at Geneva, at which time decisions were taken regarding 1) the calling of a con- 
ference in 1948 to formulate a model code for factories with respect to safety condi- 
tions, 2) the agenda for the coming session of the ILO Conference, 3) the invitation 
of the Belgian, South African and United Kingdom governments to send an ILO 
commission to study migratory labor in South Africa, the Belgian Congo and 
and Rhodesia, 4) appointment of a committee to make proposals regarding the 
establishment of an Advisory Committee on Salaried and Professional Workers, 
which would include representatives of China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
India, Italy, Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, an addi- 
tional Latin American country and UNESCO, and 5) consideration of an ILO-FAO 
agreement on cooperation. It was also announced that the United States and France 
voluntarily agreed to increase financial support of ILO during 1948.* 


ILO Industrial Committees 

Meetings of committees for the textile industry, inland transport, metal trades, 
iron and steel production, buildings, civil engineering and public works, and coal 
mining were held during 1945-46, initiated by the Governing Body for the purpose 
of industrial international cooperation, and certain resolutions adopted by these 
Industrial Committees were communicated to the Economic and Social Council in 
February, 1947, by Edward J. Phelan, Director-General of the International Labor 
Office. The Iron and Steel Committee recommended to the member states of ILO 
the implementation of international exchange of vocational trainees and industrial 
technicians for the purpose of facilitating industrial development of under-developed 
countries, suggested that the Economic and Social Council and various specialized 
agencies consider financial, technical and other measures for increasing the expan- 
sion of industry in under-developed countries, and recommended that the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO, the respective governments and the Economic and Social 
Council study means to alleviate the shortage of fuel in France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, which is seriously affecting the rate of operation in the steel industries of 
these countries.‘ 

The Metal Trades Committee suggested that attention be drawn to the im- 
mediate need of capital equipment, technical training, and technological assistance 
to industrially under-developed areas, and supported the resolution passed by the 
Iron and Steel Committee asking for prevention of acute shortages of steel and 
new equipment due to lack of coal.5 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Luis Alvarado (Peru), the seventh industrial 
conference, that of the Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining, was held 
in Los Angeles, California, during the first two weeks in February, with the following 
countries represented: Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, Great Britain, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, the United States and Venezuela. 

Although there was disagreement over the establishment of a standard 40 or 48 
hour week in the oil industry and the question was postponed until the next session 
of the conference, several resolutions were approved, pending submission to the 


3 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 4 Document E/262, February 12, 1947. 
298. 5 Ibid 
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Governing Body.* These included 1) compilation of statistics and information on 
industrial safety, accident preventative measures and procedures for reporting 
accidents; 2) recognition of the principle that minimum wage rates should be fixed 
for workers by collective agreements, legislation or other procedures; 3) a resolution 
that employers and workers should have the right of free association; 4) provisions 
for access to facilities for general education for children of petroleum workers; 5) 
a recommendation that management and labor cooperate in setting up schools for 
technical instruction; 6) a resolution urging the ILO to study educational facilities 
in the industry; 7) a proposal that apprenticeship training be studied by the ILO in 
order to determine basic standards throughout the world; 8) a resolution stating 
that preference in recruiting workers should be given to workers of the country in 
which the industry is situated ; and 9) a resolution declaring that new workers should 
be recruited only after possibilities of promotion have been exhausted.’ 


Other Matters 

In January, 1947, an official mission of the International Labor Office was sent to 
the Far East to verify information contained in reports prepared for a regional 
Asiatic Conference of the ILO slated to meet in New Delhi, India, during October 
of the current year. Also in January, Mr. Selden Menefee (United States) was 
named Chief of the new Public Information Section of ILO, a section replacing the 
Office’s information service.* 

Director-General E. J. Phelan represented the ILO in an initial meeting of the 
Coordination Committee of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
which met at Lake Success in February, to consider the implementation of the 
agreements entered into with the specialized agencies represented on the Com- 
mittee. Following discussion of budgetary and financial arrangements and co- 
ordination of conferences, the Committee took preliminary steps to establish closer 
cooperation between the United Nations and the specialized agencies at the 
Secretariat level.® 

The next General Conference of ILO was scheduled for June, 1947. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


On December 18, 1946, the International Monetary Fund announced the initial 
par values of the currencies of its members and stated that exchange transactions 
through the Fund would commence March 1, 1947. Eight of the member states — 
Brazil, China, Dominican Republic, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, France in respect 
of French Indo-China, and the Netherlands in respect of the Netherlands East 
Indies — requested and received from the Fund additional time for the determina- 
tion of initial par values; the establishment of the par value for Uruguay’s cur- 
rency was postponed, pending the completion of certain legislative steps in that 
country.*? 

Because the negotiations of the Fund are conducted secretly, its exact status since 
the beginning of its operation on March 1 will not be known until the issuance of its 


® United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. ® Document E/287, February 26, 1947. 
173-174. 1 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 

7 Ibid.; also, Ibid., p. 118. lease 4, December 18, 1946. 

8 ILO Press Release, 265/10/1/47. 2 Ibid, 
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first quarterly report. However, on February 26, Mr. Camille Gutt, Executive 
Director of the Fund, reported that the Fund had received no applications for an 
exchange loan.* 

New signatories to the Articles of Agreement of the Fund during the past several 
months included: Venezuela, December 30, 1946; Turkey, March 11, 1947; 
Italy, March 27, 1947; Syria, April 10, 1947; and Lebanon, April 15, 1947; bringing 
total membership to 44.4 

No further steps have been taken for the conclusion of an agreement establishing 
the Fund as a specialized agency of the United Nations,’ pending completion of the 
administrative organization of the Fund itself. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


In December 1946, the United Nations General Assembly voted to submit to 
member countries the draft constitution of the International Refugee Organization, ! 
the provisions of which stipulated that the IRO was to come into existence after 
acceptance by fifteen countries, whose contributions would provide at least 75 per 
cent of its operational budget. By February, 1947, eleven governments had signed 
the Constitution, pending subsequent ratification for effective participation: Canada, 
Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, Honduras, Liberia, the Netherlands, 
Norway, the Philippine Republic, the United Kingdom and the United States.* 

With the exception of Honduras, Liberia and the Philippine Republic, govern- 
ments which signed the Constitution and the Agreement on Interim Measures were 
represented at the first meeting of the Preparatory Commission, which convened in 
Geneva on February 11, 1947. In addition representatives of the ILO, the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees and UNRRA were present in a consultative 
capacity. M. Henri Ponsot (France) was elected Chairman of the Commission, 
Dr. R. B. Skylstad (Norway) Vice-Chairman, and Dr. E. M. J. Sassen (Nether- 
lands) Rapporteur. Arthur J. Altmeyer (United States) was appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Resolutions of the first session of the Preparatory Commission included formal 
acceptance of the mandate of the Commission as defined in the Agreement, and 
three proposals to the Secretary-General of the United Nations: 1) a request that he 
appeal for immediate ratification of the Constitution by all those countries which 
had voted for the Constitution in 1946, and to urge the signing by those countries 
which had abstained from voting or had voted against adoption of the Constitution, 
in order to facilitate operation of IRO by June 30; 2) a suggestion regarding the prob- 
lem of displaced persons in Italy, urging governments concerned to take with 
UNRRA and the IGC all appropriate measures pending the coming into operation 
of the IRO, which also directed the Executive Secretary to formulate recommenda- 
tions for such refugees as soon as the Organization began its activities; and 3) an 
appeal that the United Nations advance an amount not exceeding $250,000 to enable 


3 New York Times, February 27, 1947, p. 1. tional Organization, I, p. 137—138. 

* International Monetary Fund Press Re- 2 Background Summary of the International 
lease 11, April 14, 1947. Refugee Organization, Office of Public Affairs, 

5 See International Organization, I, p. 125. U.S. Department of State, March, 1947. 

1 For further information on the Interna- Australia, China and Belgium later signed the 
tional Refugee Organization, see IJnterna- Constitution. 
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the Commission to continue work, and allow use of the United Nations building at 
Geneva by the Commission and Executive Secretary.* 

One group of directives, addressed to the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission, was designed to promote the various purposes of the IRO. A composite 
directive authorized the compilation of statistical data concerning the number and 
location of refugees and displaced persons coming within the mandate of the IRO, 
and preparation of recommendations regarding both repatriation and resettlement, 
as well as those respecting semi-judicial machinery designed to ensure application of 
criteria of eligibility under the Constitution. Regarding the problems of standards of 
living and care, two different views were advanced: the French delegation stated 
that standardization of relief granted to all displaced persons was inevitable, while 
other delegations felt that variations in standards would be likely and, in some cases, 
desirable. A compromise proposal, in the form of a Netherlands amendment, asked 
for consideration of the possibility of providing reasonable minimum standards for 
areas in which refugees and displaced persons were located. It was finally decided to 
direct the Executive Secretary to study such problems connected with standards of 
living and to report thereon at the next session.‘ 

Other directives were aimed at 1) ensuring the execution of the provisions of the 
Constitution concerning repatriation, relief, or resettlement of refugees and displaced 
persons ; 2) procurement, transport and distribution of supplies required for the care 


and maintenance of refugees, and investigation of the possibilities of obtaining in- 


digenous supplies from governments which are not members of the Organization; 3) 
examination of the means for granting practical assistance to persons returning volun- 
tarily to their countries of origin, and recommendations on possible measures for 
supply and distribution of food to such persons for a period of three months from the 
time of their departure from their present places of residence; 4) examination of 
special questions relating to refugees and displaced persons in the Far and Middle 
East with a view to taking appropriate steps for their solution when the IRO begins 
its activities; 5) obtaining from UNRRA and IGC full information needed in order 
to facilitate the merging of their activities with those of [RO not later than June 30, 
1947 ; such data was to include the texts of agreements to which UNRRA or the IGC 
were parties ; 6) consultation with the IGC and other authorities regarding legal and 
political protection for certain groups of refugees within the mandate of IRO; 7) 
study of the continuation of the activities of the Central Tracing Bureau after June 
30, 1947, with respect to the operation of IRO.* 

The Executive Secretary was also asked to prepare draft agreements to be entered 
into by the IRO with governments or authorities exercising control in ex-enemy 
countries, governments of other areas where refugees are located, governments of 
the countries of origin or former residence, and governments of the countries in which 
refugees are likely to be resettled.® 

After preliminary budget instructions and staff regulations were discussed, the 
Commission decided to adjourn its session rather than close it; the second part of 
the first session was to convene at Geneva on April 15, 1947. The meeting was later 
postponed to May 1. 

3 Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 19-28. 


tional Refugee Organization, Report of the 4 Ibid., p. 7-8. 
First Part of the First Session, Document 5 Ibid., p. 29-39. 
PREP/27, Geneva, February 21, 1947. p. 6 Tbid., p. 36. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION (PROPOSED) 


Continuing the work of the first session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, which was held in London 
from October 15 to November 26, 1946, several steps looking toward the establish- 
ment of an International Trade Organization were taken during the early months of 
1947. The Preparatory Committee itself met for a second time, to consider the recom- 
mendations of its Interim Drafting Committee, and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil discussed several related trade and employment questions. 

At its London meeting, the Preparatory Committee considered draft texts of 
some 89 articles for possible inclusion in an ITO charter, basing most of its discussion 
on the Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organization submitted by the 
United States delegation, and reaching agreement on approximately ninety per cent 
of the text of the charter.’ On two of the articles, dealing with state monopolies of 
import trade and relations with non-member states, it postponed action until its 
second meeting; it referred the texts of eleven articles, primarily those on organiza- 
tional matters and indirect means of trade protection, to the Interim Drafting Com- 
mittee, which was also instructed to prepare alternate drafts on two articles on 
which the Preparatory Committee came to no agreement. These dealt with the ques- 
tions of whether voting in the organization should be weighted according to the im- 
portance of a state’s position in world trade, and whether or not certain states should 
be given permanent seats on the Executive Board of the Organization.* 

The Interim Drafting Committee, which met at Lake Success from January 20 to 
February 26, was instructed further to revise the draft charter, being empowered to 
edit “for clarity and consistency the portions of the text on which the Preparatory 
Committee has come to a substantial identity of views, prepare alternative drafts of 
those portions on which there remains a division of general views, and prepare sug- 
gested drafts covering such uncompleted portions as are referred to it by the Pre- 
paratory Committee, together with such explanatory notes and commentaries as the 
Drafting Committee may consider desirable and useful.” * As it emerged from the 
Drafting Committee, the charter contained chapters dealing with 1) purposes, 2) 
membership, 3) employment, effective demand, and economic activity, 4) economic 
development, 5) general commercial policy, 6) restrictive business practices, 7) 
intergovernmental commodity agreements, and 8) organization.‘ 

The second session of the Preparatory Committee, which met at Geneva on April 
10, was entrusted with a two-fold task. On the one hand, it was to carry on and if 
possible to complete discussions of the convention or charter of the ITO, and, sec- 
ondly, it was to sponsor negotiations, originally proposed by the United States Gov- 
ernment but taken over by the Preparatory Committee pursuant to a resolution 
passed at its first session,’ for the relaxation of tariffs on a “‘reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous basis”’. As at its first session, the Preparatory Committee was made up 


1 New York Times, December 1, 1946. For 
further discussion of the draft charter of the 
London conference see International Organi- 
zation, I, pp. 139-140. 

2 From an address by Clair Wilcox, Direc- 
tor of the Office of International Trade 
Policy in the Department of State, and head 
of the U. S. delegation to the London con- 
ference, at Atlantic City, January 25, 1947. 


3 Report of the First Session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Emplayment, Document 
E/PC/T/33, Annexure 6, page 47. 

4 United Nations Press Release EC/124, 
March 31, 1947. 

5 Report of the First Session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee, Annexure 7, p. 47. 
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of experts acting in their individual capacities, and no government was legally 
pledged to back any part of its program; the final act of adherence to the charter by 
prospective signatories has been left to the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, which is scheduled to convene sometime in the fall of 1947. 

Tariff negotiations were to be started first, with each of the twenty nations repre- 
sented * presenting a list of goods in whose export the country was interested, and 
for which it asked reduction of tariffs, and a schedule of concessions which it was 
willing to give in return. These two schedules formed the basis of negotiations, which 
were conducted on a selective product-by-product system, and which were com- 
pletely multilateral as far as method of work and legal application were concerned. 
At the conclusion of the negotiations, seventeen schedules of tariff concessions would 
be drawn up, with each nation entitled, in its own right and independently of the 
most-favored-nation clause, to each of the tariff reductions and other concessions in 
each of the schedules of the other parties. Negotiations were guided by a Tariff 
Steering Committee, composed of representatives of all delegations, which was set 
up at the beginning of the session.’ 

Since it was felt, however, that the most important prerequisite for the reduction 
of tariffs and trade barriers was the adoption by the nations represented of at least 
the fundamental principles of the charter, which was not yet in force, the Geneva 
meeting was to consider a “General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade’’. Drawn up by 
the Drafting Committee and embodying the fundamental principles of the charter, 
particularly the section dealing with general commercial policy, the General Agree- 
ment was to be considered later in the session, after which the final trade agreement 
would be signed. Under the terms of the General Agreement an interim trade com- 
mittee was to be established, to administer and implement the provisions of the 
agreement. One representative of each contracting party was to serve on the com- 
mittee, which would be dissolved as soon as the International Trade Organization 
itself came into being.*® 

The Preparatory Committee also took note of two decisions regarding its work 
which were taken by the Economic and Social Council during its fourth session. For 
ECOSOC decisions, see this issue, p. 336 f. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


At the conclusion of the First General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization! held in Paris during November and 
December, 1946, over one hundred proposals had been formulated for consideration 
during 1947, several of which were enumerated as being pressing projects for the 
current year. Problems requiring immediate attention included 1) rehabilitation in 
devastated areas, 2) a wide-spread attack on the problem of illiteracy, 3) a study of 


* The Preparatory Committee, as set up by 
ECOSOC, consisted of Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom and 
the United States. Syria, which now forms a 
customs union with Lebanon, took part in 
the Geneva session. The Soviet Union has not 
taken part in either conference, and Bel- 


gium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, 
which form a customs union, have been 
jointly represented. 

7 United Nations Press Release EC/124, 
March 31, 1947. 

8 Ibid. 

1 For information on the creation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, see International Or- 
ganization, I, p. 130-133. 
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psychological and social tensions likely to lead to war, 4) a concerted effort in con- 
junction with the Commission of Human Rights of the United Nations to reduce 
obstructions to the free flow of information, 5) the study of a possible international 
broadcasting network, and 6) the proposed creation of the International Institute of 
the Amazon in order to deal with problems of that tropical area. For these and other 
projects it was emphasized that exchange of students, scholars, scientists and media 
of information was necessary and should be forthcoming.? 

Rehabilitation: The report of the Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Commission 
proposed that UNESCO, although not primarily a relief organization, should take 
positive steps in relief work by initiating a vast campaign to obtain from voluntary 
sources goods and money amounting to $100,000,000.* The report of the Commission 
further suggested that UNESCO, in line with relief activities, should act as a clear- 
ing house for information, should promote youth service camps in devastated areas 
and should establish a limited reserve fund for use in the field of shipping materials 
for relief purposes.‘ 

In accordance with the above mentioned work UNESCO sponsored a conference 
from February 13, to 15, 1947, attended by representatives from fifty international 
private bodies, which studied the proposal for the creation of an emergency council 
composed of all international voluntary organizations concerned with reconstruction 
activities, and the possible formation of an advisory body designed to act as a co- 
ordinating agency between UNESCO and the cooperating organizations.’ The 
emergency council was to have the status of a specialized advisory committee to 
UNESCO in order to provide a framework within which the efforts of UNESCO and 
of the voluntary organizations could be developed fully through mutual planning. 

Education: The Education Section of UNESCO issued in March, 1947, a memo- 
randum containing 40 suggestions of ways of increasing international understanding 
on the part of young people who wish to offer practical aid to groups in devastated 
areas.® 

A positive approach to the problem of textbook analysis was indicated with the 
announced intention of the Secretariat to draft during 1947 a model method for text- 
book revision and to collect, for purposes of analysis, the most commonly used 
textbooks in history, geography and civics. In anticipation of such study, the 
Czechoslovakian government informed the Secretariat that its books on these 
subjects would soon be shipped to Paris. The United States was asked to send only 
a limited number of its most widely used textbooks during this period.” 

Communications: Exact losses sustained in radio, press and film equipment owing 
to the war was to be ascertained by specially selected teams of experts whose task 
will be to bring back an adequate picture of the situation in each former occupied 
area of Europe and China. The final report, compiled by these experts and the 
Commission on Mass Communication, was to provide a basis for recommended 
corrective measures. ® 

With respect to the press and on the plane of the professional training of journal- 
ists, UNESCO has supported proposals to 1) increase the number of courses of in- 

2 Address by the Honorable William Ben- 5 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State, Department 106-108. 
of State Press Release 927, December 23, 1946. 6 UNESCO Press Release 17, March 15, 
® UNESCO Press Release 100, January 20, 1947. 


1947, 7 Ibid., 18, March 15, 1947. 
‘* Ibid., 101, January 28, 1947. 8 Ibid., 10, March 15, 1947. 
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struction in countries which have the best equipment, 2) supply technical advice for 
professional training centers in the devastated countries, and 3) facilitate exchange 
of personnel.® 

A joint French-American proposal to study the feasibility of a world-wide radio 
network to be operated either by the United Nations or UNESCO resulted in plans 
providing for UNESCO radio programs to start in each country, with UNESCO 
acting as a clearing house for transcription and program ideas. 

Natural Sciences: Initial work undertaken by the Division of Natural Sciences was 
to include in 1947 action on reparations in the form of scientific equipment, aid to 
biological standardization, investigation of the role of customs duties as barriers to 
circulation of scientific equipment, standardization of scientific equipment, an auxili- 
ary international language for science, the formation of an international scientific 
appointments agency, commissioning the preparation of school textbooks designed 
to explain the international view of science, and provision of scientific apparatus for 
areas remote from centers of technology.’® Projects of particular interest included 
aid to existing international laboratories, such as the Jungfraujoch in Switzerland; 
establishment of Field Science Cooperation Offices in the Far East, the Middle East 
and Latin America; the study of the UNESCO Institute of the Hylean Amazon 
regarding botanical, zoological, chemical, geological, meteorological, anthropological 
and medical conditions of the area and its potential habitability." 

UNESCO, as one of the specialized agencies, was concerned in December, 1946, 
with a proposed scientific conference on resource conservation and utilization, a 
proposal set before the Economic and Social Council by the United States. Pending 
decision by the Council, consultations on the proposal have been initiated among 
member governments, the specialized agencies and the Secretariat.” 

Executive Board: On February 23, the Standing Committee of the Executive Board 
met for three days to allot the budget ($6,950,000) in a move to give priorities to 
projects approved by the General Conference. The Standing Committee announced 
that reconstruction of educational facilities in devastated areas and promotion of 


international understanding through revision of textbooks, organization of teachers’ | 


seminars and the creation of an international study center were immediate aims of 
UNESCO." 

During April 1947, the Executive Board of UNESCO met and approved plans for 
1) reconstruction and rehabilitation of schools, museums and libraries, 2) education 
of backward peoples, 3) investigation into the teaching of subjects furthering inter- 


national understanding, 4) exchange of persons among various countries, 5) coopera- _, 


tion in organizing an international copyright convention, and 6) organization of 4 
seminar for teachers, scheduled in Paris this summer. 

Membership: On March 24 the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
endorsed applications of Italy and Austria and approved unanimously the applica- 
tion of Switzerland for membership in UNESCO. The next meeting of the Organiza- 
tion was to take action on the applications of all three countries.* Hungary also 
applied for membership; unless a negative recommendation is received within six 
months from the Economic and Social Council, the Hungarian request for admission 


® UNESCO Press Release 21, March 15, 1947. 
1947. 12 Document E/279, February 1947. 


10 Biologia, I, 2, p. 5-8. 13 N, Y. Times, February 24, 1947. 
11 UNESCO Press Release 19, March 15, 14 Ibid., March 25, 1947, p. 13. 
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was to be submitted to the Executive Board and the next session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO." 

U. S. National Commission: The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, created on July 30, 1946, held its preliminary meeting in September, at 
which time the objectives of the National Commission were defined as a) advising 
the government of the United States in matters pertaining to UNESCO, b) acting in 
a consultative capacity regarding appointment of the United States delegates to the 
General Conference, c) advising the United States delegation with regard to ac- 
tivities of the Organization, d) acting as an agency of liaison with organizations and 
individuals in the United States relating to UNESCO, and e) promoting an under- 
standing of the general objectives within the United States.’* 

A national conference arranged by the United States National Commission, held 
in Philadelphia in March, discussed revision of school textbooks to eliminate nation- 
alistic bias and stressed importance of the continuation of the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs in the Department of State.2’ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Pending the ratification of the Constitution of WHO by 26 members of the United 
Nations ! which will bring the Organization into existence, the Interim Commission, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia) and composed of 
health experts representing 18 Member States, has proceeded, as a provisional body, 
with the work of unifying international health operations and services. It had con- 
sidered solutions for present urgent health problems and laid the groundwork for the 
convoking of the first World Health Assembly. 

Since its creation by the International Health Conference in July, 1946,? the 
Interim Commission, which by its terms of reference is to meet not less than every 
four months, has held three sessions up to the present time, the first in New York 
in July, 1946, the second in Geneva in November, 1946, and the third on March 31, 
1947, in Geneva. 

To date, the Interim Commission has been engaged in the following activities: 1) 
consolidating the administration of the exchange of epidemiological information by 
taking over the former functions of the League of Nations Health Organization, the 
Office International d’ Hygiéne Publique, and the epidemiological activities of the 
Health Division of UNRRA; 2) transferring certain UNRRA health functions as 
of January 1, 1947, which include a) duties under sanitary conventions, b) epi- 
demiological intelligence work (mentioned above), c) emergency assistance to health 
services in certain countries, and d) a scholarship program in public health and med- 
icine; and 3) establishing three internal committees to implement organizational 
progress, and six expert committees to develop studies and proposals for programs in 
various areas of public health work.* 


16 Document E/261/Add. 1, March 14, 1947. 

16 United States National Commission for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, Report of the First Meet- 
ing, September, 1946, Department of State 
Publication 2726, Washington, 1947, p. 5. 

17N. Y. Times, March 26, 1947; Christian 
Science Monitor, March 24, 1947. 

1To date, China, United Kingdom, Can- 


ada, Iran, New Zealand, Syria, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Italy, Transjordan, Denmark and 
Liberia have ratified the WHO Constitution. 

2 See International Organization, I, p. 134-5. 

3 Department of State Information Memo- 
randum 3, April 4, 1947, ‘‘Current Reports 
on the Activities of the UN ECOSOC, Its 
Commissions and International Specialized 
Agencies,”’ p. 55-61. 
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At the Second Session of the Commission, it was decided that headquarters should 
be maintained in New York City and a technical office in Geneva, Switzerland. A 
Committee composed of representatives of Canada, Egypt, India, Mexico and Nor- 
way was appointed to examine the question of a permanent site for WHO.* 

On the agenda for the Third Session of the Interim Commission was the Report 
of the Executive Secretary, which outlined progress on such matters as 1) adherences 
and ratification of signatures to the WHO Constitution, 2) organization of the Sec- 
retariat, 3) relations with the United Nations and specialized agencies, 4) field serv- 
ices, 5) studies regarding geographical areas for the establishment of regional organ- 
izations and 6) drafts of financial and staff regulations. To finance the operations of 
WHO for the remainder of 1947, the Third Session approved a budget of $3,000,000.§ 

Progress was made in integrating the functions of the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau with the World Health Organization and bringing it into relationship as a 
regional organ of WHO, pending the convoking of the World Health Assembly, by 
the 12th Pan-American Sanitary Conference at Caracas, Venezuela, on January 24, 
1947. It was urged at that Conference that the South American Republics ratify the 
World Health Organization Constitution as soon as possible.‘ 

The Interim Commission will hold its Fourth Session from August 13 to Septem- 
ber 13, 1947, in Geneva. 


4 Department of State, Bulletin, XV, p. March 25, 1947. 
1134. 6 Acta Final de la XII Conferencia Sani- 


5 United Nations Press Release H/81, taria Panamericana, 24 de Enero de 1947. 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


Established on March 22, 1945, the Arab League has envisaged a development of 
Arab unity through a regional planning program designed to provide a nucleus which 
would facilitate political cooperation in the Arab Near East.’ Salient objectives of 
the League, as set out in its covenant, include protection of the independence of 
member states, and close cooperation between member states in economic and finan- 
cial affairs, problems connected with nationality, passports, visas and extradition, 
and public health and social matters.? Special committees organized under the pro- 
visions of the League Pact have endeavoured to promote economic and social de- 
velopment by proposing such measures as 1) a draft treaty for a unified educational 
system which would include exchange of students and teachers, and development of 
libraries, 2) establishment of permanent offices on cultural affairs and legal prob- 
lems, 3) development of trade and communications, 4) a postal union, customs un- 
ion, common citizenship and a passport system.* These committees, while able to 
formulate draft agreements, were to submit such agreements first to the Council 
and then to the several Arab states for approval. 

At the fifth session, convened in Cairo during December, 1946, the League Council 
urged Arab governments to instruct their delegates at the United Nations to take 
ection on informing the United States that the Arabs did not agree with United 
States interference in the Palestine problem. Additional work by the League in 
December centered around 1) the decision that the Political Department would deal 
primarily with matters relating to the United Nations, 2) the approval of a draft 
aviation agreement which was to apply among Arab states, and a model draft of 
treaties between an Arab country and a foreign nation; recommendations approved 
by the Council included 1) the Bludan decisions regarding sanctions against Arabs 
selling lands to Jewish persons in Palestine, 2) the transfer of Arab funds for Pales- 
tine to the Arab Higher Executive at Jerusalem, and 3) dispatch of a note on French 
North Africa to the French government. 

In January 1947, the Arab League officially supported Egypt’s demands for unity 
with the Sudan under the Egyptian crown, and requested permission from the 
British government for the entry of the Grand Mufti, Hajj Amin Al-Husayni, into 
Palestine. 

A plan to coordinate the efforts of all nationalist parties to obtain full independ- 
ence for Tunisia, Algeria and French and Spanish Morocco and, for that purpose, to 
make a joint appeal to the United Nations, was supported by the League in Febru- 
ary during a North African conference. A delegation from the National Front of 
Tripolitania asked for strong support from the Arab League in view of the arrival of 


1 For information on the creation of the 3 Foreign Policy Reports, XXII, 17, p. 
Arab League, see International Organization, 213-215. 
I, p. 154-155. 4 The Middle East Journal, I, 2, p. 192. 

? Arab News Bulletin, April 15, 1946, p. 1. 
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a four-power commission in Libya to study the territory’s future government. It 
was emphasized that all parties in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica had agreed on a 
program for unity of Libya and its membership in the Arab League.* 

The chairman of the Palestine Arab Higher Committee (Jamal el Husseini) an- 
nounced on February 22 that the Committee planned to cooperate with the Arab 
League in sending joint delegations to the United States, to propagate the Arab 
viewpoint on Palestine, before that question was taken up by the United Nations. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The Caribbean Commission, formally established on October 20, 1946, by the 
United States, Great Britain, the Netherlands and France,! held a third meeting of 
its four national sections consisting of representatives of the above mentioned coun- 
tries at Curagao, Netherlands West Indies, in December, 1946. Particular items on 
the agenda included 1) discussion of the activities of the Commission’s Secretariat, 
2) rules of procedure for the Commission and the West Indian Conference, and 3) 
apportionment of the budget. Attention was directed to the implementation of the 
recommendations of the second session of the West Indian Conference, which was 
held in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands of the United States, in February, 1946. Such 
recommendations reflected the effort of the member powers to coordinate their activi- 
ties with a view to improving the economic and social well-being of Caribbean 
inhabitants.? 

The fourth gathering of the four-member Commission is scheduled to convene in 
Jamaica, British West Indies, on June 23, 1947. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Experience gained from the functioning of the Caribbean Commission provided a 
working basis for the creation of the South Pacific Commission, since four of the six 
participating governments at the South Seas Conference were already members of 
the Caribbean Commission, a similar regional organization. Delegations representing 
the governments which administer non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific 
area (Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States) met at the South Seas Conference at Canberra from January 28 
to February 6, 1947, to prepare an agreement for the establishment of a regional 
commission which might aid in promoting the social and economic advancement of 
2,000,000 peoples in the South Pacific. The Conference was called by the Australian 
and New Zealand governments in fulfilment of the Canberra Pact of January, 1944.) 

Agreement Establishing the South Pacific Commission: The Agreement (Article I) 
provided that the territorial scope of the Commission “shall comprise all those non- 
self-governing territories in the Pacific Ocean which are administered by the partici- 
pating Governments and which lie wholly or in part south of the Equator and east 
from and including Netherlands New Guinea.” ? Some fifteen island territories with 


5 N. Y. Times, February 18, 1947. 

6 Ibid., February 23, 1947. 

1 For further information on the Caribbean 
Commission, see International Organization, 
I, p. 155-156. 

2 Department of State, Bulletin, XV, p. 
1055. 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 
459-460. 

2 Agreement Establishing the South Pacific 
Commission, South Seas Commission Confer- 
ence Papers, P. 18, Canberra, February 12, 
1947, p. 1-2. For text of the agreement see 
this issue, p. 419 f. 
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nt. It approximately 2,000,000 peoples came within the above defined area; however, this 
ona designation may be altered by agreement of all the participating governments. 

The Conference adopted a resolution expressing the hope that the Kingdom of 

i) an- | Tonga, located within the South Pacific region, would cooperate in activities of the 
Arab Commission. 

Arab Article III provided for twelve Commissioners; two appointed by each govern- 

tions.® ment, one of which was to be designated as the senior Commissioner. A resolution 


| was drawn up and subsequently adopted by Committee I to the effect that each 
government should appoint as one of its Commissioners a person whose services ‘to 
) the fullest extent possible will be available for work and activities in connection with 





yy the } 
te of | the Commission throughout the year.” As a result, at least six of the twelve Com- 
coun- | missioners would be persons who do not have major administrative responsibilities 
ms on | in that region. 
tariat, | Designated as an advisory and consultative body to participating governments, 
und 3) | the Commission was authorized 1) to study, formulate and recommend measures for 
of the | the economic and social welfare of the inhabitants of those territories; 2) to facilitate | 
h was research in technical, scientific, economic and social fields; 3) to make recommenda- | 
Such tions for the coordination of local projects in any of the above mentioned fields; 4) ; 
uctivi- | to provide technical assistance and information to the participating governments; 
bbean 5) to promote cooperation with non-participating governments; 6) to make recom- 
mendations relating to the establishment of auxiliary bodies; and 7) to make adminis- 
ene in trative arrangements for the exercise of its functions.* 

A Research Council, an advisory body auxiliary to the Commission, was estab- 
lished by reason of the importance of research for carrying out the functions of the 
Commission. Members of the Council, persons qualified in fields of social and eco- 

sded a nomic development, were to be appointed by the Commission; a Deputy Chairman, 
an de subject to the directions of the Commission, was to be responsible for arranging and 
ane facilitating research. Functions of the Council include 1) maintenance of a continu- 
enting ous survey of research needs with a view to making recommendations to the Com- 
Pacifie mission; 2) arrangements for carrying out research studies approved by the Com- 
= ok a mission ; 3) coordination of research activities of other bodies within the scope of the 
ary 28 Commission’s activities; 4) appointment of technical standing research committees 
gional _ for specific problems of research; 5) the creation, when approved by the Commis- 
ry sion, of ad hoc research committees.‘ 
alten The establishment of a South Pacific Conference as an advisory body designed to 
1944. | &ssociate the peoples of the South Pacific with the work of the Commission was 
cle II) | provided for; the principal delegates were to be representatives of the local in- 
» nen habitants, and official and non-official organizations were to be included as advisers; 
oti the Commission was to determine the territories which might send delegates to the 
rp Conference, and also approve the Conference’s agenda and rules of procedure. The 
oil main function of the Conference would be to make recommendations to the Com- 


mission on matters within the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

VE & The Secretariat was to be under the direction of the Secretary General and Deputy 
Pacife | Secretary General, who were appointed for five year terms. It was stipulated that 
Sonfer- consideration be given to the desirability of appointing local inhabitants, thereby 
my OS securing national and local representation. 

3 Ibid., pp. 2-5. 4 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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Expenses of the Commission and its auxiliary bodies were apportioned as follows: 
Australia, 30 percent; France, 1244 percent; the Netherlands, 15 percent; New 
Zealand, 15 percent; the United Kingdom, 15 percent; and the United States, 1214 
percent.§ 

Although the Commission and subsidiary bodies were to have no organic connec- 
tion with the United Nations, Article XV provided that the Commission was to 
cooperate with the United Nations and specialized agencies, and the participating 
governments were to consult with the United Nations and specialized agencies 
whenever necessary. 

The Agreement was to enter into force when the six governments have acceded to 
it. At the final plenary session of the Conference the Agreement was signed by the 
delegations, subject to acceptance by the various governments. Located temporarily 
in Sydney, Australia, the Commission was to select permanent headquarters within 
six months after the Agreement becomes effective. 


5 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 464. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

nnec- 
as to ALLIED CONTROL COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 
ating 
ncies Allied Commission for Austria 

In December, 1946, the main quadripartite decisions of the Allied Commission | 
edto for Austria included progress in the solution of the food crisis, reduction of occupa- 
‘ the tion costs for 1947, denazification plans and de-control of Austria’s foreign trade. 
arily After considerable debate and disagreement over the food situation, the Allied 
ithin Commission decided, on December 3, to allow free movement of food stocks, thus 


relaxing the previous restrictions on the export of food from the Soviet zone. A basic 
agreement was approved whereby the Austrian Government would present a de- 
tailed monthly food plan to the Allied Council; the plan was to be studied and ap- 
proved by the Economic Directorate in conjunction with UNRRA and the Austrian 
government. Accordingly, all food was to be pooled for distribution by the Austrian 
government in conformity with approved monthly food plans. Further 1946 recom- 
_ mendations concerning food centered around 1) a procedure by which food plans 
| were to be passed through the hands of the Allied Council Food Committee, the 
' Economic Directorate, UNRRA, the Ministry of Food, etc., based on a minimum 
number of days before any plan could become effective, and 2) measures to increase 
collection of agricultural produce.! During a meeting of the Council, on January 10, 
the USSR agreed with the Western occupation powers to pool zonal food resources 
in order to bridge the 19,000 ton deficit left by slow food shipments and to maintain 
the 1,550-calory ration for the population. On April 24, however, it was indicated 
that the Soviet zone had not met its quota, although other zones had exceeded 
theirs.? 
A major step toward alleviating economic obstacles to Austrian recovery was 
) taken during December when agreement was reached on reduction of occupation 
forces and costs for the current year with resulting reduction in cost to the Austrian 
government. 
A reworded denazification plan was approved by the Council after several amend- 
ments had been added,? one of which provided for periodic review of sentences of 
' individuals confined in detention camps. A corrective decree applied to denazifica- 
, tion of teaching staffs in Austrian universities was to be supervised by an Allied 
Commission agency. Another phase of denazification discussed by the Executive 
Committee concerned the application of prohibitory measures to former Nazis 
among Vienna lawyers. Action by the Executive Committee and the Council en- 
dorsed a procedure for the detention and arrest of war criminals. 
The subject of trade agreements was disputed throughout 1946. In December a 
resolution was adopted which allowed the Austrian government to conclude trade 
’ agreements on condition that a monthly list of transactions was to be submitted to 
1 Report of the United States Commissioner 2 New York Times, April 24, 1947, p. 3. 
on the Military Government of Austria, 14, 3 Report of the United States Commissioner, 


December, 1946, pp. 1-4. 14, pp. 5-9. 
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the Commission. International commercial treaties and agreements were to require 
the unanimous approval of the Commission. 

Dissolution of the Allied Commission in Vienna was considered on January 20, 
1947, at a meeting of the Deputies of the Foreign Ministers. The United States sup- 
ported immediate dissolution after the signing of the Austrian treaty, whereas the 
French deputies advanced the view that the Commission should remain until Al- 
lied troops withdrew. In February the deputies agreed to leave to the Foreign Min- 
isters the final decision as to the termination of the Commission.‘ 

Salient features of disagreement within the Council were evidenced during the 
early months of 1947 over 1) insistence by the USSR on extraterritoriality within its 
zone, 2) conditions under which Austria was to be permitted to trade with Germany, 
3) Russian claims to large-scale industry in eastern Austria (under the Potsdam 
agreement), pending conclusion of the peace treaty, and 4) a British proposal allow- 
ing Austria to submit plans to the Allied Council for the organization of an army; 
the Russians, however, took the stand that any such plan should be delayed until 
the signing of the Austrian treaty.® 

Normal cultural relations between the United States and Austria were resumed 
on March 16 by a joint announcement from Washington and Vienna, in accordance 
with the Moscow Declaration and four-power agreement on control machinery, 
which encouraged cultural exchanges and extension of postal service and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Allied Control Council for Germany 


General Occupation Matters: Policy enactments passed by the Allied Control Council 
during December, 1946, designed for uniform application throughout Germany, in- 
cluded 1) enactment of Law 43 which prohibited the manufacture, import, export, 
transport and storage of certain war materials; 2) approval of the establishment of 
Interim Offices for German Affairs or other effective means of controlling activities of 
Germans abroad in neutral, United Nations and certain ex-enemy countries; 3) 
authorization, under certain controls (and until December, 1948), of repair and min- 
imum manufacture of parts and equipment required for radio transmitting installa- 
tions; 4) admission of all languages in outgoing German international mail; 5) ap- 
proval of acceptance into Germany of gift parcels from all countries belonging to the 
Universal Postal Union (except Spain and Japan) with certain limitations on con- 
tents, size and weight.' 

In a two day tri-zonal trade conference during January, the first since the eco- 
nomic fusion of the United States and British Zones, German officials representing 
the Soviet-occupied areas predicted that trade between the Western Zones and the 
Eastern Zone would be quadrupled during the current year. Chief purchases by the 
Russian Zone were combustibles, iron, steel, forestry products and chemicals, 
whereas chief exports to the Western Zones were agricultural products, food, bever- 


ages, chemicals, earthenware and glass. The bi-partite economics panel proposed the | 


establishment of an inter-zonal air service to meet the estimated increase in trade. | 


Two trade agreements, concluded between the fused American and British Zones 


4N. Y. Times, Febuary 23, 1847, p. 1. 18, Military Government of Germany 
5 Jbid.. March 1, 1947, p. 5; also, Ibid., United States Zone, December 1-31, 1946, | 

March 29, 1947, p. 5. p. 29-31. 
1 Monthly Report of the Military Governor, 
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and the Soviet Zone, covered exchange of materials and goods as well as establish- 
ment of common statistical and other trade procedures.? 

On February 23, Deputy Military Governors of the Big Four powers drafted a 
law, subsequently approved on February 25 by the Allied Control Council and in- 
corporated as Law 46, which formally liquidated Prussia’s central government and 
all its agencies.* 

On April 23, after more than six months of discussion, the finance directorates of 
the four governments reached agreement on five steps effecting reform of German 
finances. The major reform, by which the Reichsmark was to lose 90 percent of its 
value, set up an exchange rate of one Deutsche Mark (the new monetary unit) for 
every ten existing marks.‘ 


Bizonal Affairs: On December 3 an agreement was reached by Secretary of State 
Byrnes and Foreign Minister Bevin, which formalized the economic integration of 
the two zones, effective as of January 1, 1947, and provided for a pooling of the in- 
digenous resources of the areas concerned and the establishment of a Joint-Import 
Agency. The fourth meeting of the Bipartite Board, on December 30, 1946, con- 
sidered 1) approval of the Bipartite Communications Control Group, 2) authoriza- 
tion of certain services of the Deutsche Post between the British and American 
Zones, 3) approval of a price subsidy policy, and 4) formal approval of the Bipartite 
Civil Service Agency.* ; 

On January 17, the British Military Government announced a plan to turn over the 
responsibility of coal production to the Germans. Previously, although allocations of 
coal had been placed in German hands, the production job had been retained by the 
Control Council. This statement signified another step in the withdrawal by both 
the United States and British Military Governments from the field of direct inter- 
vention in German economy; provision was made for an “inspectorate” to supervise 
control. 

Decartelization laws of the United States and United Kingdom Zones became 
effective on February 12, 1947. The United States Law (No. 56) provided for the 
prohibition of restrictive and monopolistic enterprises and practices and permitted 
the Military Government to take steps involving 1) the elimination of corporate 
entities, 2) the redistribution and removal of property, investments and other assets 
and 3) the cancellation of obligations of cartels, syndicates, trusts, combines or or- 
ganizations of such nature.* 

Trade between the economically merged British-American Zones and buyers in 
certain Allied nations was opened on February 24, subject to examination of export- 
import authorities; imports were to remain under the direction of the occupation 
authorities. 


The Allied Control Council and the Foreign Ministers: In preparation for the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Moscow, the Allied Control Council prepared a report 
which embodied information concerning 1) activities of the Council on demilitariza- 
tion, denazification, decentralization, economic principles and reparations, 2) prob- 

*N. Y. Times, January 18, 1947, p. 5; 18, Military Government of Germany, 


Ibid., January 19, 1947, p. 30. United States Zone, December 1-31, 1946, 
3 Ibid., February 26, 1947, p. 4. p.1. 
‘ Ibid., April 24, 1947, p. 1. ‘For text of decartelization law, see De- 


Monthly Report of the Military Governor, partment of State, Bulletin, XVI, pp. 443-447. 
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lems connected with the economic, financial and political situation of Germany, 3) 
liquidation of Prussia and decentralization of the Prussian administration, 4) prepa- 
ration of the peace treaty for Germany (basic directives pertaining to frontiers and 
other questions), and 5) the United States draft disarmament and demilitarization 
treaty and other measures for control of Germany.’ 


Allied Council for Japan 

Designed as an advisory and consultative body ' to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, the Allied Council for Japan has functioned in cooperation with the Far 
Eastern Commission in dealing with Japanese occupational affairs. In February, 
1947, the Allied Council received a message from the Joint Struggle Committee of 
government employees and affiliated unions, asking for a wage increase and a new 
legislative program, which was discussed in the Council by the representatives of the 
United States, Russia, Great Britain and China. This request, addressed to the Su- 
preme Allied Commander as well as to the Council, followed an order by General 
MacArthur which prohibited a general strike and initiated further negotiations be- 
tween the government and the unions. Occupational authorities, after establishing 
labor unions 16 months before, had reached the point of checking their activities.* 

The Allied Council, in March, was asked by General MacArthur to propose solu- 
tions for Japan’s economic problems. Lieut. General Kuzma Derevyanko (Soviet 
member of the Council) suggested additional items on the agenda which dealt with 
1) the question of electric power, carried over from the last meeting, 2) bank or- 
ganization and 3) the state of public health. The Japanese government was expected 
to urge creation of its proposed control boards to establish state monopolies in a 
series of vital commodities in addition to enforcement of already existing regulations, 
particularly in the field of food collection. Economic conditions studied by the Coun- 
cil related to productions and distribution of coal and oil, government controls over 
foreign trade, shipping, fertilizer and silk. The goal set by the Allies for a standard of 
living in Japan was one which approximated that of Japan from 1930 to 1934. 

Action was taken by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, early in 1947, 
to relax certain wartime restrictions against business and commercial communica- 
tions with Japan; all communications remained subject to censorship. Telecom- 
munication service with Japan, with limitations as to content of communications, 
was opened, Communications concerning the status of property located in Japan, 
information regarding trade prospects, messages pertaining to resumption of busi- 
ness relations and transmission of certain documents were authorized under this 
action.® 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Council of Foreign Ministers 


The fourth major session of the Council of Foreign Ministers met in Moscow 
from March 10 to April 24, 1947. The agenda covered six topics: 1) consideration 


7 N. Y. Times, March 11, 1947, p. 4. For Council for Japan, see International Organi- 
action by the Council of Foreign Ministers, zation, I, p. 169. 
see this issue, next section. 2N. Y. Times, February 2, 1947, p. 24. 

1 For further information on the Allied 3 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 74. 
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of a report of the Allied Control Council in Germany, which included a summary 
of its work, a report on the establishment of a central administration, and recom- 
mendations on the liquidation of Prussia; 2) the form and scope of the provisional 
organization of Germany; 3) preparation of the peace treaty with Germany; 4) 
the United States draft four-power treaty for German disarmament and demili- 
tarization; 5) consideration of a special report on coal; and 6) the peace treaty with 
Austria.’ Not on the agenda as prepared in New York, but brought up several 
times by the American representative, Secretary of State George C. Marshall, was 
the question of the limitation of occupation forces in Europe.* 

The Conference was not able to reach agreement on any of these agenda items, 
although most progress was made on the Austrian treaty.* Primary points of dis- 
agreement on Austria, left to the deputies for further consideration, revolved about 
a) Soviet insistence on $150,000,000 in reparations from Austria, a major portion 
of which would be derived from Austrian plants owned and operated by Soviet au- 
thorities on a basis of exemption from Austrian laws; b) the cession of Carinthia to 
Yugoslavia; and c) the definition of German assets in Austria. 

On both the German peace treaty and the future of German political organiza- 
tion, wide disagreement existed between the United States, United Kingdom and 
France on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the other, while similar disagree- 
ment existed on the question of Germany’s economic future. In general the United 
States, Great Britain and France were opposed to the creation of too strong a cen- 
tral German government because of the potential future threat to peace.‘ Although 
the United Kingdom and the United States wanted economic unification, neither 
was prepared to acquiesce in the rebuilding of a centrally administered German 
economy capable of consuming 12,000,000 tons of steel annually, as proposed by the 
Soviet Union, which, having experienced some difficulty in successfully removing 
German plants and equipment for reparations payments made a strong plea for 
reparations payments out of current production.’ Disagreement also arose on a) 
the future boundaries of Germany,‘ b) the participation of the smaller powers in the 
final peace negotiations,’ c) the allocation of Ruhr coal production as between 
Germany and other claimants, particularly France, * and d) the American proposal 
for a four-power treaty for the disarmament and demilitarization of Germany.* 
On the last point, the Soviet representative (Molotov) sought to write in to the 
treaty amendments which secured agreement to the Russian position in regard 
both to the source of reparations payments and to the nature of German political 
organization. In regard to the allocation of coal from the Ruhr area, the United 





1 New York Times, March 11, 1947. For 
previous work of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers see International Organization, I, p. 
170. 

2 New York Times, March 12, 1947. 

3 Statement of Secretary Marshall, New 
York Times, April 29, 1947. Cf. Radio broad- 
cast of John Foster Dulles, New York Times, 
April 30, 1947. 

4 For text of Marshall statements on de- 
mocratization and demilitarization, see New 
York Times, March 15, 22, and 23, 1947. 
For Russian position see New York Times, 
March 23, 1947. 


5 See statement by John Foster Dulles, 
op. cit. For texts of Marshall and Molotov 
positions, see New York Times, March 19, 
1947. 

6 For text of Marshall statement, see New 
York Times, April 9, 1947. 

7 For text of Marshall statement, see New 
York Times, March 26 and 27, 1947. 

8 See statement of John Foster Dulles, 
op. cit. See also text of Marshall statement, 
New York Times, April 1, 1947. 

® For text of Marshall statement on this 
point see New York Times, April 15, 1947. 
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States suggested that the allocating body should be the newly created Economic 
Commission for Europe.!® 


Far Eastern Commission 


The 36th meeting of the Far Eastern Commission,’ in December, 1946, dealt 
with problems arising from the growth of the Japanese labor movement by estab- 
lishing principles for Japanese trade unions, the provisions of which made clear 
that 1) Japanese workers were to be encouraged to form trade unions in order to 
preserve conditions of work, 2) trade unions were to have the right of free assembly, 
speech and press, 3) mediation and arbitration machinery was to be provided in 
case negotiation failed, 4) strikes were to be prohibited only when occupation au- 
thorities consider such stoppages detrimental to the needs of the occupation, and 5) 
persons imprisoned because of “‘dangerous thoughts” in connection with trade 
unions and other labor organizations were to be released.? 

On January 30, 1947, the Commission focused attention on atomic energy by 
approving a policy decision regarding Japanese activity in atomic research, which 
provided that such research was to be governed by decisions of the United Nations 
on international control of atomic energy, and restrictive measures established for 
the disarmament and control of Japan. Further discussion of the foregoing by the 
Commission resulted in the decision that all atomic research was to be prohibited 
for the present, including 1) development of production of fissionable atomic species, 
2) separation or concentration of fissionable species of atomic isotopes from naturally 
occurring isotope mixtures of a chemical element and 3) all construction for purpose 
of utilization of atomic nuclear energy. Mining, processing and refining of radio- 
active materials for medical uses were to be allowed in approved circumstances.’ 

During February, Japanese economy controls in relation to world shortages were 
under Commission purview. The resulting policy decision by the Commission 
urged that 1) Japan should supply goods needed in areas which, as a result of 
Japanese aggression, have been deprived of them during the war, 2) restriction of 
domestic consumption should be undertaken in order to attain the above objective, 
and 3) this policy should terminate on December 31, 1947, unless later extended 
by the Commission.‘ 

On April 3, the United States authorized General MacArthur to make advance 
reparations transfers from Japan to Allied powers for relief purposes. Previously, 
the Far Eastern Commission had considered reparation matters and had decided 
that certain industrial facilities should be available for removal, but had not 
reached agreement as to the percentage shares for claimant countries. Consequently, 
no actual removals have been effected. Such action by the United States (which 
brought protests from the Russian, French, Indian and Australian representatives 
on the Commission and support from Canada, China, the Netherlands, Philippines 
and New Zealand) provided that China was to receive 15 percent; the Philippines, 
5 percent; the Netherlands, 5 percent, for the Netherlands Indies; and United King- 
dom, 5 percent for Burma, Malaya and other Far Eastern colonial possessions. 


10 See text of speech by Mr. Dulles, op. cit. I, pp. 176-178. 
For report on the Economic Commission for 2 Far Eastern Commission Press Release, 
Europe, see this issue, p. 334. December 18, 1946. 

1 For terms of reference of the Far Eastern 3 Ibid., February 10, 1947. 
Commission, see International Organization, 4 Ibid., March 14, 1947. 
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The United States representative on the Commission (Major General Frank P. 
McCoy) made it clear that the interim directive and accompanying administrative 
regulations were to be given to the Commission for review.® 

Other policies approved by the Commission during the period under review in- 
volved 1) terms of reference of the Inter-Allied Trade Board, 2) provisions for re- 
view, after one year and not later than two, of the new Japanese Constitution, 3) 
procedures relating to Allied trade representatives in Japan, 4) interim principles 
for restitution of identifiable property confiscated in Japan for Allied nationals, 
5) revision of the educational system, and 6) determination of peace-time needs 
of Japan. 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan: The Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
was established, at the request of the United States, by a policy decision of the 
Far Eastern Commission on October 10, 1946, to provide means of consultation 
between the United States and the other governments represented on the Commis- 
sion (Australia, Canada, China, France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) regarding 
disposition of exports available from Japan and the furnishing of imports required 
for Japan. The major function of the Board was to make recommendations to the 
United States on questions concerning 1) the disposition of commodities available 
for export from Japan, 2) the sources from which commodities were to be imported 
into Japan, and 3) general facilitation of Japanese exports and imports. Recom- 
mendations of the Board were to be submitted to the Far Eastern Commission 
for approval.® 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 

The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, established as a result of the Paris Agree- 
ment of January, 1946, was designated as a central organization for allocating 
German reparations assets among the following 18 signatory governments: Albania, 
Union of South Africa, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, United 
States, France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, Luxembourg, Norway, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Reparation categories 
covered by the Paris Agreement included industrial capital equipment, German 
external assets, merchant shipping, inland water transport, captured enemy sup- 
plies and current production.’ 

IARA’s task of allocation has been a complex one, involving problems of valua- 
tion and accounting, reconstruction and replacement, information, mediation, 
negotiation; it has been guided by principles of the Paris Agreement. Acting in 
close liaison with IARA, the Allied Control Council for Germany was authorized 
to compile information on available equipment for reparation, items of reparation 
requested by various countries and subsequently to allot plants and equipment on 
an average of 25 percent to the USSR and the balance to the United States, United 
Kingdom and France; in effect, to the countries represented on IARA. Internal 
division within IARA of reparation items allotted to member countries was then 


5 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. of the Board. 
674; also, N. Y. Times, April 4, 1947, p. 1. 1 First Report of the Secretary General for 
‘Far Eastern Commission Press Release, the Year 1946, Inter-Allied Reparation 
October 14, 1946; also, from information Agency, 1947, p. iv. 
supplied by Mr. Donald G. Badger, Secretary 
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initiated, and after notification to the Control Council regarding such division, allo- 
cated plants were delivered by occupying authorities to receiving governments. 
IARA’s internal program allocations, prepared by the Secretariat after consultation 
with interested governments, were submitted to the Assembly for approval by 
majority vote. Machinery for mediation, negotiation and arbitration was provided 
for settlement of conflicting claims.? 

Other activities of IARA have centered around 1) charging to the reparation 
share of each country the value of all German assets received as reparation, 2) 
furthering Allied attempts to preclude the return of German assets (within juris- 
diction of member countries) to German ownership or control, 3) establishing a 
committee of experts to deal with conflicts of law and interpretation and 4) provid- 
ing a forum in which non-occupying powers in Germany express their policies 
regarding reparation. 

It was estimated that by the end of February the [ARA had been allocated more 
than Reichsmarks 300 million in industrial equipment (71 plants on advance repa- 
ration account, general-purpose equipment from 51 war plants and equipment 
included in British and French emergency removal programs); IARA allocated 
Reichsmarks 62 million of this amount. Ships assigned to the Agency by the tri- 
partite Merchant Marine Commission had been allocated to the value of Reichs- 
marks 220 million. External assets, amounting to $600,000,000, were expected to 
be received from Germany by members of IARA.? 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATIONS 


European Central Inland Transport Organization 


During March, 1947, meetings of the Movements Conference (ECIMOT) and 
the monthly Bid-Acceptance Meeting (BIDAC) were organized by the European 
Central Inland Transport Organization, and attended by representatives from a 
number of European countries and the four occupation zones of Germany and 
Austria. Major issues presented for discussion included detailed planning of inter- 
national traffic for the month of April, and contemplated measures to meet certain 
difficulties, particularly with regard to the shortage of locomotives, wagons and fuel. 
Plans were facilitated by agreement of the USSR to allow transit through the Soviet 
Zone of Germany of 90 trains of ore and general freight destined for Czechoslo- 
vakia.? 

The Seventh Session of the Council of ECITO convened in Paris on April 14 with 
the following member countries represented: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, United Kingdom, 
USSR, United States and Yugoslavia; in addition, British and French Occupation 
Zones of Germany, British, French and American Occupation Zones of Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, and several international organizations sent representatives.? 

Methods of restitution designed to effect the return of rolling stock to its coun- 
try of origin have been the subject of study and report by the Executive Board of 


2 The Distribution of Reparation from Ger- 609. 
many, Department of State Publication 1 ECITO Press Release, March 26, 1947 
2584, pp. 8-9. 2 Ibid., April 17, 1947. 

3 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 
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ECITO. Due to balanced exchanges arranged by the Wagon Exchange Commission, 
approximately 260,000 wagons or 25 percent of the total European stock, instead of 
the previous 38 percent of thirteen months ago, are still in countries other than those 
with whose markings they are lettered. Council members expressed the policies of 
their governments on this question and instructed a committee to revise and 
implement the Executive Board’s report; the report of the committee was scheduled 
to be heard on June 3 when the Council resumed its session. 

Measures recommended by the Council to improve utilization of existing meth- 
ods of transport centered around 1) improvement of locomotive efficiency by use 
of priorities for locomotive fuel and repair, 2) utilization of inland waterways for 
transport of bulk goods, and 3) supplying each country, as much as possible, with 
coal from the nearest mining area. The Council also recommended that the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe create a subsidiary body with enough autonomy to 
stimulate cooperation in the field of European inland transport. 

On March 25, the newly formed Economic Commission for Europe was directed 
by the Economic and Social Council * to consult with ECITO regarding transfer 
of essential activities from ECITO to the Commission. It was also decided by 
ECOSOC that European inland transport should be placed within the scope of the 
Economic Commission for Europe; the amount of autonomy to be granted to such 
a transport body is, as yet, undecided. 


European Coal Organization 


After having functioned provisionally since May, 1945, the European Coal Or- 
ganization was established on a more permanent and formal basis on January 1, 
1946, with headquarters in London.' The purpose of the organization is to promote 
the supply and equitable distribution of coal and scarce coal-mining supplies and 
equipment while safeguarding the interests of both producers and consumers. 
Original signatories to the agreement were Belgiura, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey and the United 
States. The USSR, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland were invited to join 
the organization, and subsequently in March, Poland, which ECO described as the 
sole European country capable of exporting coal during the post-war rehabilitation 
period, accepted the invitation and became ECO’s eleventh member.? Czechoslo- 
vakia later acceded to the agreement. ; 

Secrecy shrouded ECO’s operations during the first eight months of its existence. 
Late in January 1946, ECO made its first public report, revealing production figures, 
industrial and home requirements, and shipments of coal and mining equipment 
in and to Europe. Further reports on its activities were made in the latter part of 
the year. 

The agreement establishing ECO provided for prolonging ECO activities beyond 
a one-year initial period. Provisions were also made for the creation of a full-time 
staff, to include a Chairman and a Secretary-General, to assist the Council, which 


3 For further information on the Economic _ tion 2548 (Treaties and Other International 
Commission for Europe, see this issue, p. 334. Acts Series 1508). 

1 European Coal Organization: Agreement 2 New York Times, January 28 and March 
Between the United States of American and 22, 1946. 
Other Powers. Department of State Publica- 
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consists of one representative plus an alternate and technical advisers from each 
member-state. ECO, under the terms of the agreement, was given authority to 
establish relations with national and international organizations, authorities and 
agencies, and was required to communicate with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations for the purpose of determining its relationship with and the 
possible shift of its functions to that agency. 

Major tasks recently undertaken by ECO have included 1) facilitation of in- 
creased coal production in Europe by assessing requirements for mining supplies 
and equipment and subsequently recommending the allocation of available stocks 
among member countries, 2) proposals for distribution among importing countries 
of declared export surpluses of coal and briquetting pitch from supply countries 
and 3) dissemination of information on the coal situation by issuing a monthly 
series of Statistical Bulletins on European coal production.* 

Consultations between the recently established Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope and ECO were recently initiated to prepare the way for future integration of 
the coal organization into the structure of the Commission. 


International Emergency Food Council 


As a result of a Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, held on May 20, 1946, 
in Washington, under FAO aegis, the creation of an International Emergency Food 
Council to replace the Combined Food Board was recommended. The transition was 
accomplished on June 20, when 19 nations accepted the invitation of Canada, the 
United States and the United Kingdom to form the new organization. Designed to 
serve as an emergency body during the world food crisis, the [EFC was authorized 
to allocate supplies to UNRRA and other international relief agencies. The Director 
General of FAO has been a member of the Central Committee; FAO acts as the 
IEFC Secretariat. 

By January, 1947, total membership had increased to 30.1 Two countries, Ar- 
gentina and the USSR, with important interests in international trade in food, re- 
mained outside the Council, which was empowered to recommend action by the 
member nations. Those which accepted the recommendations used devices, regula- 
tions and incentives to put them into effect, and through export and import controls 
the distribution of scarce and essential foods was carried on in the most efficient man- 
ner. Typical of such direction was the law enacted by France prohibiting all imports 
except those licensed by the Ministry of National Economy on the advice of the 
Ministry of Supply. These licenses were issued only within the limits of [EFC alloca- 
tions; the government was able to limit exports of foods in the categories authorized 
by IEFC by prohibiting exports of those products under allocation.* 

Commodity committees, the focal points of the organization, have met monthly 
and even weekly, as necessity demanded constant work on commodities under their 
purview. Committee recommendations were submitted for approval to the Central 
Committee, which continued to function in the intervals between sessions of the 
Council. Limited in function to deliberation and review, the Central Committee 
urged, when necessary, committee reconsideration of recommendations. 


3 From information supplied by the Secre- port of the Secretary-General to the Third 
tary-General of the European Coal Organi- Meeting of the Council, Washington, Febru- 
sation. ary, 1947, p. 5. 

1 For membership of the Council, see Re- 2 IEFC Press Release, 35, April 25, 1946. 
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Work of the January meeting of the Council included 1) suggestions to member 
governments, which have thus far agreed on 1947 allocations of cereals, fats, oils, 
protein feeds, meats and sugar, to review export availabilities and import require- 
ments of these commodities in order to facilitate international agreement on dis- 
tribution; 2) a shift of policy, which heretofore had been one of dividing scarce 
products, to enable the commodities committees to formulate recommendations on 
problems of production; 3) the creation of a seven-member committee to report on 
the commodities which were most likely to require continuation of allocation re- 
quirements after December 31, 1947 (date of expiration of IEFC), the functions 
and disposition of commodity committees whose commodities were scheduled to be 
moved from allocation, and methods of coordinating the short-term activities of the 
Council with the long-range activities of FAO. 

Cooperation in sharing short supplies resulted in the completion of allocation 
recommendations for the calendar year on sugar and for the crop year on beans, peas 
and cocoa. Although unable as yet to reach agreement on distribution of exports for 
the year, the Committee on Meats and the Committee on Fats, Oils and Feeds have 
recommended a procurement program for meats and a shipping allotment for high 
protein feeds. Because of the critical situation in grain supply, the Committee on 
Cereals has met in almost continuous session, and has recommended grain supplies 
for Rumania and seed wheat supplies for France and Hungary. Committees have 
stressed measures of food conservation and food collection programs, in addition to 
suggestions for augmenting available supplies which were in short supply.‘ 

The Secretary-General of IEFC (D. A. FitzGerald) pointed out, in a special re- 
port, that the policy of the Council was to discontinue allocation recommendations 
as soon as ‘‘need ceases to exist,” and he further stated that in the last eight months, 
such recommendations had been terminated on twelve commodities or groups of 
commodities. His summary presented the reports of the following 20 nations on 
export-import controls over commodities under allocation by the Council: Australia, 
Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Italy, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Republic of the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and the United States. The 
second section of the Secretary-General’s special report summarized responses of 
member governments with respect to actions taken to comply with 14 recommenda- 
tions made by participating countries at the Meeting on Urgent Food Problems in 
May, 1946. Details of trade arrangements affecting foods under the purview of the 
Council were included in the third section of the report. Specifically, more than 300 
agreements on individual commodities were listed, which cover most of the foods, 
feeds and fertilizers in short supply. It was noted that so far as quantities to be 
shipped and received were concerned, trade agreements were made in accordance 
with allocation recommendations of the IEFC.* 

The fourth meeting of IEFC was to convene on May 26 to act upon two major 
reports: the Secretary-General’s summary of the food situation and recommenda- 
tions for action, and a report by a special policy committee which will forecast the 
food and ancillary commodities which are likely to be in short supply after December 
31, 1947.8 


3 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, 5 Ibid., 35, April 25, 1947. 
p. 334. 6 Ibid., 34, April 23, 1947. 
4IEFC Press Release, 26, March 5, 1947. 








IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


The Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees was authorized on July 16, 1946, 
by action of its Executive Committee, to extend its program of operations to include 
emigration services on behalf of non-repatriable refugees in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. Preliminary work of resettlement and actual operation insofar as practicable 
was thus undertaken, pending the establishment of the new International Refugee 
Organization, which will absorb the functions of the Committee. The scope of cur- 
rent activities of the Committee was extended to “‘all persons wherever they may 
be who, as a result of events in Europe, had to leave or may have to leave their 
countries of residence because of danger to their lives or liberties on account of race, 
religion or political beliefs.”’ ! Nansen refugees (formerly cared for under the League 
of Nations), German and Austrian refugees, Spanish refugees and displaced persons, 
who are unwilling or unable to return to their countries of nationality, were entitled 
to aid from the Committee. 

During 1946,? as reported by Sir Herbert W. Emerson (Director) at the Sixth 
Plenary Session which met in December, 1946, the Committee undertook various 
measures for legal and political protection of stateless persons and initiated an in- 
ternational conference of governments to consider proposals for an internationally 
acceptable travel document for issue to stateless persons. Consequently, fifteen gov- 
ernments signed an agreement providing the conditions for the issuance of the travel 
document to stateless persons temporarily resident in the areas controlled by one of 
the signatory governments.* 

In some cases (mainly with respect to Nansen refugees and displaced persons un- 
able or unwilling to return to their countries) assistance was confined to resettlement 
and emigration. Care and maintenance, vocational training and legal protection 
have been extended to other groups of refugees.‘ 

In Europe preparatory work was undertaken by the Committee with respect 
to 1) registration of non-repatriable refugees who wished to apply for resettlement 
in South America, 2) a special registration scheme for twenty-six categories of 
specialists in order to facilitate individual migration, 3) plans for an emigration camp 
in a section of the Muehlenberg Displaced Persons Camp, Land Niedersachsen, to 
hold non-Germans possessing an entry visa for a country abroad. 

Mass migration was not expected to occur in 1947, except for resettlement in 
South America, unless potential countries of reception modify immigration policies 
so as to facilitate resettlement. 

Negotiations with countries regarding immigration possibilities included 1) an 
agreement signed with Chile on February 7, 1947, which allowed 2000 workers and 


1 Memorandum from the American Repre- Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 


sentative, 17, April 1, 1947. see International Organization, I, p. 145-146. 
2 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 4 Memorandum from the American Repre- 
200-201. sentative, 17, April 1, 1947. 


3 For information on 1946 activities of the 
382 
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their families to be admitted from displaced camps in Germany, Austria and Italy; 
2) a declaration by Venezuela on February 17, 1947, in which the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment agreed to receive a total of 5000 families, or about 15,000 persons, during 
1947; 3) an agreement on March 5, 1947, with Peru admitting 1000 workers and their 
families from among displaced persons and refugees; 4) arrangements by Canada for 
admission of a limited number of refugees on application by their Canadian rela- 
tives; 5) a scheme established by the British government to admit displaced women 


946, from the Baltic states, Germany and Austria for work in tuberbulosis sanitoria; 
lude 6) a Belgian agreement to pay the subsistence of refugees who come within the IGC’s 
and | program while they await passage at the port of embarkation; 7) the contribution of 
able one-half million French francs by the Spanish Republican government-in-exile to 
igee be used on behalf of Spanish Republican refugees in France; 8) an Australian deci- 
cur- sion to admit displaced persons on application of relatives already in Australia. 
may In addition to the above mentioned countries, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
heir Switzerland have all made plans for admission of refugees, while studies have been 
ace, undertaken with respect to immigration to South Africa and North Africa.® 

gue 

“4 INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR AIR NAVIGATION 

itled 


The first concrete step in effecting international regulation of air navigation was 
‘sth taken by the Aeronautical Commission of the Peace Conference in 1919 when it 
uxt drew up the International Air Convention of October 13, 1919, instituting the 


_ International Commission for Air Navigation (which came into being in July, 1922) 
— in order to provide rules for air traffic. Later modifications in the text of the Conven- 
ally tion were authorized in June, 1929. 

sit Throughout its existence ICAN has enjoyed financial and organizational au- 


' tonomy, although liaison was established with the Committee for Communications 
wie and Transit of the League of Nations. Composed of representatives of states parties 
to the Convention and subcommissions of experts designated by those representa- 


ea tives, ICAN has 1) ensured application of the Convention and proposed necessary 
on amendments, 2) settled disagreements arising between contracting states with re- 
ti 


gard to technical regulations, 3) acted as an advisory committee on questions which 
the states submitted for examination, and 4) become a center for the collection and 
pect dissemination of information relating to air regulation. From 1922 to 1939, ICAN 
nent held twenty-seven sessions and entered into relationship with other international 
s of organizations concerned with air navigation; it also acted to convene conferences to 
ad increase the safety of air navigation and in 1939 the Commission created the Inter- 
1, to national Radio-Aeronautical Committee (CIRA) for the study of technical processes 
and operational methods used in the radioelectric service of civil aeronautics. 


t hos ICAN activities were reduced during the war, and the Paris headquarters were 
—_ closed by the German occupation forces from July, 1940, to February, 1941; there- 

after, the Secretariat resumed its functions, limited to correspondence with states 
) ss occupied by Germany. Following the liberation of Paris in August, 1944, meetings 
= were planned but never held because of the conference at Chicago in November, 
“ry 5 Memorandum from the American Repre- _ mission for Air Navigation, Paris, September, 
pre- sentative, 15, February 17, 1947; Ibid., 16, 1944, p. 1-4. 

March 21, 1947; Ibid., 17, April 1, 1947. 2 Ibid., p. 11. 


1 What The ICAN Is, International Com- 
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1944, called to prepare a new International Air Convention. As a result, ICAN con- 
vened a meeting of its subcommissions and committees to undertake a study of the 
twelve draft technical annexes of the Chicago Convention; the United States sent, 
as observers, four experts who had participated in the Chicago Conference. In the 
meantime, a special Subcommittee of Experts from Wireless and Operational Sub- 
commissions, which worked to bring the Regulations for the Telecommunication 
Service of Air Navigation into conformity with new air traffic rules, met in London 
in 1945, and subsequently submitted its conclusions to the twenty-eighth session of 
ICAN, held in London in August, 1945, which amended the Annexes to the Paris 
Convention. 

Liquidation of ICAN, following the creation of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, was planned at the twenty-ninth session of the Commission 
convened in Dublin in October, 1946. These plans were applied on April 4, 1947, 
when the Chicago Convention entered into force. Completion of ICAN liquidation 
was to take place by December 31, 1947. Meanwhile the ICAN Secretariat was to 
give aid to ICAO and assets of ICAN were to be turned over to it.? 

Dr. Albert Roper, Secretary-General of ICAN since 1922, accepted the post of 
Secretary-General of PICAO. 


INTERNATIONAL: SUGAR COUNCIL 


The International Sugar Agreement of 1937 established the International Sugar 
Council to deal with problems concerning sugar surpluses and sugar distribution. 
The agreement, entered into for a period of four years by the twenty-two principal 
sugar importing and exporting states, was renewed by protocols in 1942, 1944, and 
1945.2 According to the last two protocols, the original agreement was to be revised 
“‘as soon as the time appears opportune”’ and although a proposal for redrafting the 
agreement was made in January, 1946, no action had been taken on the matter by 
April, 1947. 

Under the terms of the original agreement, voting strength in the Council was to 
be divided between exporting and importing states on the basis of 55 percent to the 
former and the remaining 45 percent to the importers. Voting in the Council was 
made proportional, each state being assigned a certain number of votes depending 
upon its relative status as an exporter or importer. The original distribution of 
Council votes assigned nine votes each to Cuba and the Netherlands as the two 
largest sugar producers, while the United States and Great Britain as the two 
largest importing states received seventeen votes each; the remaining votes were 
distributed among other Council members. 

Of the signatories to the original agreement, the following governments retained 
membership in the Council by subscribing to the protocols: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Great Britain, Haiti, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, Poland, Philippine Islands, USSR, the United States 
and the Union of South Africa. Not having signed the protocols, France, Germany, 
Hungary, China, India and Yugoslavia are no longer members of the Council. Since 


3 From information furnished by Dr. Al- cols. The 1945 protocol is given in the Con- 
bert Roper, Secretary-General of PICAO. gressional Reeord, v. 92, April 17, 1946, 

1 United States Treaty Series 990. pp. 3945-46. 

2 Ibid. contains the 1942 and 1944 proto- 
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Y con- the renewal of the agreement by the protocols, the votes of the six states no longer 
of the retaining membership were pro-rated among the remaining members as provided 
Sent, for in the original agreement. 
‘in the 
| Sub- INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 
wre In September, 1946, representatives of China, France, the United Kingdom, the 
- a United States and the USSR met at Moscow to consider questions of telecommunica- 
fon tions. Particular attention was given to proposed reorganization of the International 


Telecommunications Union in order to provide for an Administrative Council, a 
Civil permanent Secretariat and a Central Frequency Registration Board. This revision , 
mnie was to be undertaken at the World Telecommunications Meeting, scheduled for 
peer July, 1947, at which time the Telecommunications Convention of Madrid (1932) 


ts would be amended to provide for the new structure. Matters relating to the im- 
wep provement of the organization of radio communications and re-allocation of radio 

frequencies to maritime, aeronautical and long distance land services were consid- 
- ered, while attention was also directed to proposals for a new frequency allocation 


for various services. Organization of international telephone and telegraph communi- 
cations and the proposed revision of telegraph and telephone regulations were 
studied. It was also agreed that a World High Frequency Broadcasting Conference 
should be called in the fall of 1947 to assign frequencies to short-wave stations and 
Sugar that a World High Frequency Broadcasting Organization should be established in 
tion.! order to facilitate the interchange of short-wave broadcast programs between coun- 
cipal tries. The Conference further recommended that an Administrative Radiocommuni- 
, and cations Conference be convened on May 15, 1947 and that a World Conference on 
vised telephone and telegraph communications be called in 1948.1 

ig the In February, 1947, the United Nations Transport and Communications Com- 
er by mission adopted a proposal (submitted by Jan J. Oyevaar of the Netherlands) rec- 
ommending that countries belonging to the United Nations be invited to two 


ras to scheduled telecommunications conferences (the May Radiocommunications Con- 
© the ference and the July World Telecommunications Meeting) even if they were not 
| was members of the International Telecommunications Union. The proposal provided 


nding for invitations to Union members and other countries in the United Nations, spe- 
on of cifically excluding Spain, in accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly 
> two , of December 12, 1946.* 
> two The Economic and Social Council, having considered the report of the Transport 
were and Communications Commission, adopted a resolution expressing the hope that a 
world conference in the field of telecommunications would be convened to review 
ained the organization of the International Telecommunications Union and its radio regu- 
rium, lations. It further authorized the Committee on Negotiations with Specialized 
, the Agencies to enter into negotiations at the appropriate time with the Union in order 
tates ’ to bring it into relationship with the United Nations. In pursuance of this decision, 
1any, the Secretary-General was directed to convene a meeting of telecommunications 
Since experts, designated by participating governments, to draft propositions to be sub- 


Con- |  Mitted to the Telecommunications Conference relating to relationship of the Union 


1946, 1 Department of State Press Release 795, 2N. Y. Times, February 15, 1947; also 
November 8, 1946; also, Press Statement, Document E/345, March 19, 1947. 
Moscow, October 21, 1946. 
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with the United Nations. Such a meeting of experts was expected to take place a 
few days in advance of the forthcoming World Telecommunications Conference.’ 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


Established by a Memorandum of Agreement signed by Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United States in April, 1942, the International 
Wheat Council was set up as an agency to deal with the allocation of wheat sur- 
pluses.! During the war it has served as a central organ to administer and coordi- 
nate the work of implementing the commitments of member-states to a pool of 
wheat for the relief of war-stricken and other necessitous areas.? It held two sessions 
in Washington during 1946. 

At the Twelfth Session of the Council meeting on July 15, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Denmark, France, Italy, India, and the Netherlands joined the Council, enlarging 
its membership to thirteen states, and a preparatory committee composed of a 
delegate from each member-state was appointed bo revise the draft convention for 
an international wheat agreement.’ While this convention, drafted in 1941-1942, 
and dealing with problems of the expansion of wheat trade, production control, 
stocks, export control, price control and a relief pool, was never ratified, it served 
as the basis for the 1942 Memorandum of Agreement establishing the Wheat 
Council.‘ The Twelfth Session also instructed the preparatory committee to carry 
out various studies in preparation for an international wheat conference and invited 
FAO and ECOSOC to attend its sessions and all the meetings of its committees.' 

The Thirteenth Session of the Council, meeting one month later on August 19, 
1946, reviewed the first report of the preparatory committee.* A final report with 
recommendations by the committee for a new international wheat agreement was 
to be made at the first meeting of the Council early in 1947.7 

During a two week meeting in January, 1947, the Council recommended that a 
conference be called in March to further negotiations for a wheat agreement. Ac- 
cordingly, a memorandum on the proposed agreement was prepared and adopted as 
the annotated agenda. Embodied in the draft memorandum were those principles 
for commodity arrangements recommended by the first session of the Preparatory 
Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment held in 
London last fall, as well as recommendations of the Preparatory Committee of 
FAO.® 

Major objectives of the proposed agreement centered around 1) equitable inter- 
national wheat prices, 2) adequate wheat supplies, 3) establishment of wheat re- 
serves, 4) avoidance of burdensome surpluses, 5) security for wheat producers, and 
6) promotion of increased wheat consumption.® 

The agreement was to enter into force in August, 1947, if the four major exporting 
countries, together with importing countries totaling 400 million bushels, had 


3 Document E/277, February 25, 1947. 5 Ibid., XV, p. 359. 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, VII, pp. 6 Ibid. 

582-584. 7 From information furnished by the De- 
2 From information furnished by the De- partment of State. 

partment of State. 8 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 
3 Department of State, Bulletin, XV, p. 471-473. 

359. ® Ibid., p. 532-533. 


4 Ibid., VII, pp. 584-594. 
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place a joined, or if any three of the major exporters and six importers had signed. Any 
ence.’ country having an interest in international wheat trade might become an initial 

signatory and other governments might accede on conditions agreed with the 
Council. 
wtralien Provisions of the agreement included 1) three alternatives regarding price, with 
athend price equivalents for major exporters to be determined by the Conference and ad- 
at eo  justed thereafter by the Executive Committee; 2) agreement by participating coun- 
coordi- tries to keep their crop-year-end stocks within minimum and maximum ranges; 3) 
pool of annual export programs, established for exporting countries; 4) basic import Te- 
easions quirements, established for each member importing country; 5) control of production 
within an agreed range; and 6) arrangements for special price sales to be made to 
China, governments which have undertaken to use such wheat for nutritional programs 
larging approved by FAO. 
od of a The Council was to administer the agreement in cungensiion with whatever or- 
on for ganization might be established by the United Nations to coordinate the activities 


1-1942 of the Wheat Council and other commodity councils. The Executive Committee was 
etal to adjust export programs and carry out other delegated functions while an Advisory 
oneal Committee was to aid the Council on such matters as prices, stocks, export programs 
Wheat 22d import requirements.’° 

o carry On March 18 a conference of the world’s thirteen major wheat exporting and im- 
invited porting nations opened in London to continue work on the proposed agreement and 
ittees* to further a cooperative program for preventing surpluses and shortages. 


ae UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
nt was The Universal Postal Union, which has operated since 1874 through periodic Con- 
gresses (every five years) and the International Bureau, has recently continued 
that a work interrupted by the war. The Congress of the Union, convening May 6 in Paris, 
nt. Ac- at the call of the French government, was to consider over 500 proposals which had 
pted as been submitted by member countries, asking for changes in many phases of the 
nciples international postal provisions of the Buenos Aires Convention (1939), and sub- 
aratory sidiary agreements. Matters pending consideration included the question of estab- 
held in lishing some relationship between the Union and the United Nations, and the pos- 
ttee of sible creation of an Administrative Council designed to make important decisions, 
' in cooperation with the International Bureau, during intervals between Congresses.* 


> inter- The Economie and Social Council, after considering the Report of the Nuclear 
eat re- Temporary Transport and Communications Commission, adopted at its second 
rs, and session a resolution directing the Secretary-General to convene a meeting of postal 


experts from countries Members of the United Nations, which might desire to 
porting participate in a meeting to draft propositions to be submitted to the Union Congress 
s, had regarding the relationship between the United Nations and the Universal Postal 


Union. 
The meeting was held in December, 1946, at the United Nations Headquarters. 
the De- Participating governments included Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
XVI, p. 10 Ibid., XVI, p. 471-473. 2 From information furnished by Mr. John 


! For further information on the Universal J. Gillen, Acting Second Assistant Post- 
Postal Union, see International Organization, master General of the United States. 
I, p. 152-153. 
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Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Egypt, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, the Philippine 
Republic, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, the USSR, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia.* After 
deliberation the Meeting of Experts adopted a draft agreement which was to be 
submitted to the forthcoming Congress.‘ On the basis of the agreement, the Congress 
would be able to enter into relations with the United Nations. 

It was expected that the agreement would be approved by the Congress before the 
end of its session, and therefore, the Economic and Social Council authorized its 
Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies to enter into negotiations “‘at 
the appropriate time” with the Universal Postal Union for the purpose of bringing it 
into relationship with the United Nations.’ Following the resolution of the General 
Assembly, however, these negotiations were not to take place while Franco Spain 
was a member of the organization. The Secretary-General of the UN had recom- 
mended that Spain not be invited to the May meeting.* 


2 Document E/278, February 25, 1947. United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
4 Document E/253, December 20, 1946. 351. 
5 Ibid. 





omini- 
uxem- 
ippine ERRATA 
Jnited The following corrections in the summaries contained in International Organization 
| After for February, 1947, have been brought to our attention: 
to be International Monetary Fund (page 124): A statement that the United Nations 
ngress and UNRRA had officially requested the Fund for a liberal interpretation of its 
fundamental agreement, which would allow the Fund to make large contributions 

re the for relief and rehabilitation, was incorrect. For correct statements of representatives 
ed its of these two organizations, see the Report of the First Meeting of the Board of Gover- 
ns “at nors of the International Monetary Fund, p. 124. 

zing it International Telecommunications Union (page 148): The Moscow Telecommuni- 
eneral cations meeting in September, 1946, was not convened by the International Tele- 
Spain communications Union, although it did hold preliminary discussions on the revision 
ecom- of the convention governing the activities of the Union. 


Arab League (page 154): The pact of the Arab League was signed March 22, 1945, 
not March 22, 1944. 


Allied Control Commission for Italy (page 165) and Allied Control Council for Japan 
(page 169): The word “‘control’’ should be dropped from the titles of these two 
organizations. 

Far Eastern Commission (page 176): China was omitted from the list of members 
of the Commission. 


European Central Inland Transport Organization (page 180): The existence of 
ECITO has been provided for for two years, rather than five. 








I." DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Coun- 
cil, December 30, 1946.' 
[Excerpts] 


Part II: Finpines 


A. FINDINGS ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


The report of the Scientific and Technical Committee on Scientific and Technical 
Aspects of the Problem of Control, included in its entirety as Part IV of this report, 
was accepted by Committee 2 as a basis for its future work. The Commission now 
records its approval of that report and incorporates in its present findings the con- 
clusions summarized therein in Chapter 6, as follows: 

“The substances uranium and thorium play a unique role in the domain of atomic 
energy, since as far as we know these are the only raw materials from which the 
nuclear fuel required for the development of atomic energy can be obtained. There 
is an intimate relation between the activities required for peaceful purposes and 
those leading to the production of atomic weapons; most of the stages which are 
needed for the former are also needed for the latter. The character of the different 
stages of the activities has been discussed in order to explore at each stage the ele- 
ments of danger and to some extent the problem of safeguards against these dangers. 

“With respect to mining operations, which are of special significance as the first 
step in these activities, it appears hopeful that safeguards are not too difficult. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the installations in which concentrated nuclear 
fuel is produced since the product lends itself immediately to the production of 
bombs. Unless appropriate safeguards are taken at each of these stages, it will be 
difficult to ensure that no diversion of material or installations will take place. 

“With regard to the question posed by Committee 2, ‘whether effective control 
of atomic energy is possible’, we do not find any basis in the available scientific facts 
for supposing that effective control is not technologically feasible. Whether or not it 
is politically feasible is not discussed or implied in this report, nor is there any 
recommendation of the particular system or systems by which effective control can 
be achieved.” 


B. FINDINGS ON THE SAFEGUARDS To ENSURE THE USE OF 
Atomic ENERGY ONLY FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


The safeguards required at each stage in the production and use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes to prevent the possibilities of misuse indicated in the report of 
the Scientific and Technical Committee were examined at length in the Informal 
Conversations of Committee 2. A report on the subject, called the “First Report on 
Safeguards Required To Ensure the Use of Atomic Energy Only for Peaceful Pur- 
poses”, was duly prepared, has been approved by the Commission, and is incor- 
porated as Part V of this report. 

1 Official Records of the Atomic Energy Commission; Special Supplement, December, 1946. 
— — - Department of State Publication 2737, United States and the United Nations 

epo ries 3. 
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The summary of the findings of that.report is given below. (See page 46 for defi- 
nitions of the types of safeguards mentioned herein.) These findings have led to the 
important conclusion that an international control agency must be responsible for 
the system of safeguards and control. They also indicate some of the essential func- 
tions of the agency. The specific control measures mentioned in the findings are not 
meant to be definitive but rather to be indicative of the various types of safeguards 
applicable at each stage. In devising a definite system of control, provision must be 
made for flexibility in adapting safeguards to a rapidly developing technology. 
Moreover, the findings are interrelated and, although the coordination of safeguards 
is discussed to some extent, further measures of coordination must be considered 
before formulating a comprehensive system of control. The findings, therefore, do 
not represent a plan for atomic energy control but only some of the elements which 
should be incorporated in any complete and effective plan. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
1. Safeguards Necessary To Detect and Prevent Diversion 
From Declared Activities 


(a) Diversion of Uranium From Declared Mines and Mills. Adequate safeguards 
against diversion from declared mines and mills are possible by a system of inspec- 
tion, including guards, similar to normal managerial operating controls, provided 
that the inspectorate has unrestricted access to all equipment and operations and 
has facilities for independent weighing, assay, and analysis. 

(6) Diversion of Thorium From Declared Mines and Mills. Effective control of 
the raw material and concentrates of thorium is possible through a system of inspec- 
tion similar to that found adequate for uranium. 

(c) Diversion of Uranium and Thorium From Declared Refineries and Chemical 
and Metallurgical Plants. Adequate safeguards against diversion from declared re- 
fineries and chemical and metallurgical plants are possible by a system of inspection, 
including guards, similar to normal managerial operating controls, provided that the 
inspectorate has unrestricted access to all equipment and operations and has facili- 
ties for independent weighing, assay, and analysis and provided that it has the right 
to require the plant to be shut down for purposes of clean-up and accounting at 
appropriate times and to require efficient operating procedure. 

At those stages there is no fundamental difference between the processes for 
thorium and for uranium. 

(d) Diversion of Uranium From Declared Isotope Separation Plants. At present 
it is not possible to place reliance on the method of obtaining a material balance of 
uranium isotopes in the case of isotope separation plants. This is one of the impor- 
tant reasons why there must be internal control of such plants by a director or man- 
ager and why the management must be established by and be responsible to the in- 
ternational control agency. Even if the material balance could be greatly improved, 
the inherent danger of the operation would still require management by the inter- 
national control agency. 

(e) Diversion of Uranium, Thorium, and Plutonium From Declared Nuclear 
Reactors and Associated Chemical Extraction Plants. 


(i) At present, it is not possible to place reliance on the method of obtaining 
a material balance of plutonium in the case of reactors and associated chemical 
extraction plants. This is one of the important reasons why the chemical extrac- 
tion plants and, in some cases, the reactors should be subject to internal control 
by a director or manager and why the management must be established by and 
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be responsible to the international control agency. Even if the material balance 
could be greatly improved, the inherent danger of the operations would still 
require management by the international control agency. 

(ii) The safeguards required for the control of reactors will depend on their 
size and design and especially on their content and possible rate of production of 
nuclear fuel. The safeguards available to the international contro! agency should 
include licensing and inspection, supervision, and management of the operation of 
reactors. In addition, close supervision of the design and construction of reactors 
is essential in all cases. 

(iii) Periodic inspection, together with licensing, is an adequate safeguard in 
the case of small research reactors and their associated chemical plants, unless 
their total content of nuclear fuel or potential rate of output in any area is of mili- 
tary significance. 

(iv) Adequate safeguards for chemical extraction plants associated with all 
except small research reactors are only possible through management by the 
international control agency. 

(v) Adequate safeguards during the preparation of the high-grade or pure 
nuclear fuels in a suitable form for insertion in secondary reactors, and during the 
storage and shipment of such fuels, are only possible through management by the 
international control agency. 


2. Safeguards Necessary To Ensure the Detection 
of Clandestine Activities 


(a) The international control agency will require broad privileges of movement 
and inspection, including rights to conduct surveys by ground and air. These privi- 
leges should, however, be very carefully defined to ensure against misuse. 

(b) Reports and returns on relevant matters will be required from national 
governments. 

(c) The international control agency should coordinate all relevant information 
to determine what areas may be suspected of containing clandestine activities. 

(d) Isotope separation plants, reactors, and chemical extraction plants, as well as 
mines, have distinguishing features which would facilitate the detection of clandes- 
tine activities at these stages. 

(e) Detection of clandestine refineries and chemical and metallurgical plants is 
more difficult than detection of clandestine operations at other stages in the process- 
ing of nuclear fuel. 

(f) The detection of clandestine bomb manufacture as such is almost impossible; 
it is, therefore, vital that any unauthorized accumulation of essential nuclear fuels 
be prevented. 


3. Seizure 


(a) Problems relating to seizure have been considered thus far only in preliminary 
terms. The major questions of seizure are political rather than technical. It appears, 
however, that technical measures could reduce the military advantages and, there- 
fore, the dangers of seizure. 


4. Coordination of Safeguards 
(a) In addition to material accounting at each individual step in atomic energy 
processes, the international control agency should provide for material-accounting 
checks between points of shipment and receipt of material as a means of detecting 
possible diversion in transit. 
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(6) The international control agency should control the storage and shipment of 
uranium and thorium materials to the degree necessary for security purposes. 

(c) The international control agency should itself store and itself handle all en- 
riched or pure nuclear fuel in transit. This does not necessarily imply ownership 
either of the materials or of the transit or storage facilities, questions which have 
not yet been discussed. 

(d) Since stocks of concentrated or pure nuclear fuel are acutely dangerous, oper- 
ations at successive stages in the production of atomic energy should be so scheduled 
that stocks of materials in transit and in storage are minimized, but without inter- 
fering unduly with the development and effectiveness of peaceful activities. 


C. GENERAL FINDINGS 


The findings of the “First Report on Scientific and Technical Aspects of the 
Problem of Control” and of the “First Report on Safeguards Required To Ensure 
the Use of Atomic Energy Only for Peaceful Purposes”, while limited to the more 
technical aspects of the control of atomic energy, provide a basis for further progress 
by the Commission toward the fulfilment of the terms of reference set out in the 
General Assembly Resolution of January 24, 1946, establishing a commission to deal 
with the problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy and other related mat- 
ters. The Resolution of December 14, 1946 of the General Assembly, entitled “‘ Prin- 
ciples Governing the General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments”’, provides 
certain broad and essential political agreements. Based upon the proposals and in- 
formation presented to the Commission, upon the hearings, proceedings, and de- 
liberations of the Commission to date, and upon the proceedings, discussions, and 
reports of its several committees and subcommittees, all as set forth in this report, 
the Commission has made the following additional findings of a general nature: 


1. That scientifically, technologically, and practically, it is feasible, 


(a) to extend among “all nations the exchange of basic scientific information” 
on atomic energy “for peaceful ends’’,? 

(b) to control “atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only for 
peaceful purposes ”’,? 

(c) to accomplish ‘the elimination from national armaments of atomic weap- 
ons’’,? and 

(d) to provide “‘effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying states against the hazards of violations and evasions’’.* 


2. That effective control of atomic energy depends upon effective control of the 
production and use of uranium, thorium, and their fissionable derivatives. Appropri- 
ate mechanisms of control to prevent their unauthorized diversion or clandestine 
production and use and to reduce the dangers of seizure — including one or more of 
the following types of safeguards: accounting, inspection, supervision, management, 
and licensing — must be applied through the various stages of the processes from the 
time the uranium and thorium ores are severed from the ground to the time they be- 
come nuclear fuel and are used. (Cf. “Findings on the Safeguards To Ensure the 
Use of Atomic Energy Only for Peaceful Purposes”, Part II, B, of this report.) 
Ownership by the international control agency of mines and of ores still in the 
ground is not to be regarded as mandatory. 

3. That whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined for peaceful or destructive 
uses, the productive processes are identical and inseparable up to a very advanced 


2? Commission’s terma of reference, article V, Resolution of the General Assembly, January 
24, 1946. 
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state of manufacture. Thus, the control of atomic energy to ensure its use for peace- 

ful purposes, the elimination of atomic weapons from national armaments, and the 

provision of effective safeguards to protect complying States against the hazards of 

violations and evasions must be accomplished through a single unified interna- 

tional system of control and inspection designed to carry out all of these related 
ses. 

4. That the development and use of atomic energy are not essentially matters of 
domestic concern of the individual nations, but rather have predominantly inter- 
national implications and repercussions. 

5. That an effective system for the control of atomic energy must be international, 
and must be established by an enforceable multilateral treaty or convention which in 
turn must be administered and operated by an international organ or agency within 
the United Nations, possessing adequate powers and properly organized, staffed, and 
equipped for the purpose. 

Only by such an international system of control and inspection can the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy be freed from nationalistic rivalries with consequent 
risks to the safety of all peoples. Only by such a system can the benefits of widespread 
exchange of scientific knowledge and of the peaceful uses of atomic energy be as- 
sured. Only such a system of control and inspection would merit and enjoy the 
confidence of the people of all nations. 

6. That international agreement to outlaw the national production, possession, 
and use of atomic weapons is an essential part of any such international system of 
control and inspection. An international treaty or convention to this effect, if stand- 
ing alone, would fail — 


(a) “‘to ensure” the use of atomic energy “only for peaceful purposes’’,? and 
(b) to provide “for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying States against the hazards of violations and evasions’’,* 


and thus would fail to meet the requirements of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission. To be effective, such agreement must be embodied in a treaty or convention 
providing for a comprehensive international system of control and inspection and 
including guarantees and safeguards adequate to ensure the carrying out of the 
terms of the treaty or convention and “to protect complying States against the 


hazards of violations and evasions”’.* 


Part III: RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based upon the findings of the Commission set forth in Part I1 of this report, the 
Commission makes the following recommendations to the Security Council with 
respect to certain of the matters covered by the terms of reference of the Commis- 
sion, which recommendations are interdependent and not severable, embodying the 
fundamental principles and indicating the basic organizational mechanisms neces- 
sary to attain the objectives set forth in Part II, C, General Findings, paragraph 1 
(a)-(d) above. 

1. There should be a strong and comprehensive international system of control 
and inspection aimed at attaining the objectives set forth in the Commission’s terms 
of reference. 4 

2. Such an international system of control and inspection should be established 
and its scope and functions defined by a treaty or convention in which all of the 
nations Members of the United Nations should be entitled to participate on fair and 
equitable terms. 


3 Ibid. 
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The international system of control and inspection should become operative only 
when those Members of the United Nations necessary to assure its success by sign- 
ing and ratifying the treaty or convention have bound themselves to accept and 
support it. 

Consideration should be given to the matter of participation by non-members of 
the United Nations. 

3. The treaty or convention should include, among others, provisions 


(a) Establishing, in the United Nations, an international control agency possess- 
ing powers and charged with responsibility necessary and appropriate for the 
prompt and effective discharge of the duties imposed upon it by the terms of the 
treaty or convention. Its rights, powers, and responsibilities, as well as its relations to 
the several organs of the United Nations, should be clearly established and defined 
by the treaty or convention. Such powers should be sufficiently broad and flexible to 
enable the international control agency to deal with new developments that may 
hereafter arise in the field of atomic energy. The treaty shall provide that the rule 
of unanimity of the permanent Members, which in certain circumstances exists in 
the Security Council, shall have no relation to the work of the international control 
agency. No government shall possess any right of veto over the fulfilment by the 
international control agency of the obligations imposed upon it by the treaty nor 
shall any government have the power, through the exercise of any right of veto or 
otherwise, to obstruct the course of control or inspection. 

The international control agency shall promote among all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information on atomic energy for peaceful ends, and shall be respon- 
sible for preventing the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes, and for the 
control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes. 

The international control agency should have positive research and developmental 
responsibilities in order to remain in the forefront of atomic knowledge so as to 
render the international control agency more effective in promoting the beneficial 
uses of atomic energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. The exclusive right to 
carry on atomic research for destructive purposes should be vested in the interna- 
tional control agency. 

Research in nuclear physics having a direct bearing on the use of atomic energy 
should be subject to appropriate safeguards established by the international control 
agency in accordance with the treaty or convention. Such safeguards should not in- 
terfere with the prosecution of pure scientific research, or the publication of its re- 
sults, provided no dangerous use or purpose is involved. 

Decisions of the international control agency pursuant to the powers conferred 
upon it by the treaty or convention should govern the operations of national agen- 
cies for atomic energy. In carrying out its prescribed functions, however, the inter- 
national control agency should interfere as little as necessary with the operations of 
national agencies for atomic energy, or with the economic plans and the private, 
corporate, and State relationships in the several countries. 

(b) Affording the duly accredited representatives of the international control 
agency unimpeded rights of ingress, egress, and access for the performance of their 
inspections and other duties into, from, and within the territory of every participat- 
ing nation, unhindered by national or local authorities. 

(c) Prohibiting the manufacture, possession, and use of atomic weapons by all 
nations parties thereto and by all persons under their jurisdiction. 

(d) Providing for the disposal of any existing stocks of atomic weapons and for 
the proper use of nuclear fuel adaptable for use in weapons. 
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only (e) Specifying the means and methods of determining violations of its terms, 

sign- setting forth such violations as shall constitute international crimes, and establishing 

and the nature of the measures of enforcement and punishment to be imposed upon per- 
sons and upon nations guilty of violating the terms of the treaty or convention. 

rs of The judicial or other processes for determination of violations of the treaty or con- 


vention, and of punishments therefor, should be swift and certain. Serious violations 
of the treaty shall be reported immediately by the international control agency to 
the nations parties to the treaty, to the General Assembly, and to the Security 





a Council. Once the violations constituting international crimes have been defined 
the and the measures of enforcement and punishment therefor agreed to in the treaty or 
the convention, there shall be no legal right, by veto or otherwise, whereby a wilful 
us to violator of the terms of the treaty or convention shall be protected from the conse- 
ined quences of violation of its terms. 
le to The enforcement and punishment provisions of the treaty or convention would 
may be ineffectual if, in any such situations, they could be rendered nugatory by the 
rule veto of a State which had voluntarily signed the treaty. 
oder 4. In consideration of the problem of violation of the terms of the treaty or con- 
trol vention, it should also be borne in mind that a violation might be of so grave a char- 
the acter as to give rise to the inherent right of self-defense recognized in article 51 of 
a the Charter of the United Nations. 
atin 5. The treaty or convention should embrace the entire program for putting the 
| international system of control and inspection into effect and should provide a 
e of schedule for the completion of the transitional process over a period of time, step by 
‘<< step, in an orderly and agreed sequence leading to the full and effective establish- 
of ; ment of international control of atomic energy. In order that the transition may be 
_ accomplished as rapidly as possible and with safety and equity to all, this Commis- 
sion should supervise the transitional process, as prescribed in the treaty or conven- 
ntal tion, and should be empowered to determine when a particular stage or stages have 
oe been completed and subsequent ones are to commence. 
tto , 
na- 2. Statement by the Soviet Representative on the Security Council 
(Gromyko) Concerning the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
rgy March 5, 1947.' 
trol 
in- MR. GROMYKO (USSR) (Second interpretation; original in Russian): Mr. 
re- President, I would recall that in our last meeting devoted to this question I said 
that I should like to raise some important questions of substance in relation to the 
red Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
ren- 
be I wish to do that now. 
s of 
ate, (At this point, Mr. Gromyko continued his remarks in English.) 
trol The discussion of the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission in the Security 
eir Council was useful in the respect that the attitude of individual States became still 
at- clearer towards the questions on which there is no difference of opinion, as well as 
towards the questions on which agreement has still not been reached. At the same 
all | time it is necessary to point out that no noticeable progress has yet been made in 
reaching an agreement on a number of important questions of atomic energy con- 
for t Document S/P.V. 115, March 5, 1947. The reply of the American representative (Austin) 


is contained in Document S/P.V.117, March 10, 1947. 
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trol. The proposals submitted on these questions by the Soviet delegation so far 
have not been subjected to due consideration. In pointing out this circumstance, I do 
not have at all in mind that it is necessary, even for those who have nothing to say 
on the substance of these questions and proposals, to state their attitude towards 
these important questions and proposals. 


In speaking about the important questions and proposals, I have in mind, first of 
all, the question of the conclusion of a convention for the prohibition of atomic and 
other major weapons of mass destruction, and the Soviet proposal on this subject. 
The General Assembly of the United Nations by its decision of December 14, 1946, 
set before all Member States of the United Nations serious tasks in the field of the 
control of atomic energy and of the prohibition of its use for military purposes. By 
this decision the Security Council has been charged with a special responsibility 
since a system of international control of atomic energy should be created precisely 
within the framework of this organ, for this very organ should work out and ensure 
the implementation of the measures excluding the possibility of using atomic energy 


for military purposes. 


Among the amendments and additions submitted by the Soviet delegation at the 
meeting of the Security Council on February 18, 1947, there is an addition to the 
recommendations of the Atomic Energy Commission which reads as follows: 


“With the purpose of the speediest implementation of the findings and 
recommendations stated above, and also of the General Assembly Resolution 
of December 14, 1946, on ‘Principles Governing the General Regulation and 
Reduction of Armaments’, the Security Council recognized as urgent to con- 
sider draft conventions on the prohibition of atomic and other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction.” 


It would seem that the question of the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
appropriate proposals on this question would draw particular attention, as the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons has become an urgent and pressing task facing the 
United Nations Organization. The Soviet delegation on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission already drew attention to the necessity of solving these tasks as far back as 
in June 1946, when the Commission was just beginning its work. Unfortunately, it is 
necessary to state that the solution of this task is still being delayed under various 
pretexts having nothing in common with the real interests and purposes of the 
United Nations. 


We are still being told that atomic weapons cannot be prohibited until the Soviet 
Union accepts the American proposals on the question of the control of atomic 
energy. Such a posing of the question, at the basis of which lies a desire to dictate to 
other Member States of the United Nations the terms which one country is trying to 
impose with the purpose of strengthening its monopoly position in the field of atomic 
energy, cannot conform with the interests of an urgent and successful solution of the 
problems on the establishment of atomic energy control. It is necessary to pay tribute 
to the frankness of the authors and advocates of such a plan who do not conceal 
that they identify the interests of the United Nations in this field with the interests 
of one country by subordinating the mterests of other countries to the narrowly 
understood national interests of this one country. 


The statements of the American representatives in the Atomic Energy Commission 
and later in the Security Council and, in particular, the statements of Senator Austin, 
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so far whom I greatly respect, on the readiness and willingness to establish an international 
», Ido control of atomic energy for ensuring its use only for peaceful purposes and the 
(O Say American proposals themselves, lead us away from the solution of the most impor- 
wards tant and urgent problems connected with the working out of the questions of control. 


The United States representatives decisively object to the conclusion of a conven- 


irst of tion on the prohibition of atomic weapons, though it is not difficult to understand 
cand _ that the urgent conclusion of this very convention is imperatively dictated by the 
bject. whole situation. It is dictated by the nature of the atomic weapon itself as a weapon 
1946, of aggression. It is dictated by the fact that at the present time atomic energy is still 
of the being used only for military purposes. It is dictated by the fact that there are no 
s. By objectively existing obstacles, especially in the light of the available historical exam- 
bility ples of the prohibition of poisonous and suffocating gases, analogous liquids and 
cisely bacteriological means of warfare. The only obstacle for the conclusion of such a con- 
nsure  §  yention is the desire of one country to impose its will in questions of atomic energy 
nergy on other countries, regardless of their legitimate interests. 

Is it possible to consider that the way outlined in the American proposals will 
t the lead us to a successful solution of the problem of atomic energy control to ensure its 
o the use only for peaceful purposes? No, this cannot be said. Without the conclusion of a 


convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons one cannot speak seriously about 
rigid international control for the establishment of which the Soviet Union stood and 


ae is standing now. Without the conclusion of such a convention it will be difficult, if 

er not impossible, to solve the problem of the establishment of such a rigid control. The 

pico prohibition of atomic weapons, as well as all other weapons of mass destruction, 

pons should constitute by itself the first important stage in the fulfilment of the General 
Assembly decision mentioned above. It would correspond to the fundamental 
interests of all peace-loving peoples. 

1 the 


. pro- The necessity of an urgent solution of the problem of the prohibition of atomic 
» the { weapons which are the weapons of aggression and constitute a threat, first of all, to 
the civilian population, is also dictated by the ancient traditions of mankind, proving 


Som- 

ek as to us that even at early stages of the development of civilization, certain moral 
itis norms had been already formed according to which it was considered a crime to 
rious exterminate a peaceful population in war. For centuries the following saying “‘ May 


t the the blood of women, children and old men not stain your victory” was popular 
among many peoples. Not a few instructive examples can be found in the history 
of the Middle Ages. 





viet 

omic Let us hope, that our organization of the United Nations created in the twentieth 
te to century will successfully compete in this respect with the morals of the ancients 
ig to and the Middle Ages. 

omic 

f the I considered it necessary to emphasize once more the importance of the question 
bute } of the prohibition of atomic and other kinds of weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
ceal tion, and the importance of the proposals submitted on this question, in the hope 
rests that after all we shall still be able to come to an agreement on this question and 
ywly discuss without delay drafts of an appropriate convention. 


In my statement of February 14th of this year I already drew the attention of the 
sion Security Council to the fact that the conclusion of a convention on the prohibition of 
tin, atomic weapons would not mean that the working out of other questions, including 
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that of inspection, should not be continued. However, the consideration of all the 
questions related to the establishment of atomic energy control will inevitably 
require some time, and in view of this, the postponement of the conclusion of a 
convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons cannot be justified. 


The conclusion of such a convention, besides the fact that it should represent a 
concrete and practical step towards the fulfilment of the General Assembly decision 
of 14 December 1946, would create more favourable conditions for the solution of 
other questions following from the General Assembly Resolution, to say nothing of 
the fact that the conclusion of such a convention would contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of the mutual confidence among the Member States of the United Nations and 
to the strengthening of the authority of our Organization. 


The Soviet representative on the Atomic Energy Commission and on the Security 
Council repeatedly pointed out that in considering the questions of atomic energy 
control it is necessary to concentrate the attention, first of all, on the basic problems. 
Having agreed upon the fundamental questions, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Security Council probably would not meet great difficulties in solving less 
important and secondary questions. I consider it necessary to draw the attention of 
the Security Council once more to the necessity of reaching an agreement, first of all, 
precisely on the fundamental problems, and this would clear the way for reaching 
an agreement on other questions. I have already pointed out one of these important 
tasks, that is, the necessity for an urgent conclusion of a convention for the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. There are other important questions on which it is necessary 
to reach an agreement in connection with the consideration of the whole problem of 
the establishment of the control of atomic energy. In connection with this I wish to 
point out that it is necessary to have a definite and clear idea as to how to under- 
stand the control itself and some of its important aspects. It is necessary for us to 
come to understanding on this question, as up to now the authors of certain pro- 
posals interpret the international control in a rather peculiar way. 


The Soviet Delegation deems it necessary to recall that the position of the Soviet 
Government on the question of the international control of atomic energy was 
clearly expressed by Generalissimo Stalin. Answering the corresponding question of 
Mr. Hugh Baillie, President of the American agency, United Press, Generalissimo 
Stalin stated on 23 October 1946, that ‘‘A strict international control is necessary.” 
Thus, the position of the Soviet Union as well as the position of the Soviet represent- 
atives on the Security Council and on the Atomic Energy Commission on this 
question is clear. The Soviet Union has stood and is standing for strict and effective 
international control of atomic energy. 


At the last session of the General Assembly the Soviet Delegation, in the person of 
its Head, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, V. M. Molotov, and later the 
Soviet representative on the Atomic Energy Commission and on the Security 
Council have also clarified the position of the USSR on questions of inspection, 
without which, as is clear, no strict, effective and real international control is 
thinkable. Effective inspection is a necessary component part of the system of 
international control. I have considered it necessary to make this additional explana- 
tion, since the position of the Soviet Union on this question is often presented in the 
wrong light and sometimes even destroyed outright. Sometimes one may hear state- 
ments as if the Soviet Union were against strong international control and against 
effective inspection. Such statements have absolutely no basis and are evidently 
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calculated to mislead public opinion as to the real position of the Soviet Union on 
this important question. 


One may ask, what is the difference between the position of the Soviet Union and 
the proposals submitted some time ago to the Atomic Energy Commission by the 
representative of the United States and laid down as a basis of the Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which is under our consideration? I have already 
pointed out one of the most important differences while speaking about the necessity 
of an urgent conclusion of a convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons, which 
is not provided for by the American proposals. However, there is a difference in 
some other respects, and it is an essential difference. 


The position of the Soviet Union on the questions of the control of atomic energy 
and inspection is clear. Strict international control and inspection of atomic energy 
should be established. At the same time this strict international control and strict 
inspection should not develop into interference with those branches of industry 
which are not connected with the production of atomic energy. The international 
control of atomic energy should not deal with those questions which are not con- 
nected with atomic energy. 


Logic tells us that any thought may be reduced to an absurdity. This applies even 
to good thoughts and ideas. The transformation of atomic energy control into an un- 
limited control would mean to reduce to an absurdity the very idea of control of 
atomic energy in order to prevent its use for military purposes. Unlimited control 
would mean an unlimited interference of the control and controlling organ — or 
organs — in the economic life of the countries on whose territories this control would 
be carried out, and interference in their internal affairs. This is not required of us by 
the fulfilment of the tasks set forth by the United Nations in the field of atomic 
energy control and prohibition of atomic weapons. This is not the task of the 
United Nations in connection with the establishment of the international control of 
atomic energy. 


Such a conception of international control as is presented to us in the proposals 
of the United States, and which lies at the basis of the appropriate sections of the 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, may only complicate the entire matter of 
organizing the control and inspection, since, as I have already pointed out, it would 
mean a crude interference of the control organ in the internal affairs of States, in 
their economic life, which cannot be compatible with the basic principles of the 
United Nations. Such an interference in the internal affairs of States is not required 
by the interests of the effective control and does not flow from the demands which 
are made on the control organs for the solution of the problems facing us in this 
field. I draw your attention to the fact that many atomic scientists fully realize the 
defects of the proposals on granting to control organs the right of interference in the 
internal life and internal affairs of the nations. In this connection the statement by 
the Council of the British Atomic Scientists’ Association, published on January 20, 
1947 deserves serious attention. In this statement a number of provisions of the so- 
called Baruch plan were subjected to criticism. In particular, the British scientists 
have revealed the defects in the proposal on inspection. The scientists find, quite 
correctly, a serious defect in the American proposal on inspection in the fact that it 
provides for unlimited rights of inspection for the control organ. They express their 
wish “that the right of inspection should be circumscribed as far as possible and 
should not be a means of excessive prying into legitimate industrial or other activi- 
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ties. This is a question which can only be settled by extensive discussion. One may 
contemplate a procedure similar to a search warrant which would give the right of 
entry upon certification by A.D.A. that there exist reasonable grounds for suspicion.” 


As you see, the atomic scientists consider that the proposal on inspection, pro- 
viding the control organs with excessively broad powers in the field of inspection, is 
one of the serious faults in the American plan. 


The United States proposals on control proceed from the erroneous premise that 
the interests of other states should be removed to the background during the exercise 
by the control organ of its control and inspectorial functions. Only by proceeding 
from such fundamentally vicious premises, was it possible to come to the conclusion 
contained in the proposals submitted to the Atomic Energy Commission by the 
United States representative on the necessity of transferring atomic enterprises to 
the possession and ownership of the international organ which is to be charged with 
responsibility for the realization of control. A proposal of this sort shows that the 
authors of the so-called Baruch plan completely ignore national interests of other 
countries and proceed from the necessity of subordinating the interests of these coun- 
tries to the interests actually of one country; that is, the United States of America. 


It is easy to understand that the granting of such rights to control organs would 
mean a complete arbitrariness of these organs and, first of all, of those who would be 
in a position to command a majority in these organs. Granting such rights to con- 
trol organs would give an easy opportunity for interference in the activities of the 
enterprises on the territory of one or another country, without any grounds for such 
interference. 


Here is how the United States representative posed the question concerning the 
duties of the control organ in his statement at the meeting of the Atomic Energy 
Commission on June 14, 1946: 


“The Authority should set up a thorough plan for control of the field 
of Atomic energy through various forms of ownerships, dominion, li- 
cences, operation, inspection, research and management by competent 
personnel.” (paragraph 1, General). 


Surely the authors of these proposals are not going to deny that their plan con- 
templates the interference of the control organs in the most varied fields of the life 
of a State. In the same statement of the United States representative, obviously for 
softening, it is stated that after an international control organ solves the tasks 
enumerated above in the field of ownership, dominion, licenses, etc., ‘there should 
be es little interference as may be with the economic plans of the present private, 
corporate and State relationship in the several countries involved.’’ (the same para- 
graph 1, General). Thus, interference of the control organ in the internal life of the 
country is definitely provided for. The reservation that in the future there should be 
some limitation to this interference does not change the situation, since this is not 
the main point. 


The tasks of the control organ which is entrusted with ownership, licensing and 
with a number of other functions are, as it were, identified with the tasks of interna- 
tional syndicates and trusts, the role and influence of which upon international rela- 
tions and upon the economics of individual countries are well known. It was not for 
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the creation of international syndicates and trusts, which would possess the establish- 
ments located on the territory of individual countries, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission was established. It was not for this that the General Assembly decided 
on December 14, 1946, on the necessity of establishing atomic energy control and on 
prohibiting atomic weapons. It is time to understand that one cannot approach the 
solution of such questions guided only by the interests of one country; it is necessary 
to take into consideration the legitimate interests of other countries as well. One 
cannot imagine such a situation in which a control organ would possess establish- 
ments in different countries, decide the questions whether to allow or not to allow 
the creation of such establishments on the territories of these or other countries 
and would have the exclusive right to carry on scientific research in the field of the 
production and use of atomic energy. It is impossible to imagine such a situation. 
Only people who have lost the sense of reality can seriously believe in the possibility 
of creating such arrangements. 


The above-mentioned provision contained in the United States proposals is 
repeated several times in a modified form. In the same statement by the representa- 
tive of the United States it is pointed out that the control organ ‘‘should control and 
operate all plants producing fissionable materials in dangerous quantities, and must 
own and control the product of these plants.” 


In this provision the idea of the necessity of turning the control organ into a 
peculiar international trust is brought almost to its logical conclusion. It turns out 
that the control organ should also control and direct the work of all the plants and 
possess the product of these plants. It remains only to add to such a proposal the 
further suggestion that the international control organ should share profits of estab- 
lishments under its management in accordance with the quantity of shares belonging 
to one or another country. Then the picture will be complete. 


The above-mentioned statement of the British scientists justly exposes the unac- 
ceptability of the idea of handing over the establishments to the possession of the 
international control organ. The scientists point out that the granting of such powers 
to the control organ would call forth difficulties since it would mean that only such 
an organ would decide the questions as to whether this or that country may or may 
not construct power plants. Such an organ would have also the right to prevent the 
use of power produced at those plants and to determine conditions for the supply of 
this power. 


Referring to the provision contained in the American proposals on the exclusive 
right of an international organ to carry on scientific research, atomic scientists justly 
point out that “the danger does not come from research as such, but from the appli- 
cation of the results. The object of a control scheme is to ensure that the result of 
such research would never be used for destructive purposes.” 


The idea of granting to the international control organ the right to possess estab- 
lishments, to permit or not to permit this or that country to construct establish- 
ments, the right to possess the product of establishments, the exclusive right for 
scientific research, etc. contained in the proposals of the United States finds its 
reflection in the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission as well, though in a some- 
what veiled form. In particular, such an idea was expressed in paragraph 4, Chapter 
1, Part 5 of the Report. In this definition of the concept “management” there is 
formulated in essence the principle of handing over the establishments for the 
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production of atomic energy to the possession of the control organ; that is, the 
principle which is stated in the most exact form in the above-mentioned statement 
of the representative of the United States on the Atomic Energy Commission. This 
paragraph reads as follows: 


““‘Mfanagement’ means direct power and authority over day-by-day deci- 
sions governing the operations themselves as well as advisory responsibility 
for planning. Managerial control means internal control of a plant by a director 
or manager. Management by the international control agency means that the 
management is established by and is responsible to such an agency. Manage- 
ment is normally a prerogative of ownership but need not imply ownership.”’ 


I draw attention especially to the fact that the Commission considers that manage- 
ment is the direct power and authority to take day-by-day decisions governing 
operations as well as responsibility for planning. These are plainly elements of the 
right of ownership. 


I draw the attention of the Security Council also to the fact that, according to the 
finding contained in the Report, management is normally a prerogative of ownership. 
It is true that in the same part of the Report it is stated that management “need not 
imply ownership.”’ However, these reservations, which apparently have been inserted 
to soften the main thesis, do not change the meaning of this paragraph and of the 
idea expressed in it, which is thoroughly vicious and unacceptable. 


The thesis formulated in the above-mentioned statement by the American 
representative at the first meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission is reproduced 
in essence in the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


I have already pointed out that the proposal on granting to an international 
control organ the right to possess establishments for the production of atomic energy 
and unlimited power to carry out other important functions connected with the 
ownership and management of the establishments and with the disposition of their 
production would lead to interference by the control organ in the internal affairs and 
internal life of States and eventually would lead to arbitrary action by the control 
organ in the solution of such problems as fall completely within the domestic juris- 
diction of a State. I deem it necessary to emphasize that granting broad rights and 
powers of such a kind to the control organ is incompatible with the State sover- 
eignty. Therefore, such proposals are unacceptable and must be rejected as un- 
founded. Not only do they not facilitate the solution of the problem of establishing 
strict and effective international control, but, on the contrary, they complicate the 
solution of this problem. 


The thesis regarding the right of ownership or the right of dominion has nothing 
to do with the problems of the establishing of effective and real international control 
of atomic energy. This would seem to be obvious. Nevertheless, the above mentioned 
proposals in spite of their complete groundlessness, have been persistently advo- 
cated and defended. Various unconvincing arguments are cited to prove that 
allegedly only by granting such rights and powers to the control organ is it possible 
to establish a system of international control. Thorough acquaintance with the above 
mentioned proposals shows that this thesis by references to control, only covers up 4 
striving to obtain the right of interference in the economic life of countries as will be 
required by the interests, even of the majority of the control organ. 
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In speeches by representatives of some States in the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Security Council, as well as in speeches by numerous “experts”, who ap- 
peared recently in great numbers on the problems of international control of atomic 
energy, the question is very often asked: ‘‘ How does the Soviet Union conceive the 
carrying out by the control organ of practical day-by-day activities, and how shall 
this organ take decisions relating to such day-by-day activities?” 


The position of the Soviet Union on this question has already been stated more 
than once. If it is necessary, I am prepared to repeat that such an organ must have 
the right to take, in appropriate cases, decisions by majority vote. Does this mean, 
however, that it is possible by using references to international control, to agree in 
reality to granting the right of interference in the economic life of a country even 
through the decision of the majority in the control organ? The Soviet Union does not 
wish and cannot allow such a situation. The Soviet Union is aware that there will 
be a majority in the control organs which may take one-sided decisions, a majority 
on whose benevolent attitude toward the Soviet Union the Soviet people cannot 
count. Therefore the Soviet Union, and probably not only the Soviet Union, cannot 
allow that the fate of its national economy be handed over to this organ. The cor- 
rectness of such a conclusion is confirmed by historical experience including the brief 
but very instructive experience of the activities of the United Nations organs. 
The Soviet delegation does not doubt that all those who objectively appraise 
the situation will correctly understand the position of the Soviet Union on this 
question. 


Hence it follows that while creating an international organ of atomic energy and 
organizing inspection, it is necessary to have a strict regulation of rights and duties 
of the control organ, excluding arbitrariness and unlimited ranks. Such regulation 
cannot be an obstacle to the establishment of a strict and effective control, for 
carrying out strict and effective inspection. Rather on the contrary. Strictly defined 
rights and functions of a control organ will allow it to exercise more precisely and 
regularly its control and inspection functions. In such a situation there will be no 
place for interference of control organs in the economic life of a country. 

Strict regulation of powers and duties of a control organ should exclude the 
unlimited access for inspection purposes to all equipment and operations, access 
which is now provided for in the report of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
should also exclude granting to inspection, the right to shut down plants to interfere 
with normal mining and milling operations and granting it the right of giving so- 
called licenses, that is, the permission to conduct definite activities on definite 
conditions, etc. 

Regulation of the activities of the control organs will exclude similar actions, 
which are described in such detail in the so-called First Report on Safeguards, con- 
tained in the report of the Atomic Energy Commission. By the way, this Report on 
Safeguards is the least thoroughly thought out part of the Commission’s Report. 
This can probably be explained partly by the fact that the proposals on safeguards 
have never been subjected by anyone to a more or less serious discussion in the 
Atomic Energy Commission. What is not included in this Report on Safeguards? 
What is not provided in it in connection with the definition of rights and the powers 
of the control organ? One can find in the Report the explanation of the necessity for 
travelling without restraint and for flights in and over territories of other countries 
at tie inspector’s will; there can be found a description of the possibilities of a seizure 
by a group of people, of the establishments for the production of atomic energy. This 
is almost like a detective story. 
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In spite of the evident fact that the proposals on granting unlimited rights to the 
control organ are unfounded, there are people who still continue persistently to 
defend proposals of this kind, pretending that such proposals conform with the tasks 
of creating a strict and effective international control. I do not know whether the 
authors and advocates of such proposals believe themselves that they are real. 
Nevertheless they are trying to prove that exactly these proposals should constitute 
a basis for the establishment of a system of international atomic energy control. 


In reality, to grant to the control organ unlimited rights and possession and man- 
agement of the atomic establishments, cannot be looked upon as anything but an 
attempt by the United States to secure for itself world monopoly in the field of 
atomic energy. This tendency has found its expression in the proposals submitted 
by the representative of the United States on the Atomic Energy Commission and 
later laid down as the basis of the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The one-sided nature of these proposals, which is aimed at securing the monopoly 
position of one country in the field of atomic energy, is being emphasized throughout 
the main proposals contained in the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
throughout the recommendations, general findings, sections dealing with the ques- 
tions of safeguards and others. Should one, therefore, wonder that such proposals 
are often subjected to sharp and deserved criticism? In the above mentioned state- 
ment of the British scientists, the proposal of the United States is criticized also 
from this aspect. The following is pointed out: 


“The most important objection to the Baruch plan from the point of view of 
other nations is probably that it envisages in its first stages measures which 
may be construed as maintaining the dominance of the United States in the 
field of atomic energy, whereas the concessions which are to be made by that 


country appear mostly in the later stages.” 


The scientists preferred to choose a somewhat restrained language for criticising 
these proposals. But still, in essence, they succeeded in noting a tendency to secure 
a monopoly position for one country by such proposals. 


The adoption of such proposals, as well as the plan of the atomic energy control 
as a whole, submitted some time ago by the representative of the United States is in 
contradiction with the basic economic and national interests of other States, for this 
plan is directed against their economic independence. It is directed against the inde- 
pendence of other States. The situation is not altered by the fact that such a proposal 
even finds support. 


I have already had an opportunity to state the point of view of the Soviet Delega- 
tion on the question of the principle of unanimity of the Five Powers-permanent 
Members of the Security Council, in connection with the discussion of the questions 
of the atomic energy control. The Soviet Delegation considers that it will be impossi- 
ble to reach an agreement on this question as long as the unacceptable proposal on 
the question of the so-called “veto” is defended, since such a proposal is in 
contradiction with the principles of the United Nations. I have already pointed out 
that there seems to be no difference of opinion among us on the question of the 
necessity of punishing violators, and there was not any on this subject. All agree 
that certain sanctions should be applied against violators, if their guilt is proved. 
There is a divergence of opinion as to who should take decisions on sanctions and 
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how they should be taken. Should such decisions be taken in accordance with the 
basic principles of the United Nations or in violation of these principles? The 
Soviet Delegation considers that such decisions should be taken in strict conformity 
with the basic principles of our Organization and should be taken by the organ 
which is charged with the primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace, that 
is, by the Security Council. The principle of unanimity of the Five Powers as such is 
not an obstacle to the effective control of atomic energy, no matter how someone 
tries to prove the opposite. 


If I decided to touch on this question once more, it is chiefly because I wish to 
clarify some of its aspects, which were not sufficiently clarified before, and to help 
those who want to understand, to understand this question. 


It is sometimes said that the proposals on the “veto” question contained in the 
American plan did not touch the principle of unanimity of the Five Powers as such. 
Attempts are being made to prove this by the argument that the States themselves, 
according to the convention, should give up this right. Besides, it is pointed out that 
after an appropriate convention is concluded, nobody should have the right of 
“veto”, which might hinder the realization of this convention. But the very point is 
— what should be provided for in the convention? Should departure from the princi- 
ple of unanimity be provided for or should the convention not touch the principle of 
unanimity of the Five Powers in the Security Council? 


Thus, the same question remains as to whether the decisions on sanctions, after 
the conclusion of an appropriate convention, are to be taken by the Security Council 
in which the principle of unanimity operates, or by the control organ in which nobody 
will have the right of ‘‘ veto”. That is why the American proposals in fact affect the 
general question of the principle of unanimity in the Security Council. Since this is 
so, and since someone, and first of all, the representatives of the United States are 
trying to represent the situation in such a way that it appears as if the Soviet 
Union alone of the Five Powers is interested in preserving the right of ‘‘ veto,” the 
Soviet Delegation considers it necessary to touch this question once again. 


The “veto” was established not on the initiative of the Soviet Union but on the 
initiative of the United States of America, in particular of the late President Roose- 
velt and also of the former Primer Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill. Thus, 
the initiators of “ veto”’ were the United Stat«s and Great Britain. The Soviet Union 
supported the proposal of President Rooseve’ »>ecause it considered that the princi- 
ple of unanimity of Great Powers correspon o the interest of the maintenance of 


peace. 


At the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, where, for the first time, the principal ques- 
tions of the creation of the United Nations were subjected to thorough discussion, 
the principle of unanimity of the Five Powers was supported by all the participants. 
At the Conference, not only was there no difference of opinion on this question, but in 
general, no one of its participants even dared to think that there might be some other 
solution of the question. This Conference failed to reach a decision only on the ques- 
tion of the application of the principle of unanimity in cases when the Security 
Council takes decisions on matters in which one or more of the Great Powers are 
involved in connection with peaceful settlement. At the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, final agreement on this question was not reached. However the Great Powers 
— the initiators of the creation of the United Nations Organization — even after the 
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Conference, continued to seek a voting formula satisfactory to all of them. The 
United States Government also continued such attempts. As a result at the Crimea 
Conference in Yalta, an appropriate formula was proposed by the late President 
Roosevelt, which was approved unanimously. I emphasize that the formula was 
unanimously approved by all the participants of the Crimea Conference, and later, 
at the San Francisco Conference, it was included in the United Nations Charter as 
Article 27 of Chapter V. 


Proposing a formula for voting in the Security Council, the American Delegation, 
on behalf of the United States, made a statement containing both the text of the 
formula and its justification. Here is the text of this statement, read on that occasion 
by former Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Stettinius. I quote: 


“Statement on the American Attitude on the Question of Voting in the 
Security Council. 

“1. Review of the situation on this question. 

“Tt was agreed at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference that certain questions 
would. be left for further consideration and solution in the future. Among them 
the principal one is what procedure of voting should be used in the Security 
Council. 

“The three delegations examined carefully the whole question at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Since that time this question has been subjeeted to a continuous and 
intensive study on the part of each of the three Governments. 

“On 15 December 1944 the President forwarded the proposal to Marshall, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill that this question be solved by wording 
Section C, Chapter VI of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals in general as follows: 

‘C. Voting: 

‘1. Each Member of the Security Council should have one vote. 

‘2. Decision of the Security Council on procedural matters should be taken 
by the majority of seven Members. 

‘3. Decision of the Security Council on all matters should be taken by the 
majority of seven members including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members, with a party to a dispute abstaining from voting while 
decisions are being taken under Section A — peaceful settlement — 
Chapter VIII and under the second sentence of Paragraph 1 of Section C, 
Chapter VIII.’” 


This sentence relates to the regional arrangements. I continue the quotation: 


“The text I have just read has been slightly modified in wording in accord- 
ance with the Soviet and British observations on the original text proposed 
by the President. 

“2. Analysis of the American proposal. 

“‘(a) The proposal is in full accordance with the special responsibility of 
the Great Powers for the maintenance of international peace. In this respect 
our proposal requires absolute unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council on ail the most important decisions relating to the 
maintenance of peace including all economic and military enforcement 
measures. 

“(b) At the same time our proposal recognizes the desirability of the frank 
statement of the permanent members that the peaceful settlement of any 
dispute which may arise is a matter of international concern, a matter in which 
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sovereign non-permanent Member-States have a right to state their points of 
view without an arbitrary prohibition.” 

We believe that if such freedom of discussion in the Council is not allowed 
then the creation of an International Organization which we all desire may be 
seriously hampered if not made altogether impossible. Without full and free 
discussion in the Council, even though it could be created the Organization 
would be a quite different one from what we are planning. 

“The document which we have submitted to the other two delegations con- 
tains the text of the provisions which I have read and a special list of those 
decisions of the Security Council which according to our proposal will require 
absolute unanimity and separately, the list of those questions in the field of 
disputes and peaceful settlement on which any party to a dispute should ab- 
stain from voting. 

“3. Justification of the American position. 

“From the point of view of the United States Government there are two 
important elements in the question of the voting procedure. The first element 
is that for the maintenance of international peace which I have mentioned 
above unanimity is necessary among the permanent members. 

“The second element is that it is extremely important for the people of the 
United States that justice should be provided for all the Members of the 
Organization. 

“Our task is to reconcile these two major elements. We believe that the 
proposals submitted to Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill by the 
President on 5 December 1944 provide reasonable and just solution and 
combine satisfactorily these two major considerations.” 


I draw the attention of the Security Council particularly to the following provi- 
sions of this Document: 


1) Paragraph 2(a) of the Section “‘The Analysis of the American Proposal”’. 
The paragraph states that this proposal is in full conformity with the special respon- 
sibility of the Great Powers for the maintenance of peace; therefore it requires 
absolute unanimity of the Permanent Members of the Security Council on all the 
most important decisions, including all economic and military sanctions. 


2) Paragraph 3 of the Section “‘ Justification of American Position”. The para- 
graph points out two important elements: (a) the necessity of unanimity among 
Permanent Members and (b) the necessity of providing justice for all Members of 
the Organization and also to the conclusion stating that the American proposals give 
“reasonable and just solution’’ and combine successfully both of these important 
considerations. 

At the Crimea Conference during the discussion of this question and in particular 
of the above-stated American proposal, the principle of ‘‘ veto” as well as the Ameri- 
can proposal were fully supported by Mr. Churchill. According to the record — I 
have in mind the record not of the Secretariat, but of the Soviet delegation, a record 
to which Mr. Churchill did not give his approbation — Mr. Churchill stated that he 
“was not completely satisfied with the original proposals worked out at Dumbarton 
Oaks” since he was not sure that the real situation and the real position of the Three 
Great Powers was fully taken into account in these proposals. After studying the 
President’s new proposals, that is the proposals on “‘veto”’ Mr. Churchill’s doubts 
disappeared — in any case, he said, as far as the British Commonwealth and the 
British Empire are concerned. This also applies to the independent dominions of the 
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British Crown. Mr. Churchill admits that the question whether peace will be built 
on firm foundations depends upon the friendship and cooperation of the Three 
Great Powers. However, we would place ourselves in a false position and would not 
be just towards our intentions if we did not provide an opportunity for free expres- 
sion of their claims on the part of small nations. Without this the matter would look 
as if the Three Great Powers claimed to rule the world. Meanwhile, in reality they 
want to serve the world and to save it from the disasters which overtook the majority 
of people in the recent war. That is why the Three Great Powers should display a 
certain readiness to comply with the interests of the common cause. Naturally, Mr. 
Churchill thinks, first of all, how the new situation will affect the fate of the British 
Commonwealth. He would like to cite as a concrete example, an example which is 
difficult for the British forces — that is, Hong-Kong. 


If the proposal of the President is adopted and China asks to return Hong-Kong, 
then Great Britain will have the right to express her point of view and to defend it. 
Great Britain, however, will not be able to participate in voting on those questions in 
the solution of which, according to the American draft, the party concerned should 
abstain from voting. China, on its part, would have the right to state completely its 
views on the problem of Hong-Kong, and the Security Council would have to solve 
this problem without participation of the British Government in voting. 


Mr. Churchill asked that “his example” be considered and went on as follows: 


“Let us suppose that the British Government were not able to agree to 
consider some of the questions touched upon in the statement of the American 
delegation on February 6, 1945 — for example, the question whether the non- 
settlement of the dispute between the parties by means of their own choice 
constitutes a threat to peace, since the British Government would consider 
that the question touched the sovereignty of the British Empire.” 


In such a case, a victory would be secured for the British Government, as each 
permanent Member has, in certain cases, the right to “veto” the actions of the 
Security Council; on the other hand, it would be unjust if China had no possibility of 
expressing its opinion on the subject of dispute. The same applies to Egypt. In case 
Egypt should raise against Britain a question concerning the Suez Canal, then Mr. 
Churchill would have allowed the discussion of this question without any fear, since 
the British interests are ensured by the provision of the American statement, which 
provides the right of ‘‘veto”’. 


I hope, that at the present time nobody can have any doubts as to who is the 
initiator of the proposals on the “veto” and how the matter stood in the discussion 
of the original proposals on this question. These explanations may be useful at least 
for those who want to know what the actual state of affairs was when this question 


was being discussed before it found appropriate expression in the United Nations 


Charter. 


Generalissimo Stalin, the Head of the Soviet Delegation at the Crimea Conference, 
on behalf of the Soviet Union, agreed with the proposals of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, since the principle of unanimity of the Great Powers corresponds to the 
interests of cooperation among them and to the interests of maintenance of inter- 
national peace. 
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built One may say: ‘‘That was the time of war and the significance of cooperation and 
Three of coordinated actions among the Great Powers was obvious, but at the present 
d not time the value of the principle of unanimity among the Great Powers is not so 
‘pres- obvious.”’ But if the two year period passed since the Crimea Conference and the 
\look . — period of a year and a half passed since the San Francisco Conference and since the 
they end of the war have brought for some people doubts on the soundness of this princi- 
ority ple, then what is the use of speaking about the prospects of cooperation among the 
lay a Great Powers and about the maintenance of international peace in the future? 
, Mr. What other principle can be proposed to us by those, who are sick of the principle of 
ritish unanimity of the Great Powers, for the solution of all the important questions in- 
ich is volved in the maintenance of peace, including the question of sanctions? What 


“substitute” can they propose instead of “veto”? Don’t they want to draw us back 
to the ruins of the League of Nations? One may not answer these questions, but we 


<ong, cannot get away from them. 

nd it. 

ons in The delegation of the Soviet Union deemed it necessary to make additional 
hould clarifications of its position on this question so that returning the Report of 
aly its the Atomic Energy Commission we would at least realize clearly and distinctly 


solve where we are. An understanding of actual position may perhaps help us to cope with 
' those serious tasks facing the United Nations Organization in the field of the estab- 
lishment of an international control of atomic energy in order to prohibit its use for 
ows: military purposes, and to ensure its application only for benefit of humanity, for 
raising the standard of living of peoples, and for widening their scientific and 
ree to cultural horizons. 
erican 
2 non- 3. Resolution of the Security Council Concerning the Implementation 
choice of the Resolutions of the General Assembly Regarding the Principles 
nsider Governing the General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments and 
Information on Armed Forces of the United Nations, February 13, 1947.1 


_ The Security Council, having accepted the resolution of the General Assembly of 

of the 14 December 1946 and recognizing that the general regulation and reduction of 

lity of armaments and armed forces constitute a most important measure for strengthening 

mp international peace and security, and that the implementation of the resolution of 

= Me. the General Assembly on this subject is one of the most urgent and important tasks 
: les before the Security Council, 

1. to work out the practical measures for giving effect to the resolutions of the 

General Assembly on 14 December 1946 concerning, on the one hand, the 

is the general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces, and the 

establishment of international control to bring about the reduction of arma- 


— ments and armed forces and, on the other hand, information concerning the 

restion |? armed forces of the United Nations; 

lations 2. to consider as soon as possible the report submitted by the Atomic Energy 

Commission and to take suitable decisions in order to facilitate its work; 

3. to set up a Commission consisting of representatives of the Members of the 

erence, Security Council with instructions to prepare and to submit to the Security 

nd Mr. Council within the space of not more than three months, the proposals: 

to the | (a) for the general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 

r inter- } forces and 


' Document S/268/Rev. 1, February 13, 1947. 
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(b) for practical and effective safeguards in connection with the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments which the Commission may be 
in a position to formulate in order to ensure the implementation of the 
above-mentioned resolutions of the General Assembly of 14 December 
1946, insofar as these resolutions relate to armaments within the new 
Commission’s jurisdiction. 

The Commission shall submit a plan of work to the Council for approval. 
These matters which fall within the competence of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as determined by the General Assembly Resolution of 24 January 
1946 and 14 December 1946 shall be excluded from the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission hereby established. 

The title of the Commission shall be the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. 

The Commission shall make such proposals as it may deem advisable concern- 
ing the studies which the Military Staff Committee and possibly other organs of 
the United Nations might be asked to undertake. 


. to request the Military Staff Committee to submit to it, as soon as possible 


and as a matter of urgency, the recommendations for which it has been asked 
by the Security Council on 15 February 1946 in pursuance of Article 43 of the 
Charter, and as a first step, to submit to the Security Council not later than 
30 April 1947, its recommendations with regard to the basic principles which 
should govern the organization of the United Nations Armed Force. 


4. Resolution of the General Assembly Concerning Conditions on 
which Switzerland may become a Party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, December 10, 1946. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY THEREFORE DETERMINES, in pursuance 


of Article 93 paragraph 2 of the Charter, and upon the recommendation of the | 


Security Council, the conditions on which Switzerland may become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, as follows: 


Switzerland will become a party to the Statute of the Court on the date of the 


deposit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations of an instrument, 
signed on behalf of the Government of Switzerland and ratified as may be required 
by Swiss constitutional law, containing: 


(a) Acceptance of the provisions of the Statute of the Court; 

(b) Acceptance of all the obligations of a Member of the United Nations 
under Article 94 of the Charter; 

(c) An undertaking to contribute to the expenses of the Court such equitable 
amount as the General Assembly shall assess from time to time after consulta- 
tion with the Swiss Government. 


5. Permanent Statute of the Free Territory of Trieste.’ 


Article 1 


AREA OF FREE TERRITORY 


The area of the Free Territory of Trieste shall be the territory within the fron- 
tiers described in Articles 4 and 22 of the present Treaty as delimited in accordance 
with Article 5 of the Treaty. 


1 Document A/239, December 10, 1946, p. 2. 
2 Annex VI of the Italian Peace Treaty, contained in Department of State Publication 2743, 
January, 1947. The Statute was approved by the Security Council on January 9, 1947. 
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eneral Article 2 
ay be 
of the INTEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE 
ember The integrity and independence of the Free Territory shall be assured by the 
enew , Security Council of the United Nations Organization. This responsibility implies 

that the Council shall: 
oval, (a) ensure the observance of the present Statute and in particular the protection 
Com- of the basic human rights of the inhabitants. 
nuary (b) ensure the maintenance of public order and security in the Free Territory. 
Com- 
Article 3 
Arma- DEMILITARISATION AND NEUTRALITY 
noern- 1, The Free Territory shall be demilitarised and declared neutral. 
sanel 2. No armed forces, except upon direction of the Security Council, shall be 
allowed in the Free Territory. 
nasible 3. No para-military formations, exercises or activities shall be permitted within 
asked the Free Territory. 
of the 4, The Government of the Free Territory shall not make or discuss any military 
» than arrangements or undertakings with any State. 
which Article 4 
Human RiGuts aNnD FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 

ws on The Constitution of the Free Territory shall ensure to all persons under the juris- 


lerna- diction of the Free Territory, without distinction as to ethnic origin, sex, language 
or religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, in- 
cluding freedom of religious worship, language, speech and publication, education, 


os ie assembly and association. Citizens of the Free Territory shall be assured of equality 
tn tie | of eligibility for public office. 
Article 5 
<— Civit AND PouiticaL Riears 
quired No person who has acquired the citizenship of the Free Territory shall be deprived 
of his civil or political rights except as judicial punishment for the infraction of the 
_ penal laws of the Free Territory. 
or Article 6 
ritable CITIZENSHIP 
nsulta- 1. Italian citizens who were domiciled on June 10, 1940, in the area comprised 


within the boundaries of the Free Territory, and their children born after that date, 

shall become original citizens of the Free Territory with full civil and political rights. 

» Upon becoming citizens of the Free Territory they shall lose their Italian citizenship. 

2. The Government of the Free Territory shall, however, provide that the per- 

sons referred to in paragraph 1 over the age of eighteen years (or married persons 

whether under or over that age) whose customary language is Italian shall be en- 

e fron- titled to opt for Italian citizenship within six months from the coming into force of 

rdance the Constitution under conditions to be laid down therein. Any person so opting 

shall be considered to have re-acquired Italian citizenship. The option of the husband 

, shall not constitute an option on the part of the wife. Option on the part of the 

n 2743, father, or if the father is not alive, on the part of the mother, shall, however, auto- 
7, matically include all unmarried children under the age of eighteen years. 
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3. The Free Territory may require those who take advantage of the ovtion to 
move to Italy within a year from the date on which the option was exercised. 

4. The conditions for the acquisition of citizenship by persons not qualifying for 
original citizenship shall be determined by the Constituent Assembly of the Free 
Territory and embodied in the Constitution. Such conditions shall, however, ex- 
clude the acquisition of citizenship by members of the former Italian Fascist Police 
(O.V.R.A.) who have not been exonerated by the competent authorities, including 
the Allied Military Authorities who were responsible for the administration of the 
area. 


Article 7 
OrFicrAL LANGUAGES 
The official languages of the Free Territory shall be Italian and Slovene. The 


Constitution shall determine in what circumstances Croat may be used as a third 
official language. 


Article 8 
FLAG AND CoatT-oFr-ARMS 


The Free Territory shall have its own flag and coat-of-arms. The flag shall be the 
traditional flag of the City of Trieste and the arms shall be its historic coat-of-arms. 


Article 9 
ORGANS OF GOVERNMENT 


For the government of the Free Territory there shall be a Governor, a Council of 
Government, a popular Assembly elected by the people of the Free Territory and a 
Judiciary, whose respective powers shall be exercised in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the present Statute and of the Constitution of the Free Territory. 


Article 10 
CONSTITUTION 


1. The Constitution of the Free Territory shall be established in accordance with 
democratic principles and adopted by a Constituent Assembly with a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast. The Constitution shall be made to conform to the provi- 
sions of the present Statute and shall not enter into force prior to the coming into 
force of the Statute. 

2. If in the opinion of the Governor any provisions of the Constitution proposed 
by the Constituent Assembly or any subsequent amendments thereto are in con- 
tradiction to the Statute he may prevent their entry into force, subject to reference 
to the Security Council if the Assembly does not accept his views and recommenda- 
tions. 


Article 11 


APPOINTMENT OF THE GOVERNOR 


1. The Governor shall be appointed by the Security Council after consultation 
with the Governments of Yugoslavia and Italy. He shall not be a citizen of Yugo- 
slavia or Italy or of the Free Territory. He shall be appointed for five years and , 
may be reappointed. His salary and allowances shall be borne by the United Nations. 
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2. The Governor may authorize a person selected by him to act for him in the 
event of his temporary absence or temporary inability to perform his duties. 

3. The Security Council, if it considers that the Governor has failed to carry out 
his duties, may suspend him and, under appropriate safeguards of investigation and 
hearing, dismiss him from his office. In the event of his suspension or dismissal or in 
the event of his death or disability the Security Council may designate or appoint 
another person to act as Provisional Governor until the Governor recovers from his 
disability or a new Governor is appointed. 


Article 12 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


The legislative authority shall be exercised by a popular Assembly consisting of a 
single chamber elected on the basis of proportional representation, by the citizens 
of both sexes of the Free Territory. The elections for the Assembly shall be con- 
ducted on the basis of universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. 


Article 13 
CouNcIL OF GOVERNMENT 


1. Subject to the responsibilities vested in the Governor under the present Statute, 
executive authority in the Free Territory shall be exercised by a Council of Govern- 
ment which will be formed by the popular Assembly and will be responsible to the 
Assembly. 

2. The Governor shall have the right to be present at all meetings of the Council 
of Government. He may express his views on all questions affecting his responsi- 
bilities. 

3. When matters affecting their responsibilities are discussed by the Council of 
Government, the Director of Public Security and the Director of the Free Port shall 
be invited to attend meetings of the Council and to express their views. 


Article 14 
EXERCISE OF JUDICIAL AUTHORITY 


The judicial authority in the Free Territory shall be exercised by tribunals estab- 
lished pursuant to the Constitution and laws of the Free Territory. 


Article 15 
FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE OF JUDICIARY 


The Constitution of the Free Territory shall guarantee the complete freedom and 
independence of the Judiciary and shall provide for appellate jurisdiction. 


Article 16 
APPOINTMENT OF JUDICIARY 


1. The Governor shall appoint the Judiciary from among candidates proposed by 
the Council of Government or from among other persons, after consultation with the 
Council of Government, unless the Constitution provides for a different manner for 
filling judicial posts; and, subject to safeguards to be established by the Constitu- 
tion, may remove members of the Judiciary for conduct incompatible with their 
judicial office. 
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2. The popular Assembly, by a two-thirds majority of votes cast, may request the 
Governor to investigate any charge brought against a member of the Judiciary 
which, if proved, would warrant his suspension or removal. 


Article 17 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GOVERNOR TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

1. The Governor, as the representative of the Security Council, shall be responsi- 
ble for supervising the observance of the present Statute including the protection of 
the basic human rights of the inhabitants and for ensuring that public order and se- 
curity are maintained by the Government of the Free Territory in accordance with 
the present Statute, the Constitution and laws of the Free Territory. 

2. The Governor shall present to the Security Council annual reports concerning 
the operation of the Statute and the performance of his duties. 


Article 18 


RIGHTS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The popular Assembly shall have the right to consider and discuss any matters 
affecting the interests of the Free Territory. 


Article 19 


ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION 

1. Legislation may be initiated by members of the popular Assembly and by the 
Council of Government as well as by the Governor in matters which in his view 
affect the responsibilities of the Security Council as defined in Article 2 of the 
present Statute. 

2. No law shall enter into force until it shall have been promulgated. The pro- 
mulgation of laws shall take place in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the Free Territory. 

3. Before being promulgated legislation enacted by the Assembly shall be pre- 
sented to the Governor. 

4. If the Governor considers that such legislation is in contradiction to the present 
Statute, he may, within ten days following presentation of such legislation to him, 
return it to the Assembly with his comments and recommendations. If the Governor 
does not return the legislation within such ten days or if he advises the Assembly 
within such period that it calls for no comments or recommendation on his part, 
the legislation shall be promulgated forthwith. 

5. If the Assembly makes manifest its refusal to withdraw legislation returned to 
the Assembly by the Governor or to amend it in conformity with his comments or 
recommendations, the Governor shall, unless he is prepared to withdraw his com- 
ments or recommendations, in which case the law shall be promulgated forthwith, 
immediately report the matter to the Security Council. The Governor shall likewise 
transmit without delay to the Security Council any communication which the As- 
sembly may wish to make to the Council-on the matter. 

6. Legislation which forms the subject of a report to the Security Council under 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall only be promulgated by the direction 
of the Security Council. 

Article 20 


RIGHTS OF THE GOVERNOR WITH RESPECT TO ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


1. The Governor may require the Council of Government to suspend adminis- 
trative measures which in his view conflict with his responsibilities as defined in the 


! 
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t the present Statute (observance of the Statute; maintenance of public order and se- 
siary curity; respect for human rights). Should the Council of Government object, the 
: Governor may suspend these administrative measures and the Governor or the 
Council of Government may refer the whole question to the Security Council for 
decision. 
2. In matters affecting his responsibilities as defined in the Statute the Governor 
: may propose to the Council of Government the adoption of any administrative 
ons measures. Should the Council of Government not accept such proposals the Gov- 
on of ernor may, without prejudice to Article 22 of the present Statute, refer the matter 
d se- to the Security Council for decision. 
with 
Article 21 
mung BupDGET 
1. The Council of Government shall be responsible for the preparation of the 
budget of the Free Territory, including both revenue and expenditure, and for its 
ge ry, g pe , 
submission to the popular Assembly. 
ons 2. If the Assembly should fail to vote the budget within the proper time limit, the 
| provisions of the budget for the preceding period shall be applied to the new budget- 
ary period until such time as the new budget shall have been voted. 
Article 22 
te SpectAL PowERs OF THE GOVERNOR 
view 1. In order that he may carry out his responsibilities to the Security Council 
’ the under the present Statute, the Governor may, in cases which in his opinion permit of 
no delay, threatening the independence or integrity of the Free Territory, public 
pro- order or respect of human rights, directly order and require the execution of appro- 
titu- priate measures subject to an immediate report thereon being made by him to the 
' Security Council. In such circumstances the Governor may himself assume, if he 
pre- deems it necessary, control of the security services. 
2. The popular Assembly may petition the Security Council concerning any 
sent exercise by the Governor of his powers under paragraph 1 of this Article. 
him, : 
nor Article 23 
nbly PowWER OF PARDON AND REPRIEVE 
a The power of pardon and reprieve shall be vested in the Governor and shall be 
sd to exercised by him in accordance with provisions to be laid down in the Constitution. 
ae Article 24 
vith, ForEIGN RELATIONS 
ws 1. The Governor shall ensure that the foreign relations of the Free Territory shall 
, be conducted in conformity with the Statute, Constitution, and laws of the Free 
_ Territory. To this end the Governor shall have authority to prevent the entry into 


. force of treaties or agreements affecting foreign relations which, in his judgment, 
tion conflict with the Statute, Constitution or laws of the Free Territory. 

2. Treaties and agreements, as well as exequaturs and consular commissions, shall 
be signed jointly by the Governor and a representative of the Council of Govern- 
ment. 

3. The Free Territory may be or become a party to international conventions or 
. the become a member of international organizations provided the aim of such conven- 
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tions or organizations is to settle economic, technical, cultural, social or health 
questions. 

4. Economic union or associations of an exclusive character with any State are 
incompatible with the status of the Free Territory. 

5. The Free Territory of Trieste shall recognize the full force of the Treaty of 
Peace with Italy, and shall give effect to the applicable provisions of that Treaty, 
The Free Territory shall also recognize the full force of the other agreements or ar- 
rangements which have been or will be reached by the Allied and Associated Powers 
for the restoration of peace. 


Article 25 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE GOVERNOR AND STAFF 


In the performance of their duties, the Governor and his staff shall not seek or re- 
ceive instructions from any Government or from any other authority except the Se- 
curity Council. They shall refrain from any act which might reflect on their position 
as international officials responsible only to the Security Council. 


Article 26 
APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


1. Appointments to public office in the Free Territory shall be made exclusively 
on the ground of ability, competence and integrity. 

2. Administrative officials shall not be removed from office except for incompe- 
tence or misconduct and such removal shall be subject to appropriate safeguards of 
investigation and hearing to be established by law. 


Article 27 
Drrecror oF PuB.Lic SECURITY 


1. The Council of Government shall submit to the Governor a list of candidates 
for the post of Director of Public Security. The Governor shall appoint the Director 
from among the candidates presented to him, or from among other persons, after 
consultation with the Council of Government. He may also dismiss the Director of 
Public Security after consultation with the Council of Government. 

2. The Director of Public Security shall not be a citizen of Yugoslavia or Italy. 

3. The Director of Public Security shall normally be under the immediate au- 
thority of the Council of Government from which he will receive instructions on 
matters within his competence. 

4. The Governor shall: 

(a) receive regular reports from the Director of Public Security, and consult 
with him on any matters coming within the competence of the Director. 

(b) be informed by the Council of Government of its instructions to the 
Director of Public Security and may express his opinion thereon. 


Article 28 


Poutce Force 
1, In order to preserve public order and security in accordance with the Statute, 
the Constitution and the laws of the Free Territory, the Government of the Free 
Territory shall be empowered to maintain a police force and security services, 
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health 2. Members of the police force and security services shall be recruited by the 
Director of Public Security and shall be subject to dismissal by him. 

‘ate are ; 
Article 29 
— of Loca, GOVERNMENT 
8 a The Constitution of the Free Territory shall provide for the establishment on the 
basis of proportional representation of organs of local government on democratic 
Powers P - 7 
principles, including universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. 
Article 30 
Monetary SysTEM 
_ The Free Territory shall have its own monetary system. 
the Se- , 
osition Article 31 
RaILWAYs 
Without prejudice to its proprietary rights over the railways within its boundaries 
and its control of the railway administration, the Free Territory may negotiate with 
Yugoslavia and Italy agreements for the purpose of ensuring the efficient and eco- 
ivel nomical operation of its railways. Such agreements would determine where responsi- 
aati bility lies for the operation of the railways in the direction of Yugoslavia or Italy re- 
; spectively and also for the operation of the railway terminal of Trieste and of that 
a part of the line which is common to all. In the latter case such operation may be 
miei effected by a special commission comprised of representatives of the Free Territory, 
Yugoslavia and Italy under the chairmanship of the representative of the Free 
Territory. 
Article 32 
lidates | CoMMERCIAL AVIATION 
irector 1. Commercial aircraft registered in the territory of any one of the United Na- 
» after tions which grants on its territory the same rights to commercial aircraft registered 
stor of in the Free Territory, shall be granted international commercial aviation rights, in- 
cluding the right to land for refueling and repairs, to fly over the Free Territory 
Italy. , without landing and to use for traffic purposes such airports as may be designated 
te au- by the competent authorities of the Free Territory. 
ms on 2. These rights shall not be subject to any restrictions other than those imposed 
on a basis of non-discrimination by the laws and regulations in force in the Free 
Territory and in the countries concerned or resulting from the special character of 
onsult the Free Territory as neutral and demilitarized. 
ector. 
‘0 the } Article 33 
REGISTRATION OF VESSELS 
1. The Free Territory is entitled to open registers for the registration of ships 
and vessels owned by the Government of the Free Territory or by persons or organ- 
isations domiciled within the Free Territory. 
atute, 2. The Free Territory shall open special maritime registers for Czechoslovak and 
Free ; Swiss ships and vessels upon request of these Governments, as well as for Hungarian 
and Austrian ships and vessels upon the request of these Governments after the con- 
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clusion of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary and the treaty for the reestablishment 
of the independence of Austria respectively. Ships and vessels entered in these regis- 
ters shall fly the flags of their respective countries. 

3. In giving effect to the foregoing provisions, and subject to any international 
convention which may be entered into concerning these questions, with the partici- 
pation of the Government of the Free Territory, the latter shall be entitled to im- 
pose such conditions governing the registration, retention on and removal from the 
registers as shall prevent any abuses arising from the facilities thus granted. In par- 
ticular as regards ships and vessels registered under paragraph 1 above, registration 
shall be limited to ships and vessels controlled from the Free Territory and regularly 
serving the needs or the interests of the Free Territory. In the case of ships and ves- 
sels registered under paragraph 2 above, registration shall be limited to ships and 
vessels based on the Port of Trieste and regularly and permanently serving the 
needs of their respective countries through the Port of Trieste. 


Article 34 
FREE Port 


A free port shall be established in the Free Territory and shall be administered on 
the basis of the provisions of an international instrument drawn up by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, approved by the Security Council, and annexed to the present 
Treaty (Annex VIII). The Government of the Free Territory shall enact all neces- 
sary legislation and take all necessary steps to give effect to the provisions of such 
instrument. 


Article 35 
FREEDOM OF TRANSIT 


Freedom of transit shall, in accordance with customary international agreements, 
be assured by the Free Territory and the States whose territories are traversed to 
goods transported by railroad between the Free Port and the States which it serves, 
without any discrimination and without customs duties or charges other than those 
levied for services rendered. 


Article 36 
INTERPRETATION OF STATUTE 


Except where another procedure is specifically provided under any Article of the 
present Statute, any dispute relating to the interpretation or execution of the 
Statute, not resolved by direct negotiations, shall, unless the parties mutually agree 
upon another means of settlement, be referred at the request of either party to the 
dispute to a Commission composed of one representative of each party and a third 
member selected by mutual agreement of the two parties from nationals of a third 
country. Should the two parties fail to agree within a period of one month upon the 
appointment of the third member, the Secretary-General of the United Nations may 
be requested by either party to make the appointment. The decision of the ma- 
jority of the members of the Commission shall be the decision of the Commission, 
and shall be accepted by the parties as definitive and binding. 


Article 37 
AMENDMENT OF STATUTE 


This Statute shall constitute the permanent Statute of the Free Territory, subject 
to any amendment which may hereafter be made by the Security Council. Petitions 
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for the amendment of the Statute may be presented to the Security Council by the 
popular Assembly upon a vote taken by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast. 


Article 38 
CoMING INTO ForcE OF STATUTE 


The present Statute shall come into force on a date which shall be determined by 
the Security Council of the United Nations Organisation. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


An Agreement Establishing the South Pacific Commission, Signed 
February 6, 1947, in Canberra, Australia.' 

The Governments of Australia, the French Republic, the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, (hereinafter referred to as “the participating 
Governments’’), 

Desiring to encourage and strengthen international co-operation in promoting the 
economic and social welfare and advancement of the peoples of the non-self-govern- 
ing territories in the South Pacific region administered by them, 

Have through their duly authorised representatives met together in Canberra 
made an Agreement in the following terms: 


Article I 
EsTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


1. There is hereby established the South Pacific Commission (hereinafter referred 
to as “‘the Commission”’). 


Article II 
TERRITORIAL SCOPE 
2. TL. territorial scope of the Commission shall comprise all those non-self- 
governing territories in the Pacific Ocean which are administered by the participating 
Governments and which lie wholly or in part south of the Equator and east from and 
including Netherlands New Guinea. 
3. The territorial scope of the Commission may be altered by agreement of all the 


participating Governments. 
Article III 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


4. The Commission shall consist of not more than twelve Commissioners. Each 
participating Government may appoint two Commissioners and shall designate one 
of them as its senior Commissioner. 

5. Each participating Government may appoint such alternates and advisers to 
its Commissioners as it considers desirable. 


Article IV 


PoWERS AND FUNCTIONS 


6. The Commission shall be a consultative and advisory body to the participating 
Governments in matters affecting the economic and social development of the non- 


1 South Seas Commission Conference Paper P/18, February 6, 1947. 
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self-governing territories within the scope of the Commission and the welfare and 
advancement of their peoples. To this end, the Commission shall have the following 
powers and functions: — 

(a) to study, formulate and recommend measures for the development of, and 
where necessary the co-ordination of services affecting, the economic and social rights 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the territories within the scope of the Commission, 
particularly in respect of agriculture (including animal husbandry), communications, 
transport, fisheries, forestry, industry, labour, marketing, production, trade and 
finance, public works, education, health, housing and social welfare; 

(b) to provide for and facilitate research in technical, scientific, economic and 
social fields in the territories within the scope of the Commission and to ensure the 
maximum co-operation and co-ordination of the activities of research bodies; 

(c) to make recommendations for the co-ordination of local projects in any of the 
fields mentioned in the previous sub-paragraphs which have regional significance and 
for the provision of technological assistance from a wider field not otherwise avail- 
able to a territorial administration; 

(d) to provide technical assistance, advice and information (including statistical 
and other material) for the participating Governments; 

(e) to promote co-operation with non-participating Governments and with non- 
governmental organisations of a public or quasi-public character having common 
interests in the area, in matters within the competence of the Commission; 

(f) to address inquiries to the participating Governments on matters within its 
competence; 

(g) to make recommendations with regard to the establishment and activities of 
auxiliary and subsidiary bodies; 

7. The Commission may discharge such other functions as may be agreed upon by 
the participating Governments. 

8. The Commission may make such administrative arrangements as may be neces- 
sary for the exercise of its powers and discharge of its functions. 

9. With a view to facilitating the inauguration of the work of the Commission in 
matters immediately affecting the economic and social welfare of the local inhab- 
itants of the territories within the scope of the Commission, the Commission shall 
give early consideration to the projects set forth in the resolution (appended to this 
Agreement) relating to important immediate projects adopted by the South Seas 
Conference at Canberra, Australia, on February 6, 1947. 

10. The participating Governments undertake to secure such legislative and 
administrative provision as may be required to ensure that the Commission will be 
recognised in their territories as possessing such legal capacity and as being entitled 
to such privileges and immunities (including the inviolability of its premises and 
archives) as are necessary for the independent exercise of its powers and discharge of 
its functions. 


Article V 


PROCEDURE OF THE COMMISSION 
11. Irrespective of the place of meeting, each senior Commissioner shall preside 
over sessions of the Commission in rotation, according to the English alphabetical 


order of the participating Governments. 
12. The Commission may meet at such times and in such places as it may deter- 
mine. It shall hold two regular sessions in each year, and such further sessions as it 


may decide. 
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13. At a meeting of the Commission two-thirds of all the senior Commissioners 
shall constitute a quorum. 

14. The decisions of the Commission shall be taken in accordance with the 
following rules: — 

(a) senior Commissioners only shall be entitled to vote; 

(b) procedural matters shall be decided by a majority of the senior Commis- 
sioners present and voting; 

(c) decisions on budgetary or financial matters which may involve a financial 
contribution by the participating Governments (other than a decision to adopt the 
annual administrative budget of the Commission), shall require the concurring votes 
of all the senior Commissioners; 

(d) decisions on all other matters (including a decision to adopt the annual ad- 
ministrative budget of the Commission) shall require the concurring votes of two- 
thirds of all the senior Commissioners. 

15. In the absence of a senior Commissioner, his functions shall be discharged for 
all purposes of this Article by the other Commissioner appointed by his Government 
or, in the absence of both, by an alternate designated by his Government or the 
senior Commissioner. 

16. The Commission may appoint Committees and, subject to the provisions of 
this Agreement, may promulgate rules of procedure and other regulations governing 
the operations of the Commission, of its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies and such 
Committees as it shall establish, and of the Secretariat and generally for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the terms of this Agreement. 

17. The official languages of the Commission and its auxiliary and subsidiary 
bodies, shall include English and French. 

18. The Commissioner shall make to each of the participating Governments and 
publish an Annual Report including those of its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies. 


Article VI 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


19. In view of the special importance of research for the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the Commission, there shall be established a Research Council which shall 
serve as a standing advisory body auxiliary to the Commission. 


Article VII 
COMPOSITION OF THE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


20. Members of the Research Council shall be appointed by the Commission on 
such terms and conditions as the Commission may decide. 

21. (a) The Commission shall appoint, as members of the Research Council, 
such persons distinguished in the fields of research within the competence of the 
Commission as its considers necessary for the discharge of the Council’s functions. 

(b) Among the members of the Council so appointed there shall be a small 
number of persons highly qualified in the several fields of health, economic develop- 
ment and social development who shall devote their full time to the work of the 
Research Council. 

22. The Research Council shall elect a Chairman from its members. 

23. The Commission shall appoint a full-time official who shall direct research and 
be charged with the general responsibility for supervising the execution of the 
programme of the Research Council. He shall be, er officio, a member and the 
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Deputy Chairman of the Council and, subject to the directions of the Commission, 
shall be responsible for arranging and facilitating co-operative research, for arrang- 
ing and carrying out research projects of a special nature, for collecting and dis- 
seminating information concerning research and for facilitating the exchange of 
experience among research workers of the area. He shall be responsible to the Secre- 
tary-General for all administrative matters connected with the work of the Research 
Council and of its Committees. 

24. In all technical matters full-time members shall be under the direction of the 
Deputy Chairman of the Research Council. In all administrative matters they shall 
be responsible to the Secretary-General. 

25. Recommendations of the Research Council in connection with research 
projects to be undertaken shall be first submitted to the Commission for approval. 


Article VIII 
FUNCTIONS OF THE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


26. The functions of the Research Council shall be: — 

(a) to maintain a continuous survey of research needs in the territories within the 
scope of the Commission and to make recommendations to the Commission on 
research to be undertaken; 

(b) to arrange, with the assistance of the Secretary-General, for the carrying out 
of the research studies approved by the Commission, using existing institutions 
where appropriate and feasible; 

(c) to co-ordinate the research activities of other bodies working within the field 
of the Commission’s activities and, where possible, to avail itself of the assistance of 
such bodies; 

(d) to appoint technical standing research committees to consider problems in 
particular fields of research; 

(e) to appoint, with the approval of the Commission, ad hoc research committees 


to deal with special problems; 
(f) to make to each session of the Commission a report of its activities. 


Article IX 
Tue Sours Paciric CONFERENCE 


27. In order to associate with the work of the Commission representatives of the 
local inhabitants of, and of official and non-official institutions directly concerned 
with, the territories within the scope of the Commission, there shall be established a 
South Pacific Conference with advisory powers as a body auxiliary to the Com- 
mission. 


Article X 


SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


28. A session of the South Pacific Conference shall be convoked within two years 
after this Agreement comes into force, and thereafter at intervals not exceeding three 
years. 

29. Each session of the Conference shall be held in one of the territories within the 
scope of the Commission at a place designated by the Commission with due regard to 
the principle of rotation. 

30. The Chairman of each session of the Conference shall be one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Government in whose territory the session is held. 





———— Oe 
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ssion, 31. The Secretary-General shall be responsible for the administrative arrange- 
Tang- ments of the Conference. j 
1 dis- 32. The Commission shall adopt rules of procedure for the Conferences and ap- i 
ge of prove the agenda for each session of the Conference. The Secretary-General shall 
ecre- prepare the necessary documents for consideration by the Commission. 
earch 33. The Conference may make recommendations to the Commission on procedural 

questions affecting its sessions. It may also recommend to the Commission the 
f the inclusion of specific items on the agenda for the Conference. 
shall 

Article XI 

earch COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 
‘oval. 


34. Delegates to the Conference shall be appointed for each territory which is 
within the scope of the Commission and which is designated for this purpose by the 
Commission. The maximum number of delegates for each territory shall be deter- 
mined by the Commission. In general, the representation shall be at least two dele- 
gates for each designated territory. 


n the 35. Delegates shall be selected in such a manner as to ensure the greatest possible 
n on measure of representation of the local inhabitants of the territory. 
36. Delegates shall be appointed for each designated territory in accordance 
z out with its constitutional procedure. 
tions 37. The delegations for each designated territory may include alternate delegates 
and as many advisers as the appointing authority considers necessary. 
field 
ce of Article XII 
; FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
as in 


38. The Conference may discuss such matters of common interest as fall within 
ttees the competence of the Commission, and may make recommendations to the Com- 
mission on any such matters. 

Article XIII 
THE SECRETARIAT 
39. The Commission shall establish a Secretariat to serve the Commission and its 


f the auxiliary and subsidiary bodies. 
rned 40. The Commission shall, subject to such terms and conditions as it may pre- 
eda scribe, appoint a Secretary-General and a Deputy Secretary-General. They shall 


, hold office for five years unless their appointments are earlier terminated by the 


se; Commission. They shall be eligible for re-appointment. 

41. The Secretary-General shall be the chief administrative officer of the Commis- 
sion and shall carry out all directions of the Commission. He shall be responsible for 
the functioning of the Secretariat, and shall be empowered, subject to such direc- 

i tions as he may receive from the Commission, to appoint and dismiss, as necessary, 
ears members of the staff of the Secretariat. 
hree 42. In the appointment of the Secretary-General, the Deputy Secretary-General 
and the staff of the Secretariat, primary consideration shall be given to the technical 
| the qualifications and personal integrity of candidates. To the fullest extent consistent 
‘d to with this consideration, the staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed from the local 
inhabitants of the territories within the scope of the Commission and with a view 
mis- to obtaining equitable national and local representation. 


43. Each participating Government undertakes so far as possible under its con- 











| 
| 
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stitutional procedure to accord to the Secretary-General, to the Deputy Secretary- 
General, to the full time members of the Research Council and to appropriate 
members of the staff of the Secretariat such privileges and immunities as may be 
required for the independent discharge of their functions. The Commission may 
make recommendations with a view to determining the details of the application of 
this paragraph or may propose conventions to the participating Governments for 
this purpose. 

44. In the performance of their duties, the Secretary-General, the Deputy Secre- 
tary-General, the full time members of the Research Council and the staff of the 
Secretariat shall not seek or receive instructions from any Government or from any 
other authority external to the Commission. They shall refrain from any action 
which might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the 
Commission. 

45. Each participating Government undertakes to respect the exclusively interna- 
tional character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General, the Deputy Secre- 
tary-General, the full time members of the Research Council, and the staff of the 
Secretariat, and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article XIV 


FINANCE 


46. The Commission shall adopt an annual budget for the administrative expenses 
of the Commission and its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies, and such supplementary 
budgets as it may determine. The Secretary-General shall be responsible for prepar- 
ing and submitting to the Commission for its consideration the annual administrative 
budget and such supplementary budgets as the Commission may require. 

47. Except for the salaries, allowances and miscellaneous expenditures of the 
Commissioners and their immediate staffs, which shall be determined and paid by 
the respective Governments appointing them, the expenses of the Commission and 
its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies (including the expenses of delegates to the South 
Pacific Conference on a scale approved by the Commission) shall be a charge on the 
funds of the Commission. 

48. There shall be established, to meet the expenses of the Commission, a fund to 
which each participating Government undertakes, subject to the requirements of its 
constitutional procedure, to contribute promptly its proportion of the estimated 
expenditure of the Commission, as determined in the annual administrative budget 
and in any supplementary budgets adopted by the Commission. 

49. The expenses of the Commission and its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies 
shall be apportioned among the participating Governments in the following pro- 
portions: — 


Australia. . A ay eee i 
France. . pe cae nes cies oe 
The Netherlands. . eee 
New Zealand. . .15% 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland . rb Fiiee! .15% 
United States of America. i bear 124% 


Before the close of its second fiscal year, ae Commission shall review the appor- 
tionment of expenses and recommend to the participating Governments such adjust- 
ments as it considers desirable. Adjustments may at any time be made by agreement 
of all the participating Governments. 
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50. The fiscal year of the Commission shall be the calendar year. 

51. Subject to the directions of the Commission, the Secretary-General shall be 
responsible for the control of the funds of the Commission and of its auxiliary and 
subsidiary bodies and for all accounting and expenditure. Audited statements of 
accounts for each fiscal year shall be forwarded to each participating Government as 
soon as possible after the close of the fiscal year. 

52. The Secretary-General, or an officer authorised by the Commission to act as 
Secretary-General, shall at the earliest practicable date after the coming into force 
of this Agreement submit to the Commission an administrative budget for the 
current fiscal year and any supplementary budgets which the Commission may 
require. The Commission shall thereupon adopt for the current fiscal year an admin- 
istrative budget and such supplementary budgets as it may determine. 

53. Pending adoption of the first budget of the Commission, the administrative 
expenses of the Commission shall be met, on terms to be determined by the Commis- 
sion, from an initial working fund of £40,000 sterling to which the participating 
Governments undertake to contribute in the proportions provided for in paragraph 
49 of this Agreement. 

54. The Commission may in its discretion accept for inclusion in its first budget 
any expenditure incurred by the Governments of Australia or New Zealand for the 
purpose of paragraph 64 of this Agreement. The Commission may credit any such 
expenditure against the contribution of the Government concerned. The aggregate of 
the amounts which may be so accepted and credited shall not exceed £5,000 sterling. 


Article XV 
RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL BopIEs 


55. The Commission and its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies, while having no 
organic connection with the United Nations, shall co-operate as fully as possible 
with the United Nations and with appropriate specialised agencies on matters of 
mutual concern within the competence of the Commission. 

56. The participating Governments undertake to consult with the United Nations 
and the appropriate specialised agencies at such times and in such manner as may be 
considered desirable, with a view to defining the relationship which may in future 
exist and to ensuring effective co-operation between the Commission, including its 
auxiliary and subsidiary bodies, and the appropriate organs of the United Nations 
and specialised agencies dealing with economic and social matters. 

57. The Commission may make recommendations to the participating Govern- 
ments as to the manner in which effect can best be given to the principles stated in 
this Article. 


Article X VI 
HEADQUARTERS 


58. The permanent headquarters of the Commission and its auxiliary and sub- 
sidiary bodies shall be located within the territorial scope of the Commission at such 
place as the Commission may select. The Commission may establish branch offices 
and, except as otherwise provided in this Agreement, may make provision for the 
carrying on of any part of its work or the work of its auxiliary and subsidiary bodies 
at such place or places within or without the territorial scope of the Commission as 
it considers will most effectively achieve the objectives for which it is established. 
The Commission shall select the site of the permanent headquarters within six 
months after this Agreement comes into force. Pending the establishment of its 
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permanent headquarters, it shall have temporary headquarters in or near Sydney, 
Australia. 


Article XVII 
SavinG CLAUSE 


59. Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to conflict with the existing or 
future constitutional relations between any participating Government and its terri- 
tories or in any way to affect the constitutional authority and responsibility of the 
territorial administrations. 


Article XVIII 


ALTERATION OF AGREEMENT 


60. The provisions of this Agreement may be amended by consent of all the 
participating Governments. 


Article XIX 
WITHDRAWAL 


61. After the expiration of five years from the coming into force of this Agreement 
a participating Government may withdraw from the Agreement on giving one year’s 
notice to the Commission. 

62. If any participating Government ceases to administer non-self-governing 
territories within the scope of the Commission, that Government shall so notify the 
Commission and shall be deemed to have withdrawn from the Agreement as from 
the close of the then current calendar year. 

63. Notwithstanding the withdrawal of a participating Government this Agree- 
ment shall continue in force as between the other participating Governments. 


Article XX 


INTERIM PROVISIONS 


64. Preliminary arrangements for the establishment of the Commission shall be 
undertaken jointly by the Governments of Australia and New Zealand. 


Article XXI 


Entry Into Force 


65. The Governments of Australia, the French Republic, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America shall become parties to this Agreement 
by: — 

(a) signature without reservation, or 

(b) signature ad referendum and subsequent acceptance. Acceptance shall be 
effected by notification to the Government of Australia. The Agreement shall enter 
into force when all the above-mentioned Governments have become parties to it. 

66. The Government of Australia shall notify the other above-mentioned Gov- 
ernments of each acceptance of this Agreement, and also of the date on which the 
Agreement comes into force. 

67. The Government of Australia shall on behalf of all the participating Govern- 
ments register this Agreement with the Secretariat of the United Nations in pursu- 
ance of Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
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ydney, This Agreement, of which the English, French and Netherlands texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of Australia. Duly 
certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by the Government of Australia to the 
other participating Governments. 
i IN WITNESS WHEREOF the duly authorised representatives of the respective 
participating Governments have signed this Agreement. 
ting or Opened in Canberra for signature on the sixth day of February One thousand 
s terri- nine hundred and forty seven. 
of the 
Resolution Concerning Immediate Projects 
Resolved 
That the South Seas Conference recommends that the South Pacific Commission 
ill the on its establishment should give early consideration to the projects set forth below. 


The Conference does not consider that these projects are all-inclusive but considers 
them to be of great importance to the economic and socia! welfare of the local in- 
habitants of the non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific. The Conference 
also considers that these projects, which are not stated in any order of priority, 
should be undertaken at an early date. 


a Agriculture 

(a) Biochemical investigations in connection with animal nutrition. 
rning (b) Systematic botanical investigations. 
Fy the (c) Research into plant pests and diseases research. 


(d) A biological survey. 
(e) A study of the relationship between plants and their environment including 


soils and climate. 


from 
\gree- 
' Economics 

(a) An economic survey to include native industries, native fisheries, native trad- 
ing systems and native co-operative movements and organisations; 
(b) A study of the mechanisation of production and of suitable schemes for the 
all be organisation of uniform grading, packing, pooling and marketing of primary 

products such as copra; 

(c) The development of schemes for the intooduction to and distribution in the 
territories of potentially useful species, varieties, breeds or strains of plants 
and animals; 

(d) The taking of all possible steps, within the scope of the functions of the Com- 

f the mission, to ensure adequate shipping services within the area. 





thern 
ment Education and Social Development 
(a) A study of the most efficient methods of teaching illiterate people to read and 
} write in their own languages; 
ll be (b) A review of the research work already carried out in the field of social an- 
enter | thropology and consideration of future lines of research which would be of 
to it. value to the territories in connection with education and social development; 
Gov- (c) Astudy of special educational and related activities for handicapped persons— 
1 the the blind, the mentally backward, lepers and sufferers from other diseases. 
(d) Research in the most efficient methods of training local inhabitants for health, 
yern- education and technical services and a survey of existing facilities therefor; 
irsu- (e) A study of the use of visual aids in education and in other developmental and 


welfare activities; 
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(f) A study of the education and social development of women and girls in rela- 
tion to the status of women in the respective communities and with a view to 
widening the cultural life and improving the domestic conditions of women. 

Fisheries 

Fisheries research, including surveys and the testing of methods of catching and 
of processing fish and other marine products with the special aim of improving the 
nutrition of the local inhabitants. 





Forestry 
Surveys of or research in: — 
(a) forest resources in regard to areas, commercial timbers and other forest 
products; 
(b) forest management including utilisation of forests and forest products; 
(ec) technology of wood and other forest products; 
(d) the relationship between forests and water conservation and soil conservation. 


Health and Medicine 
(a) A survey of improved methods of nutrition and an investigation of the rela- 
tionship between nutrition and dental defects. 
(b) An investigation to improve methods of village hygiene including housing. 
(c) General surveys of disease and disease-carriers, with particular research 
into: — 
(i) the respiratory diseases (including pulmonary and surgical tuber- 
culosis) ; 
(ii) leprosy; 
(iii) malaria prevention, and the dysenteries and other bowel infections; 
(iv) yaws and its relationship to syphilis; 
(v) filariasis; 
(vi) hookworm and other intestinal parasites; 
(vii) diseases of the skin; 
(d) A study of infant and maternal welfare. 
(e) A study of the human body’s response to changes of climate and environment 
with a view to the improvement of diet and general living conditions. 
(f) A study of quarantine procedures, including the existing international regula- 
tions, in order to meet the particular needs of the territories. 
(g) The collection and dissemination of epidemiological information. 


Labour 

A study of labour conditions within the territories with a view to improvement 
in accordance with the Recommendations of the International Labour Organisation 
wherever applicable. 


Library 
The establishment of an up-to-date technical and scientific reference library. 
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